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The speculation in California oil stocks is attaining considerable 
proportions, and in San Francisco the Oil Exchange is crowded with 
business, while the Mining Stock Exchange is even more neglected 
by the public than it has been for several years past. At first the 
dealing in oil stocks in San Francisco was limited chiefly to those 
of producing companies, but now there are prospects of all kinds 
on the list, and the public seems to call for them as freely as for the 
other class. The boom promises to be quite an extensive one. 


The extension of gold-dredging work has been an especial feature 
of the past year in California. Dredging has been carried on for some 
years in a limited way; but the report recently presented to the 
Miners’ Association, at the annual meeting in San Francisco, showed 
that operations of this class are now actively carried on in Sis- 
kiyou, Trinity, Yuba, Butte, Nevada, Shasta and Placer counties. 
There are 20 dredges at work in all, and their product will form an 
appreciable addition to the gold production of the State. The total 
is estimated at not less than $1,000,000 for the year. 

The comparative scarcity and high price of quicksilver have stimu- 
lated prospecting for the ores of that metal. This has been the case 
especially in Australia, where cinnabar has been found in different 
places, though it has never been worked to any extent. In New 
South Wales, however, systematic development has been undertaken 
upon a deposit near Yulgilbar, in the Clarence River District, which 
was lately examined by the Government geologists, who reported the 
existence of lodes which appear promising. Nearly 1,000 tons of ore 
have been taken out, and a working test is to be made. In New Zealand, 
also, work is to be undertaken on the Ohacawai deposit, on which a 
favorable report was lately made by experts. 


Affairs in the Transvaal do not seem to improve, if, as the despatches 
announce to-day, Gen. De Wet and his force have again escaped from 
the British detachments sent against them. Good authorities esti- 
mated that there are still about 15,000 Boers in arms, and in a country 
like the Transvaal that number can give a great deal of trouble. 
Meantime the military conditions still prevent a general return of 
workmen to the Witwatersrand, and the date for reopening the mines 
is still postponed. The disappointment to Briti: 1 stockholders is great, 
especially as there is no prospect of an improvement soon. The min- 
ing companies have given many orders for machinery and supplies, 
but these cannot be forwarded until there is a material change. 

A few months ago we mentioned that the Societe Anonyme Miniere, of 
Liege, Belgium, which has acquired the Frongoch zinc mines in Cardi- 
ganshire, Wales, had imported Italian laborers to work the property. 
This action has been much resented by the Welshmen, and riots have 
been so frequent that the constant presence and attention of the police 
have been necessary. It is doubtful whether the Italian colony will be 
happy in Wales, and very few among them will make a permanent home 
there, if indeed any of them do so. The fact is that in Great Britain 
they are not yet so well accustomed as we are to mining communities 
made up of many nations, and are apt to resent the introduction of any 
foreigners. Welshmen are especially clannish and opposed to outsiders; 
though they are found of emigrating themselves, and have done very 
well in America. 


Our London correspondent has mentioned several times during the 
last year or so that the International Zinc Company of Boston has been 
endeavoring to sell its shares in England, through the agency of a com- 
pany called the Foreign Syndicate, Limited, of London. Seeing that this 
company has been shown up so often, it is surprising to find that it is 
still offering its wares. This time it is the British Investors’ Underwrit- 
ing Corporation, Limited, an equally irresponsible creation, that is offer- 
ing the shares of the International Zinc Company, and its excuse is 
that their client, a prominent American shareholder, has met with stock 
exchange losses and is obliged to realize in order to be able to meet 
his creditors. We can only say that if anyone desires experience in 
losses in mining stock transactions he might find it advantageous to buy 
some of the International Zinc Company’s shares are now offered. 


The German iron trade, like the British, is in a doubtful condition. 
Demand is lighter than for a long time, the mills complain that no 
new orders are coming in, and there has been a fall in prices rang- 
ing from 10 to 25 per cent. The quotations, however, are still much 
above those of a year ago. Many of the manufacturers have practi- 
cally given up the home trade for the present, and are looking to 
export business entirely to keep them going. The prospects are, how- 
ever, that British competition is going to be very sharp, as the condi- 
tions there are very similar to those in Germany. In the latter coun- 
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try the great point of interest just now is the extent to which the 
United States is going in for foreign trade. On this largely depends 
not only the amount of business to be secured, but also the prices to 
be obtained. The general belief abroad is that American mills can 
undersell those of Europe, if they are disposed to do so, and any 
signs of their intentions are watched very closely. 


The Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures, of the House 
of Representatives, has unanimously agreed to report at once the 
Shaproth bill, with a strong recommendation for its passage. The bill 
is short and plain, simply providing “that on and after January Ist, 
1903, all the departments of the Government of the United States 
in the transaction of all business requiring the use of weight and 
measurement, except in completing the survey of public lands, shall 
employ and use only the weights and measures of the metric sys- 
tem, and on and after January ist, 1903, the weights and measures 
of the metric system shall be the legal standard weights and meas- 
ures of and in the United States.” 

This action is encouraging, but the time of Congress at the short 
session is very fully occupied, and the friends of the metric system 
should see that the bill is not neglected. They can help by calling 
the attention of congressmen individually to the importance of the 
passage of the bill, and by bringing the subject forward in every 
possible way. The beginning has been made, and it remains only 
to see that the bill is not dropped for want of time and attention. 


CONSOLIDATION IN THE ANTHRACITE TRADE. 


From time to time, for years past, the “Engineering and Mining 
Journal” has pointed out that a drift toward consolidation among the 
Pennsylvania anthracite mining concerns has existed since the early 
days of the industry. The growth of the anthracite industry with its 
peculiar features has been described so many times that our readers 
should be familiar with the general facts, and our reason for alluding 
to it again is the recent purchases of mines or anthracite mining stocks 
by the larger mining and transportation companies, these purchases 
having elicited some singularly ignorant and foolish criticism from a 
prominent New York newspaper. 

Owing to the value of anthracite as a fuel, and the nearness of the 
fields to tide-water, there have been almost always more mines opened, 
and more railroads connecting the mines with tide-water points than 
the consumptive demand warranted at any given time. In short, there 
has been an over-production of both coal and railroads, with result- 
ing poor profits all around. The fact that the anthracite fields are 
limited, and a mistaken idea of the comparative value of anthracite 
and bituminous coal lead to the larger roads seeking to control the 
fields by buying or leasing at high royalties all available coal lands 
along their lines. To keep solvent the roads most heavily burdened 
with coal lands have been forced to keep up freight rates from the 
mines to tide-water points. The smaller mining companies being de- 
pendent on the railroads, have too often had cause to feel that they 
had no appeal from these freight rates or the number of cars per month 
allotted them, and consequently there has long been an agitation for 
new roads that should impose less onerous terms. This agitation has 
been helped by uninformed newspapers in New York or other cities 
claiming that a new road would carry coal cheaper than the old ones, 
and hence coal would be cheaper to consumers. 

In some editorials on the great strike of the miners last fall we 
pointed out that unless the companies that virtually control the 
output of coal at present radically changed their methods of getting 
the energy in the coal to the consumer, the only hope for a fair re- 
turn on the capital now invested lay in still further consolidations 
among mining and transportation companies, the ultimate goal being 
a combination that would increase mining at collieries where coal could 
be produced cheapest and close down all unprofitable workings. 

The leaders of finance now holding anthracite securities have been 
working toward the removal of disturbing elements for some time. 
Nearly two years ago Vanderbilt interests brought out the Temple Iron 
Company, which took over the properties held by a large independent 
_ concern between Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. This deal helped knock 
out a projected new line to tide-water, the New York, Wyoming & 
Western. In the previous year the Erie Railroad had taken over the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western, and when the Delaware & 
Hudson abandoned its canal from Honesdale to Rondout, it made a con- 
tract with the Erie to haul the coal for northern markets. Since the 
formation of the Temple Iron Company the New York, Ontario € 
Western Railway has bought up other coal lands about Scranton, some 
purchases having been announced within a few weeks. 

The chief independent concern in the Wyoming region is the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company, controlling coal mines between Pittston and 
Carbondale and a short line of railroad. After the the Delaware & 
Hudson abandoned the canal to Rondout, men connected with the 





Pennsylvania Company tried to secure the right to build a new road, 
the Delaware Valley & Kingston, on the canal bed. This road would 
have excellent grades, and the project has been vigorously fought 
by the Erie, which handled the Pennsylvania Company’s coal, and 
by other roads. Now comes the rumor that the Erie has secured 
a controlling interest in the Pennsylvania Coal Company. As this 
company last year shipped 2,347,061 tons of coal, or more than the 
Erie, the rumor is important if true, and all indications are that it 
is true. The Pennsylvania Coal Company has been a large dividend 
payer and has been well managed. With its purchase the projected 
Delaware Valley & Kingston road collapses, and the remaining in- 
dependent coal companies in the Wyoming Valley must make what 
terms they can with the powers in control. The projected road, we 
are firmly convinced, would not have been of any permanent benefit 
to the anthracite industry, nor would it have resulted in more than 
a temporary cheapening of coal to the consumer. Like other such 
projects, it would have had to go through an inevitable receivership, 
if not previously taken over by some large road that did not want it, 
but acted in self defence. At present the anthracite trade is appar- 
ently on firmer foundations than for a long time. 

The latest statement confirms the rumor of the sale. The price at 
which Pennsylvania Coal Company stock is transferred is not stated, 
but it has sold in New York at $735 per share of $100 par value. 


THE INDEPENDENCE MINE AND ENGINEERS’ REPORTS. 


The error of an engineer in valuing an important mine is a matter of 
serious consequence to the entire industry and to the profession, for it 
tends to impair the confidence of capital in mining as a field for safe 
and profitable investment, and it discredits the just claims of engineers 
that with proper precautions it is possible to determine with substantial 
accuracy the actual value of any developed ore body. 

These remarks are prompted by the recently published statements con- 
cerning Stratton’s Independence Mine, of Cripple Creek, Colo., which 
statements assert that the value of the ore reserves is much less than 
the amount reported by the officers of the mine in their usual monthly 
reports. 

The facts in the case, as far as ascertainable from the published re- 
ports of the company, from that of Mr. John Hays Hammond and from 
other reliable sources have been as follows: In March, 1899, Mr. T. A. 
Rickard made an extremely able and satisfactory report upon the Inde- 
pendence Mine after an exhaustive examination, and perhaps the most 
thorough sampling that has ever come to our notice, which showed 
that the ore reserves in the mine had a gross value of $6,712,000, and a 
net value estimated at about $4,360,000. On this report the mine was 
purchased in London at the extravagant and unjustified price of $10,000,- 
000. During the 17 months ending September 30th, 1900, it produced and 
sold ore of the gross value of about $4,500,000, and made a net profit of 
about $3,000,000. The reserves then in sight in the mine have been esti- 
mated by Mr. Hammond at $2,300,000, a figure which is probably quite 
“conservative.” These facts fully confirm the accuracy of Mr. Rickard’s 
original report, and emphasize the fact that it is possible by careful 
sampling to determine with very great accuracy the actual value of the 
ore in a mine, even under the difficult conditions of a Cripple Creek ore 
body. Mr. Hammond further states that the bottom of the mine is now 
poor and he gives a gloomy outlook for the future of the property. 

After the purchase of the mine by the English company Mr. Rickard 
was appointed consulting engineer, and the directors of the company ap- 
pointed the former mine manager and foremen to their respective places, 
though some of them, it was understood at the time, were objected to by 
the consulting engineer. In September, 1900, Mr. John Hays Hammond 
was appointed advisory engineer, and Mr. Rickard, who was then in 
London, was made general manager. Before going to London Mr. 
Rickard had appointed Mr. Shipman mine manager, and instructed him 
to make a thorough re-measurement and re-sampling of the mine, work 
which he had commenced in September. Through this Mr. Shipman 
found that the reports made by his predecessor to Mr. Rickard, and em- 
bodied by Mr. Rickard in his reports to the company, as to the value 
of ore in the reserves were overstated. Mr. Shipman, in the absence of 
Mr. Rickard, promptly informed Mr. Rickard’s representative, who, in 
turn, told Mr. Hammond, who was expecting to examine the mine in 
the interests of clients, of this depressing discovery. 

Mr. Hammond and Mr. Rickard’s representative decided to continue 
the sampling and to acquaint Mr. Rickard with the facts on his re- 
turn to Denver. Mr. Rickard, on learning these facts, October 19th, 
cabled at once to the directors in London, who received his message 
October 20th, and this, they state, was the first intimation the board had 
of the over-estimation of the reserves in the property. The end of Oc- 
tober Mr. Rickard and Mr. F. W. Baker again cabled the results of the 
further sampling of the mine to the company, which then issued a state- 
ment to its shareholders, and on December 7th a meeting of the com- 
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pany was held which, according to the cabled reports, was very stormy. 
Mr. Rickard was present and made a statement which we have not yet 
seen, but as we are familiar with the facts, and as these have been dis- 
torted in the newspaper reports that have come to our notice, we make 
this statement. 

There can be no question but that this incident will have a very in- 
jurious influence upon Cripple Creek mines in particular, and upon min- 
ing in general, and it cannot fail also to affect injuriously Mr. Rickard 
and the profession of which he both was and is one of the most honored 
members. 

Whether Mr. Rickard was too credulous in accepting, as he evidently 
did fully and in good faith, the reports of officials identified more or 
less with the vendor interests, may be open to question, but it should 
be remembered that the sampling of the ore reported from month to 
month by these men had been confirmed by the actual value of the ore 
produced during each of the sixteen or seventeen months of the com- 
pany’s operations, and this was certainly reasonable ground for faith 
in the truth of their statements of the value of the ore still in the mine. 

There is no doubt Mr. Rickard was deceived. There is also no doubt 
whatever that the discovery of the deception was due to him and not 
to anyone else, and that throughout he acted as a man of honor and of 
absolute integrity. 

The importance of these facts lie in the statement by Mr. Hammond, 
and which, doubtless, he based on the work of that very able engineer, 
Mr. F. Bradley, who, we believe, sampled the mine for him, that even 
at the very moderate depth of the Independence Mine (about 1,000 feet) 
the ore bodies become poor; a very serious matter if it can be considered 
typical of the veins of the district. We do not, however, believe that 
the developments made in the Cripple Creek mines justify such a con- 
clusion, even if the facts should hereafter be shown to justify it in re- 
gard to the Independence. 

The facts as above stated confirm and do not discredit the just claims 
that a skillful mining engineer can determine with substantial ac- 
curacy the actual value of the reserves of ore in a mine. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in connection with the whole unfortunate affair to throw 
any discredit on the skill as an engineer or the absolute integrity and 
honor of Mr. T. A. Rickard, a fact which it affords us great pleasure to 
place on record, and the readers of the “Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal” know well that if the facts had justified another conclusion it would 
have been stated in the interest of the public without fear or favor. 

The Independence Mine may yet justify the good opinion its enormous 
output created, and we sincerely hope it will do so. It may be remem- 
bered with profit by engineers generally that all estimates of ore values 
should be “safe,” and in this case that the lower the estimates the more 
room there would be for credit to the administration which should 
realize more than the reported amount. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“Montana Society of Engineers. Proceedings, 1899.” Butte, Montana; 
published by the Society. Pages, 68; illustrated. 

The Montana Society of Engineers has done some very good work and 
set a good example to societies with a much larger membership. The 
fact that so much has been accomplished by a comparatively small 
number, as a rule very actively engaged and widely scattered, shows 
a strong interest in the Society. This volume contains, besides the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings, three leading papers. The first is President 
Eugene Carroll’s- annual address, which is an interesting summary of 
engineering progress in the State during the year. The second paper is 
on the “Reconstruction of the Big Hole Dam,” by J. H. Harper; and 
the third is on the “Development of Roads and Street Pavements,” by 
F. W. Blackford. The discussions are also given. 





“Report of the Mine Inspector for the Indian Territory for the Year End- 
ing June 30th, 1900.” Luke W. Bryan, Inspector. Washington; 
Government Printing Office. Pages, 70; illustrated. 

The output of coal in the Indian Territory has attained considerable 
importance. During the year ending June 30th, 1900, there were 32 
companies or individual operators in the Territory, and the output was 
1,900,127 tons of coal; an increase of 495,585 tons, or 35.3 per cent. over 
the previous year. There were 47,800 tons of coke made, and an increase 
in this product is expected, as much of the coal mined is good coking 
coal. The number of accidents was large, 40 men having been killed 
and 49 injured during the year; an increase over the previous year hav- 
ing resulted from the employment of many inexperienced miners. The 
report gives many particulars as to the different mines in the Territory 
and their operation. 





“Annual Report of the Inspector of Mines of the State of Kentucky for 
the Year 1899.” G. W. Stone, Inspector; C. W. Logan, Assistant. 
Louisville, Ky.; State Printers. Pages, 236. 

This volume contains some interesting information in relation to the 
zrowing coal industry of the State of Kentucky. The State Inspector 
and his assistant are fully employed, and have accomplished a great 
deal of work, as shown in the report. They have, besides inspecting 
mines, to do much work that is usually performed by a State geologist; 
and Mr. Stone recommends strongly a renewal and completion of the 
work begun years ago by the former Geological Survey. So rich a State 
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as Kentucky surely ought to carry out this recommendation and thus 
complete a work of value to the State and its people. Some amend- 
ments to the mining law are also urged, notably the regulation of the 
quality of oil used in the mines. The report is general, practical and 
interesting. 





“A Deep Waterway from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico.” Chi- 
cago; the Illinois River Valley Association. Pages, 76; with 
maps and diagrams. ~ 

This pamphlet is a reprint of three notable papers on related subjects 
which were originally read before the Western Society of Engineers in 

Chicago, with a brief introduction. All of them treat of the plans for 

the establishment of a waterway or channel 20 ft. in depth from Lake 

Michigan at Chicago to the mouth of the Mississippi, and show their 

feasibility and how they can be carried out. Mr. James A. Seddon takes 

the section from the Gulf of Mexico to Cairo, writing on “Reservoirs and 
the Control of the Lower Mississippi.’”” Mr. Lyman E. Cooley writes of the 
section from Cairo to Lockport, treating the various questions relating 
to the Upper Mississippi and the Illinois River. Mr. Isham Randolph 
covers the section from Lockport to Lake Michigan in his paper on the 

“Sanitary and Ship Canal of Chicago.”’ All the papers are by able en. 

gineers and are well worth reading. 





“Manual of Explosives. A Brief Guide for the Use of Miners and Quarry- 
men.” By Courtenay De Kalb. Toronto, Ont.; the Ontario Bureau 
of Mines. Pages, 128; illustrated. 

This little manual has been prepared for the Ontario Bureau of Mines 
in view of the great increase in mining in the Province and the number 
of casualties due to the careless or ignorant use of explosives by inex- 
perienced men. It is what the name indicates, a plain, practical guide, 
which Prof. De Kalb’s training and practical experience have enabled 
him to make as complete as the necessary limitations of space would 
permit. Chapter 1 describes the common explosives and Chapter 2 fuse, 
caps and methods of firing. Chapter 3 treats briefly of the theory of ex- 
plosives and fumes. Chapter 4 discusses the transportation, storage and 
handling of explosives, while Chapter 5 is on blasting. Appendix A 
gives some examples of causes of accidents. Appendix B gives a list 
of important books on explosives, for the use of those who wish to ex- 
tend their knowledge. Finally, Appendix C contains the Ontario regu- 
lations for the storage and handling of explosives. 

The book is a clear and concise manual for practical use, and will be 
of much service to miners and those in charge of mining and quarrying 
operations. It is carefully written, and is based on the best authorities, 
interpreted in the light of practical experience. 
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“Records of the Geological Survey of New South Wales. Volume VIL., 
Part 1, 1900.” Sydney, N.S. W.; Government Printer. Pages, 32; 
illustrated. 


“A Century of Copper. Part II.” By Nicol Brown and Charles Corbett 
Turnbull. London; Effingham Wilson. Pages, 120. Price (in New 
York), $1.75. 

“Thirty-first Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachu- 
setts.” Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, Secretary. Boston; State Print- 
ers. Pages, 812. 


“Japan. Report of the Director of the Imperial Mint, Osaka, for the 
Year ending the 31st of the 3d month of the 33d year of Meiji 
(March 31st, 1900).’”’ Tokyo, Japan; printed by the Insetsu Kyoku. 
Pages, 40; with tables. 

“Geological Survey of Canada. Report on the Country Traversed by the 
Yellow Head Pass Route from Edmonton to Tete Jaune Cache.” 
By James McEvoy. Ottawa, Canada; Dominion Printers. Pages, 
44; with map and illustrations. 

“Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota. Final Report, 
Volume V. Structural and Petrographic Geology of the Taconic 
and Archean.” By N. H. Winchell, State Geologist. St. Paul, 
Minn.; published by the University of Minnesota. Pages, 1,028; 
illustrated. 

“History of the Currency of the Country and of the Loans of the United 
States from the Earliest Period to June 30th, 1900.” Prepared by 
William F. De Knight, under the direction of J. F. Tillman, Regis- 
ter of the Treasury. Second Edition, with Appendix. Washing- 
ton; Government Printing Office. Pages, 278. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied with 
the — and address of the writer. Initials will only be published when so 
requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

atte not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents. 





Electric Plants for Treating Ores. 

Sir: There is a great opening in the West for an electric process for 
extracting metals from their ores. A plant that could be installed near 
the mine, even though at a greater cost than the smelting furnace for 
extracting the metal, less freight charges to the furnace, would cer- 
tainly meet with big sales. Through this part of the West the cost of 
operating could be much lessened by the use of water power. 

I know of several processes by which bornite, chalcopyrite and other 
copper ores should be treated practically and economically, but know 
of no company which would rig up and put in operation such a plant. 
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If there is such a company in existence I wish to introduce their 
process, and should be very glad to correspond with them. 
S. F. Parr, 
Electrical Engineer. 
McOammon, Idaho, Nov. 20th, 1900. 


The Copper District on Lake Superior. 


Sir: I have been much interested in reading an article recently pub- 
lished in the “Engineering and Mining Journal’ by an old resident of 
Lake Superior, Mr. J. F. Blandy, giving his opinions and observations 
on the vein phenomena of the copper district of Lake Superior. It is 
unfortunate that the opinions and theories of the old-timers did not 
more generally find their way into print for more general diffusion 
among the explorers, miners and capitalists of our early mining his- 
tory; but the local newspapers were then few, hence, only the results 
of the examination of a few reached the masses most interested in the 
development of our mining resources. I look upon it as a great mis- 
fortune that the Lake Superior District has lost much of the theories 
and opinions of such men as Wm. H. Stevens, Edwin J. Hulbert, Sam- 
uel W. Hill, Jacob Houghton and others, but their work lives as a 
monument to their skill and memories. 

Mr. Blandy is undoubtedly correct in his theory that the copper in 
our veins was a component part of the original rocks, call them by 
what name you will, amygdaloids or conglomerates. Some of them 
contained the metal in a greater or less degree, while many of them are 
comparatively barren and of no value under the present conditions. 
It is useless to form theories as to how the native copper got into these 
hard rocks, as it is a mystery at present unsolved. I have seen beautiful 
crystals of quartz from the Toltec and Norwich copper mines in On- 
tonagon County with drops of water imbedded in them. How came they 
there? I have seen large crystals of spar from the Ridge Mine in which 
native silver, copper and epidote were imbedded. I have seen agates 
from the conglomerate belts of Agate Harbor, in Keweenaw County. 
and from the Porcupine Mountains in Ontonagon County in whose 
quartz seams were imbedded fine particles of native copper. How came 
they there? 

In reference to the fissure veins of Keweenaw County, I think Mr. 
Blandy is correct in placing those at the western end of the point in 
the first and oldest classes. Those centered around the Cliff, Phoenix 
and Central mines are undoubtedly the most prolific in mineral, while 
those farther to the east are more or less barren of mineral, and many 
of them can be classed only as cross-courses. At the Cliff Mine there 
are 15 well-known amygdaloid belts which for ages poured their mineral 
contents into the Cliff’s great fissure vein, from which so many thou- 
sands of tons of masses of copper have been extracted. 

The district included in Mr. Blandy’s first class between the North 
American and the Delaware will yet become a large producer from 
its fissure veins crossing the Greenstone, while the belts underlying 
the Greenstone will yet be found highly metaliferous, and it is some- 
what surprising that so sanguine, yet conservative, a management as 
that of.the Central Mine should let so large a territory as that owned 
by them remain unexplored and undeveloped. 

I also agree with Mr. Blandy that the copper ore deposits have been 
placed there since the formation of the native copper deposits. I am 
inclined to think, however, that time will prove these ore deposits more 
extensive and regular than at present thought of. I do not believe that 
the present limits of the great copper range, namely the northern and 
southern belts of sandstone, contain all the copper veins of the several 
counties through which it passes. In Ontonagon County is is well 
known that copper-bearing amygdaloid belts exist south of the southern 
belt of sandstone. In the same county I know of several veins of cop- 
per ore from a few inches to 4 ft. wide in the slates and traps north of 
the so-called northern boundary sandstone of the trap range, and these 
formations can be traced from the Porcupine Mountains, Ontonagon 
County, to Houghton County. May it not be that the Whitneyite and 
Mohawkite recently found at the Mohawk Mine are only branches of 
some of the ore deposits mentioned, which have broken through and 
found their way into the softer amygdaloid lodes of the copper range? 

We now come to another division of Mr. Blandy’s excellent article, that 
of dividing the mineral range into copper zones. I had not before heard 
of any of our Lake men making this division of our copper formation, 
but it has long been a theory of my own. Mr. Blandy’s division of the 
mineral range is substantially correct, although from recent investiga- 
tion and developments the number of zones or divisions can be in- 
creased largely, especially in Ontonagon County. I think Mr. Blandy’s 
zone theory is absolutely proved in the district covered by the Calumet 
and Quincy Mine formation, which I will divide and call the “Calumet 
Zone” and the “Quincy Zone.”’ In the Calumet Zone the Calumet con- 
glomerate and Osceola lodes are the rich belts. No other lodes lying 
to the northeast or southwest have been found in the territory con- 
sidered worth working, and that the Calumet conglomerate in its course, 
northeast and southwest, is also devoid of mineral. In the Quincy 
Zone all the evidence goes to show that the Pewabic Lode is the main 
mineral-bearing lode of that territory, while the lodes contained in the 
Calumet Zone are non-mineralized in the Quincy Zone, and vice versa. 

Accepting, then, the theory of zones of Mr. Blandy as correct, I desire 
to call attention to a theory of my own, which is that each of these 
divisioned zones of our mineral belt has at or near its central point an 
apex containing the richest deposit of copper in the belt or belts em- 
braced in the zone, and that the belts as they extend eastward or west- 
ward pinch out, or become narrower and much poorer in mineral con- 
tents. Here are my reasons for my theory: Take the Calumet con- 
glomerate, for instance. No one will, I think, deny that the Calumet 
& Hecla to-day has all that is valuable in that wonderful lode in its 
extension northeast and southwest. At the Centennial, to the north- 
east the lode is too barren to work at a profit; also at the southwest 
extension on the Osceola. The Calumet Lode elséwhere has been found 
barren, except in its downward course at the Tamarack. At the Frank- 
lin, Jr., a drift was driven south and east until it cut the Calumet Lode 
and it was found absolutely barren, This drift was extended until the 
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Osceola Lode was cut and it, too, was found barren of mineral, thus 
proving that the Calumet and Osceola companies have the rich zone 
and apex of the Osceola lode as well. Take again the Cliff Zone. I think 
no one will deny that the Cliff Mine had the richest part or apex of the 
rich deposit of copper embraced in its territory. Then take again the 
Pewabic Lode at the Quincy Mine, which now includes the old Pewabic 
Mine, from which the lode takes its name. History repeats itself, and 
the Quincy has about all that is valuable of the Pewabic Lode. I omit 
the Franklin, as they have practically worked out the Pewabic Lode to 
their boundary line. At the old Hancock Mine, which adjoins the 
Quincy to the south and west, the Pewabic Lode pinched out and never 
paid for working. No one will claim that in the extension of the lode 
to the northeast anything has been opened or worked that is as rich 
as the Quincy, which surely has the apex of the Pewabic Lode and 
Zone. 

Again, take the Minnesota Mine, in Ontonagon County, meaning the 
“mother of mines,’ now the Michigan Mine, and once known as the 
richest copper mine in the world, and which will yet sustain that repu- 
tation. Here we find that the territory embraced in the Minnesota and 
the eastern portion of the National Mine contains the apex of the rich 
belt Known as the Minnesota Lode. The Rockland Mine adjoining to 
the east never produced the copper the Minnesota did, and so far the 
western portion of the National Mine has failed to show the rich ground 
found in the Minnesota. Surely these proofs of actual and long-con- 
tinued mining on the lodes of the several mines mentioned sustain my 
theory. 

I will venture the following predictions: That the rich part of the 
Carp Lake (Ontonagon County) cupriferous sandstone belt will be 
found in the present Carp Lake Mine and immediately adjoining lands. 
That the rich part of the Norwich epidotes will be found in the Nor- 
wich Mine and immediate adjoining lands. That the rich part of the 
several lodes of the Evergreen Range will be found in the 
territory embraced in the Adventure, Toltec and Ridge mines. 
That the rich part of the Winona Lode will be hereafter found in 
the territory embraced in the Adventure, Toltec and Ridge mines. 
That the rich part of the Winona Lode will be found in the Wi- 
nona Mine and the adjoining territory to the southwest. That the 
Champion and Tri-Mountain mines have the rich part of the Baltic 
Lode, the Baltic having only part of it, as the lode pinches out in a 
northeasterly extension. That the Isle Royale and its adjacent terri- 
tory to the southwest will have the richest zone or apex of the cupriferous 
lode known as the Isle Royale. Its extension to the northeast, as proven 
by work at several properties, shows that it is too low-grade a proposi- 
tion to work ata profit. But the lode is such a strong and persistent 
one that it will be opened and worked on some of the properties lying 
farther to the northeast at no very distant day, but at what point I 
would not venture to say. That the Mohawk is the rich apex of the 
belt of the zone to which it belongs. That the Central Mine and prop- 
erties immediately west will yet be found to be in a rich copper zone 
of the belts underlying the Greenstone. 

These are theories, deductions and predictions made after much obser- 
vation and study of the vein formation of our copper district for over 
40 years. Time alone will prove if correct. They may serve as a line 
of thought for the younger generation to examine and study, for on their 
shoulders will fall the work of developing the vast hidden resources 
of this favored mineral district. Alfred Meads. 

Marquette, Mich., Nov. 20, 1900. 


QUARRYING ROAD METAL IN GREAT BRITAIN.—The develop- 
ment of tramways and the large expenditure of county councils on main 
roads have together enormously enhanced the demand for stone-paving 
sets and macadam material generally, says the London “Colliery Guard- 


ian.’ In the Midlands, nothing has so far been found so well adapted 
to the purpose as the basic series of igneous rocks which are found in 
Staffordshire. These rocks consist almost exclusively of dolerites or 
basalts, the latter being merely a fine-grained variety of the former. 
They are intruded among the coal-measures and shales, the original 
mineral constituents being crystals, augite, olivine, magnetite, ilmenite 
and apatite. The Hailstone Hill, near Rowley, the Powk Hill near 
Walsall, the Titterston Clee Hill, Knowle Hill near Kinlet, and Swin- 
nerton Park near Stafford are the leading centers of this valuable stone 
deposit. The quarrying of the stone is in several places materially 
facilitated by the use of stone-breaking machinery, and for some con- 
siderable time past the supply has been unequal to the demand. 


THE FIRST STONE ARCH BRIDGE BUILT IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—The first stone bridge with ring stones built in the United 
States is claimed by the town of Ipswich, Mass. This bridge, while not 
of great magnitude, consisting of two spans of about 28 ft. each, has 
an interesting history and reflects no little credit upon its builder, says 
the “Railroad Gazette.” The structure is situated upon South Main 
Street, where it crosses the Ipswich River. The sidewalk is about 6 ft. 
wide and the roadway 22 ft., one side of which is occupied by a single 
trolley car track. In 1838 the bridge was widened 12 ft., making the 
original width between parapets about 16 ft. The material is granite 
hewn or split from boulders collected from the fields near by. The in- 
scription cut in a large stone at one end of the sidewalk parapet reads, 
“Choate Bridge. Built by Town and County, 1764.” 

Col. John Choate, the builder, must have possessed considerable cour- 
age to attempt such a structure, for, like all innovations, it was ridi- 
culed by many from the start. When the time drew near for the false- 
work to be removed public opinion ran so high against the bridge 
(which was deemed unsafe by a large number of the citizens, and by 
some even it was contended that it would not stand under its own 
weight) that Col. Choate, to save his life in case the bridge failed, had 
his horse ready to take him out of the district. His precautions were 
needless, however, as the bridge did not fall and has been in constant 
use up to the present time. It trembles a little under a heavy team, 
but will doubtless give good service for many years to come. 
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A CALIFORNIAN’S IMPRESSION OF NOVA SCOTIA GOLD MINING. 





Mr. Sidney Smith, one of the owners of the Lucas Mine in Calaveras 
County, California, has been spending some months in Nova Scotia, 
and writes us his impressions substantially as follows: 

There are some good gold mines in Nova Scotia and the gold is worth 
$19.75 per ounce. The veins are small, but carry values from $20 to 
$60 per ton, free milling. The miners in this section are behind the 
times; they work no concentrators as a rule, and use the old high-slow 
discharge in their mills; consequently large values are lost in the tail- 
ings, which are high grade, and can be treated chemically, or chlorinated 
at a profit. I have secured all the available dumps in the Province and 
intend to work them in the spring by a chemical process, with con- 
centrators on some of the dumps. 

The methods of working mines here is a novelty to a Californian. 
For instance, a shaft is sunk 100 ft., then a drift run on the ledge 50 ft. 
and another shaft sunk the same depth and the vein worked out to the 
surface by underhand stoping (old bench stoping). They then continue 
sinking shaft. I have seen 10 shafts in 1,500 ft. on a vein, some 60 ft 
deep, others 120 ft. or so. 

I send you a photograph (No. 1) of a mine with 10 shafts with small 
houses over each one, worked by wire rope or a friction wheel from the 
mill, which is operated by water power obtained from the stream. You 
will see in a line, three shaft houses, and three in a line parallel with 
that, for the reason that there are parallel veins here about 50 or 100 ft. 
apart, and these small houses are all shaft houses. Deep shafts are not 
sunk and no crosscuts are run in the whole country. 

I think if worked as our California mines are worked, the mines 
would pay large dividends. The veins average from 4 to 15 in. in a 
granite formation and in slate, about 2% ft. between walls. No water 
is in the mines, except that caught from the surface. They have in 
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one mine, which has a 40-stamp mill, paying $8,000 per month, a large 
vein of $3 rock, and in another there is an 8-in. vein of $50 rock which 
pays $10,000 per month. The Government exacts a fee of 2 per cent. on 
all gold produced. Very few Americans are here. 

I also enclose a photograph (No. 2), which shows the mill and tailing 
dump of the Lakeview Mine at Waverly, N. S. This dump contains 
30,000 tons, which assay from $3 to $7 per ton. 


DIAMONDS FOR DRILLING. 





According to Mr. J. H. Ehrmann in “Boring and Drilling,’’ South 
Africa is now the chief source of supply for diamonds for industrial 
purposes, as well as for those used as gems. Besides the De Beers Mines 
diamonds are obtained from Jagersfontein and from washings on the 
Vaal River. The De Beers diamonds are neither so hard nor so white 
as those from Jagersfontein. The diamonds obtained from the latter 
place are of a bluish-white color, which is one of their chief character- 
istics. The borts, on the other hand, are of a darker color and exceed- 
ingly hard. The Vaal River diamonds are very similar to those of 
Jagersfontein, but many of them have become water-worn, while they 
are also impregnated with a trace of oxide of iron which is seen in the 
tinge of red visible in them. 

In regard to Brazilian diamonds they run in much smaller sizes, large 
stones being very rare, though the quality is often very fine. Brazilian 
mines also are the only producers of the carbon or black diamonds, 
none of this description being found in South Africa. Australian dia- 
monds are also very small in size, and rarely exceed 1 carat in weight, 
but are of a very hard composition. The size of African diamonds varies 
very considerably; much more so than is the case with the Brazilian. 

Diamonds are used for boring, drilling, diamond polishing, wire draw- 
ing, stone sawing, glass cutting, engraving, etc., and for each purpose a 
different description of stone is necessary. 

As to the great rise in the price of diamonds during the last few years 
Mr. Ehrmann states, that it has more than doubled from what it was 10 
years ago, a movement which he attributes to the consolidation in the 
diamond mining industry, and to the great increase in the demand for 
the diamonds themselves, particularly for the United States. 

Diamonds are found in their natural state in a great variety of shapes, 
which are known in the trade as crystals, melees, cleavages and borts, 
and the value of the diamond for the different industrial purposes is 
greatly dependent on its shape. For instance, for boring and drilling, 





round hard stones are much the best. For wire-drawing, a flat stone is 
most suitable and most valuable, while for stone sawing, angular dia- 
monds are preferable to any others. 


THE SICILIAN SALT INDUSTRY. 





According to a report of the British Vice-Consul, the yield of salt 
made in the Trapani salt works last year amounted to about 200,000 tons. 
The salt exported from Trapani was 107,566 tons, against 85,462 tons in 
1898. The number of salt works actually existing in the Trapani Dis- 
trict is 45, occupying an area of about 10 square kms., and nearly all 
the shore from Trapani up to Marsala. The salt works are alli private 
property, and the government monopoly, which. is strictly enforced in 
all continental Italy, does not exist in the island of Sicily. 

The process of making salt is yet very primitive, but owing to the set- 
tled state of the climate during the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber, and also the purity of the sea water, the yield is, with rare excep- 
tions very abundant. Upon an average the quantity of salt produced in 
one year in all the works is about 200,000 tons. The best conditions for 
making salt are dry and clear weather accompanied by a light breeze; 
the wind by agitating the surface of the water greatly helps the precipi- 
tation of the salt to the bottom of the pans and the evaporation of the 
water. 

All the area of a saline is occupied by pans, except a small space for a 
house and stores. The pans are employed for various uses, and in a 
well-constituted saline must occupy no more than one-seventh part of 
the whole area. Other pans are destined for preparing the waters, which 
occupation is a constant care during the whole year. When the water is 
first taken from the sea it is passed into a pan called ‘“‘Fredda” (cold), 
and then gradually passes into other pans until it is collected into a pan 
called “Calda’’ (warm); at first the water contains very little salt. By 
evaporation it becomes more impregnated, containing less water and 
more salt, and when it reaches the “Calda” the temperature is 30° or 35°, 
C., at which point it is ready for making salt, and when the proper season 
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comes, with a large quantity of this water ready, a few days are enough 
to do the necessary work and obtain the product. 

The salt pans are quadrilateral in form, measuring about 30 m. square; 
each side is 40 cm. high; the bottom or bed may be of mud or sand; the 
oldest pans have always a mud bottom, but it is so hard that a man can 
walk on it without leaving any trace of his steps, and water will not be 
absorbed by it. The system of making sand bottoms is relatively recent, 
the first trials having been made not later than 50 years ago, and since 
then the transformations have always increased every year. When the 
salt is made on sand-bottomed pans, it is much cleaner and whiter, but 
it always contains a little sand. It is generally admitted that the older 
a saline is the better is the quality of the salt produced, and this is due 
to the bottoms of the pans, which much necessarily be hard and well 
consolidated. All salines are provided with windmills, which are used 
for passing the water from the sea into the pans, and also for grinding 
the salt. Ground salt is never exported, but is only used for local 
fisheries and other purposes in Sicily. 

When there is no more water in the pan the men proceed to collect 
the salt in small heaps, each one corresponding to the contents of six 
large baskets, and in this state it is left to dry for about 24 hours. It is 
then removed from the pan, and piled up in a rectangular heap, which, 
as soon as possible, is covered with tiles to preserve the salt from rain 
and dust. Each heap may contain up to 300 tons of salt. All the salines 
are divided by channels, which give access to the lighters. The channels 
are not very deep, nor are they kept clean. A salt pan gives three, four 
and sometimes five crops during the season, which is considered finished 
when rain commences in the autumn, and when nights are becoming so 
long and so damp that the progress obtained during the day is counter- 
acted during the night time. 

Three qualities of salt are produced, which are respectively called 
first quality fine grained Trapani salt; first quality coarse grained Mar- 
sala salt; best ground marine salt. The fine grained quality is made in 
all the salines which are situated in the neighborhood of the town and 
its port, and the coarse quality is produced in those salines which are 
nearer to the town of Marsala; but the salt is always shipped in the 
port of Trapani, and all the salines belong to Trapanese proprietors. 

The salt is exported to Norway and Sweden, Finland, the United States 
of America, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Canada and other countries; 
and it is principally employed for curing or salting fish. Prices are very 
variable. Sometimes special occurrences, which take place in a country, 
are the cause of a great reduction in prices, as, for instance, the Spanish- 
American war, which caused the Spanish exchange on gold to go up to 
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the high rate of 70 per cent. and more, and therefore the Norweigans, 
who import every year large quantities of salt for their fisheries, took 
advantage of the situation by buying all the salt then existing in Iviza 
(Balearic Islands). The difficulty of finding tonnage is sometimes the 
reason why many orders cannot be executed, and the salt consequently 
remains accumulated for years. 

It has been the custom for a very long time to export salt to the 
United States in sailing vessels, which, rather than go across in ballast, 
prefer to charter at a low freight, getting enough to pay their pilotages, 
tugs and other expenses; but now wooden vessels are scarce, and the 
insurance companies decline to insure the cargoes of salt if ships are 
not first class. The rate of freights generally offered are as follows: 

New York, $1.44; Boston, $2.16; Gloucester (Mass.), $2.28 to $2.40, 
and Halifax (N. S.), $1.80 to $1.92. The salt is sold free alongside in the 
port of Trapani, all expenses and export duty included. 

The loading is done by steam winches, and large steamers can load by 
six or eight gangs. Old petroleum barrels are employed to ship the salt, 
and the work is generally executed very quickly; some merchants are 
able to supply nearly 1,000 tons daily; others, though they are also large 
producers, cannot give more than 500 or 600 tons daily, because their 
salines are situated far from the port, and they much depend on cir- 
cumstances, principally on contrary winds or calms, which delay the 
lighters. The usage of the port is 200 tons per day, and no merchant 
will engage himself to supply steamers with a larger quantity. 

Salt at Trapani is sold by the salma, a measure of 18 large bushels, the 
weight of which varies according to the saline where it has been pro- 
duced, and depends also on its dryness. Upon an average, 1 salma of 
salt weighs about 480 kgs., although some special kind of fine-grained 
salt reaches even 510 kgs. to the salma. When the salt is sold in Nor- 
way, Sweden or Finland, the salma is guaranteed to be not less than 3% 
Norway barrels. 

The salt pans, as has been already mentioned are private property, 
and no income tax is paid on them. The taxes imposed are the “Fond- 
iaria” and “Favoricata”—land building taxes—which amount to 33 per 
cent. on the net revenue; besides this, the proprietor of a saline has no 
other expenses, except those for the production of salt, the lighterage 
alongside ship, and the export duty, which is paid according to the 
register tonnage of the ship, increased by 50 per cent. The average cost 
per salma is production, 0.80 lire; lighterage, 0.45; loading, 0.40; duty, 
0.11; total, 1.76 lire, or about 24c. The selling price has varied, the high- 
est obtained being 4 lire, or 77 ¢., per salma, in 1892, 1893 and 1898; the 
lowest, 2.80 lire, or 54c., in 1899. 


DEOXIDIZING STEEL CASTINGS. 


A German process, lately taken up by the Krupp Company, is operated 
as follows, according to the London “Iron and Coal Trades Review”: 
An alloy of aluminum, manganese, silicon, and iron, in which the man- 
ganese and silicon are in the form of ferromanganese and ferrosilicon, 
is first prepared, the proportion of the elements in the finished alloy 
being 5 per cent. aluminum, 10 per cent. manganese, 10 per cent. silicon 
and 75 per cent. iron. This alloy is added to the molten steel in such 
proportions that practically only a trace of the contituent of the same, 
or at least less than one-tenth of 1 per cent., remains in the finished 
casting, it being of course understood that the iron added by the alloy 
is in such proportion that more or less of the same is not oxidized and 
remains in the finished casting, while the remaining elements of the 
alloy are practically completely oxidized and form a readily fusible 
slag. The actual quantity of the alloy added to the molten iron or 
steel will, of course, depend on the amount of oxygen found to be con- 
tained in the iron or steel. Under ordinary conditions, from 0.5 to 0.8 
per cent. of the alloy is added in the treatment of basic steel. : 

The addition of the molten metal for the deoxidation or reduction of 
steel or iron castings may consist simply of a single metal having a 
greater affinity for oxygen than the metal under treatment, such as 
aluminum, combined with a non-metallic slag-forming substance, such 
as silicon; but it is generally of advantage to employ at least two metals 
as an addition, in order to produce double or multiple silicates, which 
form a much less refractory slag than the single silicate does. For this 
reason, in the above example in the treatment of steel, use is made of 
two metals—to wit, aluminum and manganese. If the manganese be 
omitted from the alloy above set forth, it is still probable that a double 
salt consisting of aluminum-iron silicate will be formed. However, the 
presence of manganese positively insures the formation of a readily 
fusible slag. 


RHODIUM ALLOYS. 


A specimen piece of pure rhodium wire, exhibited by Heraeus, of 
Hanau, at Paris, indicates that this metal has only quite recently been 
prepared in sufficient quantities to study its metallurgical character, al- 
though platinum-rhodium thermo-couples have been used for several 
. years, says London “Engineering.” Great attention is now being paid 
to the nature of alloys, and the rhodium alloys are not less interesting 
than others. According to Dr. Roessler, of the Gold and Silver Refinery 
of Frankfurt-am-Main, rhodium appears to have been confused with 
iridium in some cases. We have two groups of platinum metals, the 
one with a specific gravity of about 12, the other with a gravity of about 
22. Rhodium belongs to the first group, iridium to the second. If 5 
milligrams of rhodium are fused with 1 gram of silver, melted in lead, 
the regulus resulting from cupellation is not bright as silver, but dim 
gray. When the grain is dissolved in nitric acid, this gray film dis- 
integrates into fine, glittering scales which float in the solution. These 
scales are fine hexagonal crystals of pure rhodium. When more rhodium 
is applied, it is afterward re-obtained in the amorphous state. There is, 
therefore, no alloy of rhodium and silver, and rhodium is not soluble in 
silver, but it is soluble in lead. Iridium behaves similarly. The silver- 
iridium grain, resulting when the above-mentioned proportions are ob- 
served, has the bright color of silver, the much heavier iridium particles 
are imbedded in the bottom of the grain, and when nitric acid is applied 
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as solvent, the iridium is again found crystallized, but the crystals 
rapidly sink in the solution. Large proportions of iridium are not dis- 
solved by th2 silver, and remains amorphous. On continued heating, 
the iridium becomes oxidized. 

The case is quite different with silver and platinum. These two metals 
alloy, and when such an alloy containing only a small proportion of 
platinum is dissolved in nitric acid, some of the platinum, which is itself 
insoluble in nitric acid, passes into solution with the excess of silver. 
Further, the platinum residue proves oxidized, and is then soluble in 
hydrochloric acid. Thus, an observation of Von der Ropp’s is confirmed, 
and it has in fact, been known that the anode mud, obtained in silver 
refineries from silver containing both gold and platinum, on the Moebius 
process, leaves an oxidized platinum residue behind, soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid. Ropp found water, oxygen and nitrous acid in this residue. 
The rhodium gold alloy resembles this platinum silver in these respects. 
It is prepared like the rhodium silver alloy, and dissolves in aqua regia 
with a darker color than gold alone would give. 

The properties of rhodium are evidently influenced by a large excess 
of gold. If more rhodium (above 5 per cent.) is forced into the gold 
which requires long-continued fusion, the excess of rhodium is after- 
ward found in beautiful star-shaped or feathery needles, easily dis- 
tinguished from the gold by their gray color. Gold and rhodium seem 
to form a real alloy, but it has not been isolated so far. To investigate 
the question further, Roessler prepared alloys of rhodium with bismuth, 
tin and antimony. The metals have to be heated above their melting 
points for some time. Bismuth takes up 5 per cent. maximum of rho- 
dium. When the excess of bismuth is extracted with cold nitric acid, 
crystals of Rh Bis remain behind, which are themselves soluble in boil- 
ing nitric acid. The same crystals can be prepared by fusing together 
the respective proportions of the two metals corresponding to that for- 
mula, and those crystals are entirely soluble in hot nitric acid; no 
bismuth can then be extracted with cold acid. Any excess of rhodium 
is afterward found in the crystallized or in the amorphous state; the 
amorphous metal had evidently not been taken up by the fused mass. 


NEW SAFETY STOP FOR MINE CAGES.—In a safety arrangement 
for sustaining mine cages in the event of breakage to the rope, devised 
by Herr F. A. Munzner, of Obergruna, near Siebenlehn, Silesia, eccen- 
trics are set with knife-like teeth which, both by penetrating into the 
wood of the guides during the turning of the eccentrics on their axles, 
and also by the alternate driving apart and pressing together of the 


wood fibers while so turning, bring about a gradual arrest of the cage 
without shock. 


OCHER IN GERMANY.—United States Consul-General Mason writes 
from Berlin, November 9th, 1900, that he has received a sample of crude 
ocher from Texas, which he-requested in a previous report. Mr. Mason 
adds: “This sample I caused to be divided and distributed among several 
of the leading consumers of yellow ocher in Germany, who, after exam- 
ination, report unanimously that the tint and quality of the ocher are 
alike excellent, but that it should be prepared for market by being first 
washed free from sand and other impurities, then dried, pulverized and 
put up in wooden casks. In this condition it would meet with a ready and 
extensive sale in Germany, where its wholesale value would range from 
$19.44 to $21.87 per metric ton, including casks, c. i. f. Hamburg. The 
process of washing ocher is simple and well known, and therefore re- 
quires no explanation. As above indicated, it will be necessary, in ° 
order to introduce this new product into this country, that the exporters 
shall provide for its transportation to a German port—preferably Ham- 
burg or Bremen—and give a definite price free on board at one or other 
of those ports. It is impossible for importers in this country to ascertain 
freights or provide charters from a port on the Gulf of Mexico to Ger- 
many. That belongs to the exporter, whose product will in the present 
case have to compete with French ocher, which has for many year: 
controlled the market in Germany.” 


MECHANICAL DRAFT AND ITS ADVANTAGES.—Within the past 
few years there has sprung up a decided sentiment in favor of forced or 
induced draft in land installations. The fitness of this form of draft 
for marine work, where tall chimneys are to be avoided, is readily con- 
ceded, and, following the precedent there established, the use of mechni- 
cal draft is extending to stationary plants. Natural draft depends upon 
the difference in temperature between the gases inside and outside the 
chimney, and is greater accordingly as the smoke and gas from the fur- 
nace pass out in a more highly-heated state. But this entails a great 
loss of heat which might otherwise be used to better advantage. The 
introduction of an economizer into the flue space has the effect of ab- 
sorbing some of this excess heat and returning it to the boiler through 
the water. Yet even the economizer dare not consume too much, or the 
temperature of the flue gases will be so much reduced, as to seriously 
impair the effect of the draft. By means of a fan or a centrifugal 
blower, however, the combustion can be made more nearly perfect, ow- 
ing to a nicety of regulation of the air supply, and therefore the gases 
will reach their maximum temperature. The economizer may then 
absorb every unit of heat that escapes into the stack, if possible, with- 
out detriment to the draft, since the pressure from the blower furnishes 
this. By this combined installation of economizer and forced draft a 
saving of 15 per cent. has been made in cases where fuel was dear and 
the feed-water low in temperature. It costs less to instal a mechanical 
draft apparatus than to build a suitable chimney for natural draft. And 
then it is possible to secure a more complete utilization of the waste heat 
than by ordinary methods. Poor grades of coal may be used, in con- 
nection with mechanical draft, to great advantage, thus lessening the 
cost of coal supply. Again there is no chance of the efficiency of the 
draft being influenced by the weather. If the draft tends to become 
weak the fan may be speeded up to keep it uniform, and if, under the 
stress of some sudden emergency, it is found necessary to generate 
more steam in a very short time, an increase in the force of the draft, 
directly under the control of the engineer, makes a quick response to the 
demand. 
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A DIRECT-CONNECTED GENERATING SET. 





Economy of steam consumption is, of course, a most vital considera- 
tion in the performance of an engine, for upon that depends the coal 
bill. It often happens, in addition, that installation conditions de- 
mand economy of floor space. The accompanying illustration shows 
a type of engine fulfilling both these requirements in the highest de- 
gree. It is a standard upright Class A engine, manufactured by the 
Buffalo Forge Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., and in this case is connected 
to a generator of the Triumph Electric Company’s make, though it 
will be understood, of course, that any standard dynamo may be so 
connected. The rigid cast-iron frame of the upright enclosed type has 
one cylinder head cast a part thereof, and to this are bolted the cylin- 
der and steam chest, though in the smaller sizes the cylinder also 
is cast on a frame. Cylinder and guides are bored with the same 
setting of the boring bar, so that perfect alignment results. The mate- 
rial employed ‘throughout is the very best obtainable, while the work- 
manship is high in like degree. 

A unique feature of this upright engine is that it is enclosed to run 
in oil, so that perfect lubrication of the main bearings, crank pin, wrist 
pin and guides is assured. Other bearing surfaces are cared for by con- 
tinuous oilers of large capacity, and for the cylinder and steam chest, a 
large sight feed lubricator is provided. As a result of this thorough 
system, smooth running at continuous high speeds is readily possible. 
Another feature which renders this engine valuable for high-speed 
lighting and power service is close regulation. This is afforded by a 
centrifugal fly-wheel governor of great sensitiveness. The latter prop- 
erty follows in part from the careful design, which provided three 
means of adjustment for the governor, and in part, also, from the pro- 
vision of ample lubrication for all the governor pins and rubbing sur- 
faces of the valve motion. The valve, it may be added is of the piston 
type, perfectly balanced. 

In view of the illustration herewith shown, it is hardly necessary to 





BuFFALO UPRIGHT DIRECT CONNECTED ENGINE. 


comment upon the extremely small fioor space required for such a gen- 
erating set. This feature has resulted in the extensive application of 
the Buffalo Forge Company upright engine to marine service, where the 
requirements are especially severe. The machine in question has a 
range of sizes from 4 to 100 H. P. 


THE NEW MINING EXCHANGE BUILDING AT COLORADO 
SPRINGS. 





By Our Special Correspondent. 





Within six months time the Colorado Springs Mining Stock Associa- 
tion will be transacting business in its new building. This building has 
been in course of construction for six months, and it will be ready 
for the purposes of the Exchange by June Ist, 1901. While the building 
is Mr. W. S. Stratton’s property, he has named it the Mining Stock Ex- 
change, and he erected it with the purpose of giving the Mining Stock 
Association facilities adequate for the transaction of its large business. 

The arrangement between the parties was a very simple one. The old 
Exchange quarters had become too cramped and the association needed 
a building in keeping with its position. Mr. Stratton owned a piece of 
unimproved property in a location adapted to the purpose, and the 
association gave him assurances which were sufficient to protect him 
from a business point of view. The association agreed to take a lease 
on a portion of the building for a period of five years. 

The building is a pretentious structure. The exterior architecture is 
severe but impressive. The interior will be simple but elegant. In the 
finish of the Exchange hall, blue-veined, white Italian marble will be 
the most conspicuous decorative feature, the walls, ceiling and columns 
being entirely of that material. The Exchange hall will be 50 by 65 ft. 
in size, two stories high, and will be almost in the center of the build- 
ing and on the first floor. The exterior walls of the building are of 
gray granite to the second story, and the remainder of terra cotta. It is 
five stories high, with a frontage of 100 ft. on Pike’s Peak Avenue and 
170 ft. on Nevada Avenue. 

Aside from the Exchange hall, the first floor will be occupied by a 
trust company and several of the large brokerage firms doing business 
on the Exchange. The remaining four floors will be arranged for offices, 


of which there will not be less than 250. When completed, the building 
will represent an investment of $300,000. 

The growth and present magnitude of the mining stock business of 
Colorado Springs is one of the incidents of the development of the Crip- 
ple Creek District. More shares of mining stock are bought and sold 
on this Exchange than in any other city in the world, and in only two 
other cities—London and Boston—is the aggregate cash value of the 
transactions larger. 

In Colorado Springs there are some 200 firms and individuals in the 
brokerage business, and directly and indirectly not less than 1,000 peo- 
ple are engaged in it. The mining stock business here is of a whole- 
some and conservative character. Investors have depended for returns 
on the value and output of the mines and not on the manipulations of 
rings and companies. Wildcats are not accorded any favor. There 
have therefore been no scandals, sensational failures nor suicides asso- 
ciated with its history. In short, the Mining Exchange and the stock 
business of Colorado Springs generally are conducted on a high plane 
and in line with the best business methods. 


TAPERED MINE PROPS. 

The accompanying il.ustrations, from the London “Colliery Guard- 
ian,” show the use of mine props tapered at the lower end, the use of 
which has been advocated by the designer, Mr. W. H. Hepplewhite, in 
Great Britain. He claims that as the superincumbent strata settle, in- 
stead of bending and breaking the prop, the tapered end, being the 








TAPERED MINE PROPS. 


weakest point, will give way gradually, the point burring and the prop 
remaining erect and unbroken. When the time arrives for its with- 
drawal the timber will be found erect and unbroken. Supposing that 
the burring has advanced 4 to 5 in. along the taper, the timber can be 
reset in the same stall on a foot-lid and the burring will proceed again 
on the same principle. in fact, it follows that so long as a weak point 
is made at the end of the prop, and rendered relatively weaker than 
the other portion, the prop may be reset in suitable places as long as 
there is length to set. Finally, when too short for use as a prop, it can be 
cut up for lids or sleepers. Bars or stretchers having both ends treated 
similarly to the props, the ends being relatively weaker than the middle 
portion, would burr, thus saving the timbers from breakage and at the 
same time more securely supporting the roof. The tapering can be 
done either by manual labor or machinery at a small cost. 

Fig. 1 shows the use of tapered bars and props, and Fig. 2 illustrates 
the result. Fig. 3 is a sketch ot a machine ior tapering props fitted 
with removable knives. It has a traveling table, similar to the table on 
a pipe screwing machine, controlled by a rack and pinion. The prop is 
secured to this table by a clamp, with right and left-hand screws. Each 
machine will taper about 30 props per hour, and about 4 H.P. is re- 
quired to drive it. 


SLATE IN INDIA.—The production of slate in India is given by the 
Government returns for 1899 at 9 tons from the Northwest Provinces; 
6,982 tons from Madras; 17,914 tons from Rajputana; total, 24,905 tons. 
In 1898 the total was 26,530 tons, showing a decrease last year of 1,625 
tons, or 6.1 per cent. 
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THE COAL-FIELDS OF NATAL.* 





By Wm. Taylor Heslop. 





The coal-measures of South Africa are usually considered to belong to 
the Triassic formation, but their precise geological horizon can by no 
means be regarded as definitely determined. South African coals may 
be divided into three classes, as distinguished by the appearance of the 
coal alone: (1) Bright coal, similar in appearance to British bituminous 
coal, showing a cubic cleavage, but with more distinct horizontal lam- 
ination than British coal. (2) Dull coal, similar to splint coal, with cubic 
or irregular cleavages, but often with a coarse grain, and always with 
a much higher proportion of ash than the bright coal with which it is 
immediately associated. (3) Semi-bright coal, a fine-grained coal with 
a conchoidal fracture and no lamination. In appearance it resembles 
some of the Welsh or Irish anthracites, but it has a graphitic luster. It 
contains from 25 to 35 per cent. of ash. The upper unworked portion 
of the Clydesdale (Transvaal) coal seams forms a good example of this 
variety. The dull coal and bright coal are often found inter-laminated, 
the one gradually merging into the other. It is a noteworthy feature of 
the South African coal-fields that where the seams are abnormally thick 
there is a greater proportion of dull and impure coal, and such seams 
are less constant in character and continuity than the seams of medium 
thickness. Thus the seams of Natal, which are comparatively thin, con- 
tain much less dull or impure coal, and are more uniform in character 
than those of the Transvaal. 

The Natal coal-field occupies the northern portion of the colony, form- 
ing a triangle of which the base is a line drawn east and west, about 12 
miles north of Ladysmith, and the two sides are, approximately, the 
boundaries of the colony to the north of that line. The average elevation 
above the sea is about 4,000 ft., although near Laing’s Nek coal is found 
almost 5,000 ft. above sea-level. During September, 1899, the last full 
month’s working before the commencement of the war, the total output 
was 40,351 tons. Of this quantity 19,407 tons were sold for bunker trade 
at Durban, and 508 tons were exported. In its production 128 Europeans, 
1,678 natives, and 878 Indian coolies were employed. 

The Dundee Collieries occupy the leading position among the produc- 
ing mines. Coal has been worked there during the last 30 years, al- 
though not to any great extent until some 10 years ago, when the output 
reached 4,000 tons per month. The coal has the following average 
analysis: Volatile matter, 16.63; fixed carbon, 70.53; sulphur, 4.18; ash, 
8.66. Although higher in sulphur and ash than some of the competing 
coals, the larger proportion of fixed carbon enables it to hold its own. 

The Natal Navigation Collieries are situated about 4 miles from the 
Natal Government Railway, with which they are connected by means of 
a branch line. The analyses of the coal which have so far been made 
are unreliable, but the coal undoubtedly contains at least 25 per cent. 
of vulatile matter, and less sulphur than the Dundee coal; unfortunately, 
it is very friable and will not stand handling without breakage. 

The St. George’s Colliery Company holds ground both east and west 
of the Natal Navigation colliery, but the working of the eastern part 
was abandoned and operations are now conducted on the western side. 
The occurrence of an explosion last year hampered the development of 
the mine, and the profit-earning stage was reached only a month or two 
before the commencement of the war. In quality, the coal is almost the 
same as the Natal Navigation coal, but it is not so friable. 

The Elandslaagte Collieries, the only productive coal-mines situated 
south of the Biggarsberg, possess the advantage of being nearest to the 
market, which compensates for the thinness of their seams and the 
slightly inferior nature of their coal. 

The Natal Marine Collieries are situated about 2 miles east of Dundee, 
and are the most recent producers in the colony. By extensive boring, 
an area of about 1,000 acres of coal, similar in section and quality to that 
of the Dundee collieries, and lying for the most part very near to the 
surface, has been proved. Although the coal had only been in the mar- 
ket a few months when the war broke out, it had already acquired a 
very good name and ready sale. 

The New Campbell Collieries.—Unfortunately, the main shaft of these 
mines was located within 100 ft. of an enormous dolerite dike, and where 
the coal was struck it only contained 4 per cent. of volatile matter. After 
1,400 ft. of driving, at right angles to the dike, bituminous coal of very 
good quality had just been proved when work was suspended. 

The South African Collieries were promoted by the De Beers Mines, 
with the idea of ultimately supplying coal to the Kimberly market. In 
sinking the shafts, a horizontal sheet of dolerite, or whinstone, 153 ft. in 
thickness was penetrated. The rock was so hard that progress was slow. 
Coal was struck at a depth of 360 ft., or 86 ft. below the bed of dolerite, 
and gave the following analysis: Volatile matter 8.6; fixed carbon, 79.7; 
ash, 9.7; water, 2.0. The percentage of sulphur in the ash was 3.35. 
Boiler tests, though variable in results, were not sufficiently satisfactory 
to justify further work at that point, and it will probably be found neces- 
sary to sink fresh shafts on one of the bituminous areas within the prop- 
erty, which covers about 16,000 acres. 

In the Newcastle District, the Newcastle and East and West Lennox- 
town collieries are furnishing small supplies. The coal in this district 
contains about 30 per cent. of volatile matter. Some of it is very good 
indeed, but the seams are more variable in quality and thickness than 
those of the Dundee district. Between the Natal Navigation Colliery 
and the town of Newcastle, coal of very good quality and thickness has 
been proved at a depth of 500 ft. at Dannhauser, in a shaft sunk by the 
Durban Collieries Syndicate. The top seam here shows 8 ft. 10 in. of 
coal. The bottom seam shows 4 ft. 2 in. of coal, a parting of 2 in. of 
shale and below that 1 ft. 3 in. more of coal. The top seam shows 40 
per cent. volatile matter; 49.78 fixed carbon; 9.42 ash; 0.80 moisture. 
The amount of sulphur is not stated. The bottom seam is richer in 
fixed carbon, analysis showing 31.20 per cent. volatile matter; 57.56 
fixed carbon; 10.44 ash; 0.80 moisture. 

Up to the present, the bunker trade of Durban furnishes the largest 
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market for the coal output, the next largest consumers being the Natal 
Government railways. The railway rate for the transport of coal is 
0.9c. per ton per mile, or $2.16 per ton for the distance of 240 miles from 
Dundee to Durban. Since February, 1899, to encourage the export trade, 
a rebate of 33 per cent. on the ordinary rate for all coal exported from 
the colony has been made. The loading facilities at Durban harbor are 
meager, all coal being loaded into ships in baskets or bags on the backs 
of Kaffirs, and at a cost of 36c. per ton. Improved arrangements for 
loading will be necessary befére any great expansion of the export trade 
can take place. It is to Cape Colony that Natal coal owners are now 
turning their attention, in the hope of capturing the market at present 
supplied by Welsh coal. It is estimated that the requirements of the 
Cape Colony amount to 500,000 tons per annum, which have hitherto 
been supplied by Welsh coal, by collieries in the Stormberg and Indwe 
districts of Cape Colony, and from Vereeniging on the Vaal River. 

The largest market for coal in South Africa is that of the Witwaters- 
rand Gold-Fields. Hitherto Natal coal has been shut out from the 
Transvaal by a prohibitive duty of $1.20 per 100 lbs. When the duty 
is removed Natal coal must be prepared to pay a railway freightage of 
from 96c. to $1.20 per ton over and above that paid by the Middelburg 
coal. This difference would be largely caused by the freight from the 
Dundee District to the Transvaal border, and it would not be materially 
affected by any future re-adjustment of railway rates in the Transvaal, 
Whether Natal coal is able, on account of its better quality, to carry 
this rate and compete in the Witwatersrand market with the Middel- 
burg coal much be left for future trials to decide. 


MINING MACHINERY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by G. D. Rice. 





In my last letter I spoke generally of gold placer mining in the Phil- 
ippines as carried on by the natives. It will be interesting to know 
some of the home-made plans of the natives for getting the gold from 
the hills. In Fig. 1 we show the bamboo sluices employed. The bamboo 
is cut full length, often about 60 ft. long, and is split. The halves are 
then arranged parallel like A, A, A, and adjusted to a cross piece, B. 
The water is washed through these bamboo sluices under pressure. 
The specific gravity of the gold is so much greater than that of the 
sand and other foreign substances that it sinks and catches in the 
natural riffles formed by the walls which exist at intervals along the 
interior of the bamboo. The wall is broken and cut down to within a 
fraction of an inch all around and serves its purpose well. 

There is ordinarily plenty of water available in the Philippines, but 
often the native miners are obliged to convey it from various points by 
means of bamboo pipes, such as are shown next. This bamboo piping 
is quite unique and interesting. I have seen miles of it around moun- 
tains and through-gulleys. It all leaks a little at the joints, and the 
wood warps and swells under the influence of the water and the heat 
of the sun. However, some of the water gets through to its destination 
and this is enough to suit the purposes of the natives. One way of 
effecting a union in the bamboo piping is presented in Fig. 2, in which 
the ends of the opposite sticks, C C, are shown with a larger piece of 
bamboo D over them. Then the crevices are plugged with a soft sort of 
clay that, when once hardened in the heat of the sun, remains in a baked 
shape and is serviceable for the work intended. Sometimes these pipes are 
formed by uniting the ends as shown in Fig. 3 in which an end of smaller 
diameter, like E, is fitted in one of larger diameter, like F. Then again, 
some of the natives who have an artistic turn, make the unions on a 
more intricate plan, as shown in Fig. 4, in which the end, H, is fitted 
on the dovetail pattern to the end, G. This requires that the adjustment 
be correct and the work done well, otherwise a botchy job results that 
leaks badly. In repairing a leaky slit in the bamboo, as at I, the 
natives wind the portion with hemp cord, drawing it so tight that an 
ordinary leak is closed. 

The natives have an ingenious plan for getting hold of some of the 
so-called “invisible’ gold. The ‘“‘color’’ may be quite absent and it 
would seem hardly worth while to work the material. Yet by means of 
a hempen netting, ilke that in Fig. 5, considerable of the yellow metal 
is secured. The netting is very cheap, being made on the hand looms 
of the islands, from hemp, the weavers receiving only 15c. per day. 
This netting is stretched over a wooden frame, J, and is held in place 
by means of cross cords, K K. The affair is then placed at the last or 
lower end of the sluices at the point where the contents of the sluices 
run off to the river or ocean. As the water passes over the closely 
woven netting small particles of flour gold catch thereon. In the course 
of a few days the netting gets quite laden with the metal, which usually 
goes to waste. The netting is then removed and burned and the little 
gold obtained well repays for the work. 

Some of the natives have a strange but fairly effective mode of catch- 
ing some of the fine and worn gold particles at the beaches. Some of 
the samples I saw under the microscope showed indications of wear 
which must have been continued for years in the shifting sands of the 
uncertain beaches of the Philippines. I have seen horses go down and 
out of sight to their death in these quicksands. I once saw three United 
States soldiers go down simultaneously and escape by tumbling from 
their horses and rolling over and over to a place of safety, while the 
horses and equipment sank from view. In some of these sands the 
natives find rich deposits of very fine and worn particles of gold. They 
dig places in the earth near the beaches, like than in Fig. 6. There is 
an opening into which the gold-containing sands and waters are dumped 
and this leads to a domed cavity, C, the connection being by a channel, 
B. The idea of the dome is to protect the interests of the owner. Before 
he has done his day’s work, he washes the gold-containing sands into 
the domed portion, where it is protected from thieves. Next morning 
the water has drained from the sands through the earth, and if signs 
of gold are seen, he scoops the sands into the inclined sluice in Fig. 7. 
This sluice is supported on posts, C C, and is long enough to suit the 
purpose. The sides are marked D, the sluice boxes E. Some of the 
natives use a sifting cradle, like than shown in Fig. 8, in which 2 
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posts, F F, are set up, as shown, and a pole is strung across. 
To this pole is suspended, by means of the hemp ropes I I, a wood box, 
H. This box is provided with a double bottom, K and L, and the upper 
bottom is fitted with a wire sieve. The sands to be sifted are placed in 
the inner box, J, which is also provided with a sieve bottom. To operate 
this device the natives work the box back and forth and the inner box 
is thereby shifted from end to end, and the contents are sifted through 
to the second bottom, L, whence they are removed as soon as there is 
an accummulation. This material contains the very finest of the sands, 
and in it is a percentage of fine gold which is well worth the labor of 
getting out. 

The native miners are furnished with very crude tools to work with, 
and in some of the mines I noticed that the only method they had for 
shoveling earth was by means of half shells of cocoanuts. In Fig. 9 is 
the form of tool they use for cutting and splitting wood, picking the 
earth, breaking rock and for general purposes. They make one tool 
answer several missions. I recollect seeing a carpenter using his chisel 
for both a chisel and a screw driver. Of course he had to resharpen 





APPLICATIONS OF BORE-HOLES IN MINING. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





Probably no class of men are more severely taxed to devise economical 
ways and means than mining engineers in the anthracite coal region. 
If a canvas were made of the valuable devices and machinery now gen- 
eral throughout mining sections, it would probably be found that they 
originated, or were first adopted by the mining men of the anthracite 
field. Among the improvements that have been introduced during the 
last 20 years is that of using bore-holes to economize in material and 
labor. Originally bore-holes were introduced to obtain a water supply 
for towns and boilers, mine water being unfit for such service. Previous 
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NATIVE MINING DEVICES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


the tool whenever he had to use it as a chisel. It is the same with the 
miners. They will use one tool for a certain purpose for a time and 
then, owing to a shortage of tools, use it for another purpose. 


SPITZBERGEN COAL.—Some further information has been received 
with regard to the existence of coal in Spitzbergen. An expedition of a 
private character dispatched from Norway last summer to the island to 
exploit the coal-fields, has returned to Trondhjem with good results. In 
Advent Bay large coal-fields were discovered and seized, and some 
brought home as a sample. The coals, which are said to resemble 
anthracite, are reported by experts to be of good quality. A company is 
in course of formation in Trondhjem in order to work these coal-fields. 
In addition, a cargo of coal has been brought from the well-known de- 
posit at Cape Boheman, and has been tried on the State railways and 
otherwise. The drawback to these coals is, however, that they leave a 
very large quantity of porous slag in the furnaces, and are quite unsuit- 
able for locomotives. The slag, or deposit, of scoria would also prevent 
the use of the coals for domestic and factory purposes. 


to their introduction it was customary to haul water in dry times long 
distances, unless the collieries were favorably situated near some river 
or stream that did not go dry. 

The water that was obtained from these wells driven into the coal 
strata was not all that could be desired, but was so much better than 
mine water that its use has continued. The analysis of artesian well 
water taken from Drifton No. 2 well is given as follows, the analysis 
being made in 1883: Chlorine, 0.0001; sulphur trioxide, 0.1395; silicic acid, 
0.0380; ferric oxide, 9.9225; manganic oxide, 0.0181; aluminum oxide, 
0.0380; ferric oxide, 0.225; manganic oxide, 0.0120; total solids, 0.2677; 
loss, 0.0022; total, 0.2699 gr. of soluble substances in every 1,000 gr. or 
liter of water. 

The water, which was perfectly clear, gave a faint acid reaction; pro- 
duced a decidedly milky reaction with barium chloride, and a very weak 
reaction with silver nitrate. 

This water was treated before it entered the boilers, and even withovt 
previous treatment was decidedly better than mine water, as the latter, 
besides containing much calcium oxide, carried sulphuric acid suffi- 
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cient to destroy iron rails in a short time. The water supply for the 
Pocahontas Coal Field is almost entirely obtained from artesian wells. 

The first hole bored for prospecting by the diamond drill is said to 
have been bored in the anthracite field of Pennsylvania.* 

Many holes since then have been bored all over the world. The rope 
drill has also been extensively used for a similar purpose. 

The Wyoming Valley is covered with an alluvial deposit, sometimes 
300 ft. thick and more. The greatest depth of this deposit is between 
Nanticoke and Wilkes-Barre, on the Susquehanna River Flats. To 
guard against these alluvial deposits breaking into the coal mines, it 
is customary to put down bore-holes by the pipe system ahead of the 
workings so that a fair assurance of safety is continually maintained. 
These bore-hole tests are not always successful; in spite of the precau- 
tion taken a large body of quicksand broke into three of the mines of 
this district in 1899. This is due to the inability of the engineers to dis- 
cover the exact outline of the outcrop of the coal beds in this valley, 
even with the numerous bore holes put down. A dangerous crevice may 
exist within a radius of a few feet from a bore-hole and not be dis- 
covered. However, the bore-hole is the only available test which is 
feasible, consequently mine owners spend large sums of money annu- 
ally for them, and were it not for narrow pot-holes or crevices in the 
rocks which the drills fail to show there would be no accidents. As 
it is the expenditure amply pays for itseif, by lessening accidents.7 

Bore-Holes for Draining Gas.—At one time it was held that bore-holes 
into goaves, were the proper means for draining such dangerous places 
in coal mines of gas. The theory was that explosive gas being lighter 
than air would find its way along the goaf to the bore-hole and so 
escape to the surface. It is scarcely possible, under ordinary mine con- 
ditions, for gas to rise up out of bore-holes connected with a goaf. If 
the goaf was hermetically sealed possibly sufficient gas pressure would 
be generated in time to force back the weight of the atmosphere, and 
allow the gas to escape through the bore-hole. With open goafs and 
exhaust fans, the inflammable gases, if any exist, gradually diffuse with 
the ventilating current passing along the edges of the goaf, and should 
a bore-hole be put down into such places, the air from the bore-hole 
would increase diffusion and carry more gas into the air ways. The 
Hill Farm fire was probably due to a bore-hole supplying air in this man- 
ner after an explosion of gas in that mine. 

With blowing fans the reverse will occur, and every crack and crevice 
will be under pressure from the fan, and should they extend to the sur- 
face gas will escape from them, and not enter the ventilating current. 
The large goaves in the Oliver No. 1 and No. 2 mines, which are situated 
in Fayette County, Pa., could not be properly ventilated, and gas came 
into the current in such volumes as to make the return air dangerous.{ 
A blowing fan was erected to clear this portion of the mine, but as it 
kept the gas back under greater pressure, it rather made matters worse 
instead of better. 

To remedy this a 6-in. bore-hole was drilled over the goaf, and this 
drained the 12 acres worked out so completely that no gas has been en- 
countered since in the airways connected with the goaves. 

Bore-holes have proved useful for draining roof strata that contained 
gas, also coal beds themselves; but as a rule they have proved rather a 
source of danger than an effectual means of draining goaves of gas, 
until the blowing current was adopted. 

Bore-holes are sometimes placed in the coal bed in order to relieve 
the gas pressure as the face advances. The States of Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania and Washington require that in working toward 
or in close proximity to an abandoned part of a mine, that may contain 
fire damp.or accumulations of water, bore-holes shall be kept ahead of 
the face and in some instances on both sides of the headings.** 

Many disasters have occurred from neglecting to prove the ground 
ahead, and placing dependence upon old mine maps as a guide. The law 
does well in making provisions for bore-holes, as may be illustrated by 
the example at the National Mine, located on the Pan-Handle Railroad 
in Pennsylvania. An entry was driven to tap and drain off a large body 
of water from an adjoining mine. Drill holes were kept in the face and 
sides of the passageway at short distances apart, some of which were 
drilled in the coal over 20 ft. Finally the drill penetrated into the water 
in one of the side holes when bored a distance of 11 ft., the hole being 
in close proximity to one which had penetrated 16 ft. into the coal. The 
head of water was about 16 ft., and was reached 300 ft. sooner than the 
map indicated.++ 

Rope Haulage Bore-Holes.—The inconvenience of steam hoists under- 
ground has led to the adoption of wire rope haulage on engine planes. 
The motive power is placed at the surface and the rope carried down 
through bore-holes to the engine planes. The old method was to place 
the rope in the shaft and then by means of pulley wheels, rollers, etc., 
lead the rope to the engine plane. The inconvenience of the latter sys- 
tem, together with the repairs it required can be readily appreciated by 
miners. Endless rope haulage, where the power is transmitted from 
surface engines, by means of wire ropes passing through bore-holes, has 
also been adopted. 

As an illustration to what extent power may be transmitted in this 
manner, the rope haulage plant at the Indian Ridge Colliery is cited.tt 
The colliery is situated in Schuylkill County; Pa., and the haulage sys- 
tem extends from the bottom of the shaft to the old Buck Mountain 
slope, a distance of over 2,000 ft. Two bore-holes were sunk from the 
surface, through which the ropes pass from the drum, attached to a 
pair of engines; length of rope 2,800 ft. 

Culm Flushing.—The waste coal from machines is somewhat of a 
nuisance as it must be caught in settling dams and then removed. It is 
now frequently run into mines to fill up worked-out portions, thus acting 
as an artificial pillar and allowing, in some instances, coal pillars to be 
extracted safely. The culm is deposited in the mine through bore-holes 
which run from the surface. One peculiar case of culm flushing is 








*American Well Works, “Encyclopedia.” 

+Report Bureau Mines, Pennsylvania, 1899, p. 182. 

tReport Bureau of Mines, Pennsylvania, 1899, p. 645. 

**““Mining Accidents and Their Prevention,” pp. 244, 247, 258, 330. Scientific 
Publishing Company. New York. 

+#Report Bureau Mines, Pennsylvania, 1899, page 776. 

tiReport Bureau of Mines, Pennsylvania, 1899, page 312, 
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noted at Sugarloaf and Stockton collieries, near Hazleton, Pa. There is 
an opening between these two colleries which is partly blocked by falls 
and caves, and which allows a certain percentage of water to percolate 
into the Stockton mines. A bore-hole has been drilled into a section 
with which this opening communicates, and breaker wash-water will be 
turned into it to fill the section with coal dirt. It is expected that this 
will effectually stop any influx of water from the East Sugarloaf work- 
ings. 

In another instance culm flushing was employed to make a dam to 
seal up a mine fire.* This was accomplished in two or three days. There 
are conditions where a passage can be closed by flushing with culm, 
and such conditions existed at Maxwell No. 20 Mine fire near Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. This method has the disadvantage of being slow, and to re- 
duce a current of air gradually in a gaseous mine having a fire burning 
is apt to create a large body of explosive gases and to produce explosions. 
The reduced air current allows gas to accumulate, and at the same time 
supplies the air necessary to make it highly explosive. Another disad- 
vantage is the expense of removing the culm which has spread over a 
long distance, after the fire is out. When a mine or part of a mine is 
sealed by flushing, the time of greatest danger is when it is being re- 
opened. By making arrangements to cut the air off at the commence- 
ment of flushing the chances for explosions are minimized. 

Bore-Holes for Air Conveyance.—The transmission of power by com- 
pressed air is gaining headway in coal mines. Besides being employed 
for haulage, and cutting and drilling coal, it is also employed for hoist- 
ing and pumping. Under such conditions it is but natural that to 
economize in the use of air pipes, bore-holes should be driven to shorten 
pipe lines. 

At Baltimore Colliery No. 2, in Luzerne County, Pa., air is conveyed 
down a bore-hole 630 ft. deep to run 10 by 12-in. engines on a plane. 
At Jeddo, Luzerne County, Pa., air is carried to an artesian well 3,600 
ft. away from the compressors to a pneumatic pumping system employed 
to raise water from the artesian well. 

Steam Conveyance.—Where engines and pumps are employed under- 
ground the steam is generated at the surface and conveyed to the motors 
by steam pipes which are often let down through bore-holes in order to 
save power. In two instances the exhaust steam from the pump is car- 
ried to the surface through the bore-hole which contains the steam pipe.7 

Bore-Holes as Column Pipes.—In 1884 an 18-in. diameter bore-hole 
was put down about 250 ft. at Drifton No. 1 Colliery, Pa., to serve asa 
column pipe. The interesting features in connection with this bore-hole 
were that it probably was the largest hole drilled with a solid bit up to 
that time; and that when the bit reached within 6 ft. of the excavation 
it knocked out a large piece of rock which necessitated the construction 
of a casting to make connections between the pump and the bole-hole. 
In case there are crevices in the strata through which the bore-hole 
passes, they must be closed in some manner, usually by casing and 
cementing or cementing alone. At Plymouth No. 2 Colliery in Luzerne 
County, Pa., there is a 20-in. diameter bore-hole to be used as a column 
pipe. This is 600 ft. deep and was drilled with a solid bit by the Amer- 
ican rope drilling system. The cost of drilling this hole was a fraction 
more than $7 per foot. It is the intention to use this hole as a column 
pipe without casing.t At Olyphant Mine in Lackawanna County, Pa., 
two pumps deliver water to the surfice through an 18-in. diameter bore- 
hole,t and at Jermyn No. 1 Colliery in the same county three pumps 
deliver water to the surface through a 16-in. diameter bore-hole.** At 
the Leith Mine in Fayette County, Pa., a 14-in. diameter bore-hole is 
being drilled to answer as column pipe.7? 

General Considerations.—The flexibility of the application of bore- 
holes to mining purposes is further shown, when one considers that 
salt mining is carried on by pouring fresh water down one bore-hole into 
a salt bed and pumping up the salt water through another bore-hole. An 
attempt was made in Louisiana to mine sulphur through bore-holes, but 
the plan did not meet with success owing to the sulphur cooling before 
it reached the surface. 


SURVIVAL OF TOADS IN ROCK.—Some experiments were lately 
made in England by Rev. W. Buckland, to test the truth of the com- 
monly accepted belief that toads can survive for long periods in crevices 
of rocks, etc., without air. He first secured a large block of coarse odlitic 
limestone and prepared 12 circular cells in it, each about 1 ft. deep and 5 
in. in diameter, and having a groove or shoulder at its upper margin so 
fixed as to receive a circular plate of glass and a circular piece of slate to 
protect the glass; the margin of this double cover was shut up tightly, 
so as to render it perfectly impenetrable to air and water. He then 
prepared 12 smaller cells, each 6 in. in depth by 5 in. in diameter, in a 
large block of silicious sandstone, these cells also being covered with 
glass and slate and luted around with soft clay. The object of the glass 
covers was to allow the toads to be seen without having to remove the 
lids and thus let in air and insects. The limestone was porous, and was 
not impervious to water, and probably allowed air to get in also. The 
sandstone, however, was very compact. One live toad was then placed 
in each cell; the covers were placed on and cemented down. The weight 
of each toad was carefully ascertained. The large and small toads were 
distributed equally between the limestone and the sandstone cells. Both 
stones were then buried under 3 ft. of earth. After 13 months had 
elapsed the professor exhumed the toads and found that every one of 
them in the sandstone cells was dead. Their bodies were considerably 
decomposed, showing that they must have been dead for months. A 
majority of the larger toads in the block of limestone were alive, but in 
every instance the glass covers were cracked. The toads were weighed, 
and it was found that they had decreased in weight. The conclusions at 
which the professor arrived were that toads cannot live a year totally 
excluded from atmospheric air and that they cannot live two years when 
they are totally deprived of food. 





*Report Bureau Mines, Pennsylvania, 1899, page 179. 

+Report Bureau of Mines, Pennsylvania, 1899, pages 633, 636. 

tBureau Mines, Pennsylvania, 1899, page 5. 

**G. M. Williams, Mine Inspector. 

iReport Pennsylvania Bureau Mines, 1899, page 633, iid 
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THE AMERICAN STEAM STAMP. 





The American Engineering Works of Chicago have just placed on the 
market a new steam stamp mill which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This new design has been in use for only a short time, 
but experiments already made have shown that the mill is capable of 
very satisfactory work. The principal features that distinguish this 
mill from others are the provisions for controlling the number of 
strokes per minute and the force of the blow, and for the proper adjust- 
ment to compensate for the constant wear of the shoes and dies. The 
valve motion is obtained by upper and lower tappets which are keyed to 
a vertical rod. The lower tappet is movable on a feather which takes 
the place of the key. The position of this is controlled by a hand lever 
with binding screw. When the lower tappet is in its lower position, 
the full stroke and hardest blow is obtained. By raising this tappet the 
stroke can be shortened or the blow regulated to any extent desired. 
This is an important detail, as it permits this stamp to be operated with 
a very heavy, full blow—say 1,800 or 2,000 lbs.—or with the lightest 
blow which could be obtained from a small gravity stamp. This great 
range in force of blows is a particularly valuable feature where the mill 
is to be used in experimenting on ores, the best methods for treating 
which are not thoroughly understood. 

The throttle valve is connected by an universal joint and rod to a 
small hand wheel located at one side of the machine in a convenient 
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position so that the operator can very easily change the supply of steam 
at any moment, regulating the number of strokes per minute. There is 
no possibility of any grease, oil or greasy water from the steam cylinders 
falling into the mortar, for about the center of the machine, as shown, 
is a large sheet steel tray, which acts as a thorough protector. 

Fig. 1 shows the mortar, steam-head, shoes and dies, all in section. 
It will be noticed that the shoe and die are of the regular form used in 
all gravity mills. This is not a very important feature, but at the same 
time it is an item in favor of this mill, as shoes and dies of special 
shape are not required. The mortar has discharge openings on all four 
sides, which insure the fullest capacity. The capacity of this mill is 
from 8 to 24 tons per day, depending upon the nature of the ore and 
mesh of screens. Fig. 2 is a side elevation, while Fig. 3 is from a pho- 
tograph of a mill. 

A prominent feature in connection with this steam stamp is the pro- 
vision for raising the mortar so as to compensate for the wear of the 
shoe and die. The mortar is supported by two heavy cast-steel wedges, 
which in turn rest on a heavy cast-steel base. These wedges are con- 
nected by swiveling nuts to a 2%-in. steel screw and are so arranged 
that they always maintain the same relative position to the center line. 
In all stamps as the faces of the shoes and dies wear away, the force of 
the blow changes. In this stamp this wear can be taken up as fre- 
quently as desired by a slight turn of the large screw connecting the 
wedges. These wedges sliding on each other give the mortar a per- 
fectly straight vertical movement. Thus this mill hag the great advant- 
age of changing the position of the mortar while in operation. The 
whole machine is self-contained and requires an inexpensive foundation. 





A NEW MINERAL RAILROAD IN POLAND.—A new railroad on 
which work has just begun in Russian Poland will connect Schidlovetz 
with Prjissoukha with branches to Yanov and Kouznitsa, the total 
length being about 36 versts. Schidlovetz is well known on account of 
its quarries, its deposits of iron ore and its rich forests, but the lack of 
proper means of communication has hitherto hindered the exploitation 
of its natural wealth. 
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THE EMERALD MINES OF CLEOPATRA, IN EGYPT. 





A journey of exploration to what are known as the emerald mines of 
Cleopatra is described by D. A. MacAlister in the latest number of the 
“Geographical Journal.’’ They lie in the mountain range that extends 
for a long distance parallel to the Red Sea, and a few leagues west of its 
coasts, in a latitude rather south of Eofu, on the Nile. This, like some 
other parts of the region, such as the porphyry quarries of Jebel Dok- 
han, was far better known than it is now, and more thickly peopled, 
about 20 centuries ago, and only during the present one, so far as we 
know, have isolated explorers, at long intervals found their way into 
the treasure house of ancient Egypt. When its rulers first used the 
emerald for personal adornment is uncertain. Whether the large, clear 
green stones which, according to ancient authorities, ornamented the 
Egyptian temples, were really emeralds is a matter of dispute, but as 
this gem—owing to its regular shape, which is commonly a six-sided 
prism, and its beautiful tint—stands less in need of the lapidary’s art 
than many others, it probably formed part of the regalia of princes at 
a very early period. That it was known to the Romans is certain, and 
the mines now revisited used to send their treasures to the gem cutters 
of the capital. Ever since then the stone has been highly esteemed. In 
the Middle Ages few jewels commanded a higher price, for, in addition 
to its beauty, fancy endowed it with medicinal virtues. It was a pro- 
phylactic against epilepsy and a cure for dysentery. Like the sapphire, 
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it guarded the chastity of the wearer, and resented any trespass by 
breaking into pieces. Though a more prosaic age has divested it of 
these virtues, it is still highly valued, nor do we condemn its less brill- 
iantly colored relative, the aquamarine, or beryl, which is practically the 
same mineral, the tint of the emerald being due to the presence of a 
small quantity of the metal chromium. 

These mines of the Northern Etabi seem to have remained untouched 
since the decline and fall of Rome caused them to be deserted. Ac- 
cording to Mr. MacAlister, the workings are only small passages, hardly 
more than burrows, excavated in the emerald-bearing schist, and 
sometimes extending for a long distance. Many scattered ruins may 
also be seen—dwellings, watch towers and tombs, besides those of ten 
settlements. In these, no doubt, the mining population used to live, 
and the differences in style suggest they were occupied for a long time. 
Some are mere hovels, very roughly built; others show a more careful 
construction; while a third group are well finished. Mr. MacAlister 
also found three rock-cut temples, for the soft stone lends itself to that 
kind of architecture. He thinks that their pillars, though very primitive . 
in style, indicate Egyptian designs, with traces of Greek influence; one, 
indeed, contains a crumbling inscription in that language. Broken 
pottery, sometimes ornamented, is abundant, but there is no evidence 
that the neighborhood attracted visitors for any but business-purposes. 

Notwithstanding this, there was in those times a settled instead of a 
nomad population, and travelers once must have been rather frequent, 
for in one place many drawings of persons, animals and tribal marks 
are scratched upon the rocks. The subjects are various enough; family 
scenes and fights—in which the weapons are swords and spears, bows 
and arrows—camels and dromedaries, horses, dogs, goats and oxen, beside 
ibex, gazelles and ostriches. Some of the figures evidently are much 
older than others; but, as a whole, they recall to memory the Sinaitic 
inscriptions which some 40 years ago were believed to be memorials of 
the wanderings of the Israelites. To this attractive hypothesis the late 
Professor E. H. Palmer gave the death blow, which he demonstrated 
them to be—as, no doubt, are these of the emerald mines—only the 
“graffiti” of travelers, none of them, probably, earlier than the Christian 
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ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


New Guadalcazar Quicksilver Mines, Limited, Mexico. 


The report of this company covers the year ending August 31st, 1900. 
The total receipts from sales of quicksilver, etc., as reported from the 
London office, were £5,305. Expenses at mines, etc., were £3,036; gen- 
eral expenses, depreciation, etc., £896; total, £3,932, leaving a balance 
of £1,373 for the year. 

The directors’ report says that whereas the working of the mines for 
1898 resulted in a loss of £925, and for 1899 in a loss of £1,028, the 
accounts for the year under review show a profit of £1,373, which had 
been applied in reduction of the debit balance of £1,890, brought for- 
ward from last account, and which now stands at £517. This profit is 
arrived at after writing off £92, the balance of the preliminary expenses 
connected with the formation of the company, and also the sum of £178 
for depreciation of machinery, tools, furniture and tramway. During 
the year there has been no recurrence of the labor troubles referred to 
in the last report, and except for the interruptions which must always 
occur owing to the numerous holidays (fiestas), work has been carried 
on in its normal manner. The extraction of ore has amounted to 1,784 
tons of 2,000 lbs. Spanish, as against 1,141 tons in the previous 12 
months—an increase of 643 tons, or 56 per cent.—and the assay value 
hag risen from 1.15 per cent. to 1.83 per cent. No large bodies of ore 
have been met with, but the indications continue to be, on the whole, 
satisfactory, although the improvement which took place in the output of 
ore during the second three months of the year has not been fully main- 
tained The total quantity of ore treated by the furnaces has been 1,524 
tons of 2,000 lbs., Spanish, from which 33,600 lbs. = 448 flasks of quick- 
silver, were recovered, showing a percentage of recovery of 80.06, but if 
the contents of the residue from the last burning be added, this percent- 
age of recovery would be increased to 83.07, which is a very slight fall- 
ing off from the previous year, when it was 83.47. Owing to the scarcity 
and dearness of fuel, no burning took place in the months of July and 
August, with the result that the quantity of ore on hand accumulated 
considerably. Good supplies of fuel have now come in, and the furnace 
was re-lighted in September. A further drift is being cut to improve the 
ventilation of the existing workings, and also to provide for ventilation 
as the works advance. The plant and buildings have been maintained 
in proper working condition. 


Pahang Corporation, Limited. 


This company owns several extensive tin properties in the Malay 
Peninsula. Its report for the year ending June 30th, 1900, shows that 
during the year 37,220 tons of stone were crushed, producing 808 tons 
of black tin of a value of £74,382, as compared with 30,346 tons of stone, 
which produced 858 tons of black tin of a value of £59,760 in the previous 
year. The average assay of the stone was 2.17 per cent., against 2.8 per 
cent. in 1898-99. . 

The operations of the year resulted in a profit of £27,322, as compared 
with £23,861 in the previous year. The price of tin has been high 
throughout the year, and though not maintaining the figure at which it 
stood at the date of the last report, the average price at the dates of 
sale of the company’s produce was about £134, against £98 per ton in 
the preceding year. In these circumstances, it is unfortunate that it 
has not been possible to reap the full advantage of the prices now ruling, 
owing to labor troubles, which have been more acutely felt during the 
past year than perhaps ever before. Even the labor procurable proved 
to be of inferior quality, and, as a result, the costs of working show a 
decided increase over last year in every department except milling, 
where the further labor-saving machinery installed has resulted in a 
slight decrease of cost per ton. As in the past year, the whole cost of 
the shaft sinking (£4,298), and development of the mines (£6,504), has 
been charged against the year’s revenue, and £1,206 has also been 
debited, representing the cost of the maintenance of and repairs to ma- 
chinery. In addition to this, the sum of £1,559 has been written off for 
depreciation of plant, etc. After these deductions and after reserving 
a sum of £488 in respect of income tax on the dividend declared last 
year, the net profit on the year’s operations amounts to £25,274. This 
sum, added to the amount brought forward (£20,716), (less £4,000 
placed to reserve last year, and the sum of £14,659, the amount of the 
dividend paid in November, 1899), leaves a total of £27,331 to the credit 
of the revenue account. Out of this, the 10 per cent. dividend on the 
preference share to June 30th, 1900, has been paid, absorbing £4,431. 
A sum of £22,901 remains, out of which the directors recommend a 
dividend of 6 per cent. free of income tax, on the 244,306 ordinary and 
preference shares. This, including the tax, will absorb a sum of £15,391, 
and a sum of £7,510 remains, £6,000 of which the board propose to place 
to reserve, making £18,605 to the credit of that account, and carry for- 
ward the balance of £1,509. 

The net profit for the year amounted to £3,525 in excess of that earned 
in the previous year. In ordinary circumstances a larger dividend might 
have been recommended, but very considerable additions in machinery 
have been found necessary, involving a heavy outlay, a large part of 
which will fall upon the current financial year. Development work on 
the company’s various properties was steadily carried out. 

In addition to the tin a small shipment of copper ore from Nichol- 
son’s Lode, amounting to some 13 tons, was sold. This ore contained 
18% per cent. of copper and 17 oz. of silver per ton. 

At the Jeram Lumpong Mill only 35 stamps were running during the 
first six months, since when the full 40 have been fairly continuously 
at work. Considerable extensions have been made at this mill during the 
year, and more powerful engines have been erected in addition to other 
alterations and improvements. The erection of some larger roasting 
furnaces, which work is not yet completed, resulted in the accumulation 
of a large amount of concentrates during April, May and June. These, 
which were estimated to contain 46 tons of black tin, are still awaiting 
treatment. An order has been.given for an additional 20 stamps, which 
will be erected alongside the existing 40 at Jeram Lumpong. These will 
be erected partly with a view to treat ores from the property of the 
Pahang Kabang on terms which will leave a profit to this company, and 


partly in preparation for an increased output from the mines of the 
corporation. 

The scheme for running the works by electricity is still under con- 
sideration, and further particulars as to the power required, and its 
probable cost, are being collected. In the meantime a plentiful supply 
of fuel is at hand for a long time to come. 


HANDLING LIQUID FUEL ON A RUSSIAN RAILROAD. 


According to the ‘Petroleum Review,” the oil used for fuel on the 
Moscow-Kazan Railroad is kept in iron reservoirs, or in basins dug in 
the ground, called “naphtha graves,” having a capacity of from 1,000 
to 3,000 tons and the supply of naphtha for the Moscow-Kazan Railway 
is obtained during the period when navigation is possible on the Volga 
from Baku and is brought to the landing stages of Swiajsk and Nov- 
gorod. At Swiajsk the oil is pumped from barges into the reservoirs 
of the depot, from which place it is transported in tank cars to the sup- 
ply stations on the line Riazan-Kazan, while during the period when 
the rivers are accessible (May to October), the barges carrying oil 
ascend the River Oka as far as Riazan, where the principal depot for 
supplying the feeding stations on the Moscow-Riazan line is situated. 
These routes were selected from economical considerations. 

The average consumption of oil during the winter is estimated at 13.25 
kg. per kilometer of line, and on this basis the quantity necessary to 
keep in stock on the various points of the line has been determined, and 
also the quantity required for fuel purposes in the repair shops, etc. 

The composition of a feeding-station for the supply of oil to the en- 
gines comprises one or more iron reservoirs sunk in the ground, an 
installation for pumping up the oil, and a tank from which it is delivered 
to the locomotives. 

The pumping works consist of a steam pump, usually of the Worth- 
ington type, a boiler and a water tank for the feeding of the boiler. The 
oil, which is brought up in tank wagons, is driven into the reserve or 
distributing reservoirs and cars are filled at the same time by means of 
a system of pipes. 

The pipes which connect the different parts of the installation have a 
diameter of 125 to 205 mm., according to the size of the station. 

The consumption of oil for firing the locomotives during the year 
1898 was 66,820 tons, and in 1899, 78,500 tons; for fuel purposes at the 
shops for obtaining water and for the naphtha supply stations in 1898, 
4,165 tons, and in 1899, 4,500 tons. 


CANNON BALLS IN QUARRYING.—The United States Government 
recently sold a large quantity of old cast-iron cannon balls, which had 
been stored in the Charlestown Navy Yard, to a Boston dealer, who has 
found a market for them among the Cape Ann and Quincy quarrymen. 
The first use they were put to was in place of steel wedges in splitting 
off large blocks of granite. The method pursued with the cannon balls 
is to start the block of stone away by a slight blast, and then between 
the quarry face and the block several of the smaller solid shot, usually 
the 4-in. sort, are dropped down into the aperture. Two men with crow- 
bars give the block a little shake, and the instant the block moves in the 
slightest manner forward the shot take up their purchase on the space 
made, when the large cannon balls, some measuring 12 or 15 in. and 
weighing 200 or 300 lbs., are dropped into the top of the gap. Now the 
slightest outward jar by the levers on the big stone sends these heavy 
cannon balls dropping downward of their own weight, until, with an 
easy forward movement, the cube goes over on its face. These shot do 
away with any driving; of necessity their great weight in proportion 
to their size forces them downward, and their form prevents any chance 
of backward setting of the block. 

The cannon balls are also used as rollers, as they take up and go over 
the inequalities of the quarry surface and can be rolled in any direction 
without resisting, thus doing away with the old-style wooden rollers. 
They are also used to smother heavy clearing out blasts. Heavy rope 
mats are thrown over the surface where the blast has been set and these 
cannon balls are thrown on the mats. 


IRON-MAKING IN SOUTH CAROLINA.—Mr. James M. Swank says, 
in the “Bulletin” of the American Iron and Steel Association: ‘In the 
northwestern part of South Carolina, including the counties of Union 
Spartanburg, Cherokee, and York, are valuable deposits of magnetic 
ore, and here the first iron works in the State were erected by Mr. Buff- 
ington in 1778, but they were destroyed by the Tories during the Rev- 
olution. Soon after the Revolution both furnaces and forges were built 
in York County, and about 1815 there was a sheet mill in this county; 
also a nail factory. In 1802 an air furnace was erected on a neck of 
land between Cooper and Ashley rivers, where good castings are said to 
have been made. Tench Coxe enumerates two bloomaries in Spartan- 
burg County in 1810, four in Pendleton County, two in Greenville County, 
and one in York County—nine in all. He also mentions one small nail- 
ery and one small steel furnace in the State. He makes no reference to 
blast furnaces. In the census year 1840 there were four blast furnaces 
in South Carolina and nine bloomaries, forges and rolling mills. In 1856 
South Carolina had eight furnaces—one in York, one in Union, and six 
in Spartanburg County. They are described by Lesley. Four of these 
furnaces were then in operation, but the other four had been virtually 
abandoned. In f856 there were also three rolling mills in the State— 
one in York, one in Union, and one in Spartanburg County, all of which 
were active in that year. 

“Owing to the entire absence of mineral fuel it is perhaps too much 
to hope that South Carolina will soon see a revival of the manufacture 
of iron within its borders, but it is not at all improbable that in the 
near future its valuable deposits of iron ore will be mined and shipped 
on a large scale. Better railroad facilities than now exist would hasten 
this end. Colonel J. C. Black, of Blacksburg, Cherokee County 
has furnished during the past year or two considerable quantities of 
magnetic ore to the Cherokee Furnace of the Empire Steel and Iron 
Company, at Greensboro, North Carolina.” 








Dec. 15, 1900. 





THE PROGRESS OF BRIQUETTING IN AMERICA. 





The plan of briquetting fine metal-bearing ores was taken up by 
Mr. Henry S. Mould, of Pittsburg, early in 1895. At that time Mr. 
Mould was interested in a deposit of bog manganese ore or wad that 
needed drying and compressing into block form in order to make it 
marketable, and knowing the great waste in blast furnace practice in 
the way of fiue dust, from the introduction and use of fine Mesabi ores, 
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pairs, and it was also deficient in other particulars. The pressure was 
insufficient, and for other reasons many materials desirable to briquette 
could not be operated upon. 

In 1898 the Henry S. Mould Company was incorporated and as 
sole licensee and manufacturer controls Mr. B. C. White’s patents and 
inventions in the line of briquetting. From the practical experience 
gained and from further study, both in this country and abroad, cf the 
necessities of a press in the enlarged field of briquetting, Mr. White 
invented, designed and patented the White briquetting press. The first 


. 2 


No. 2 WHITE BRIQUETTING PRESS. 


commenced a series of experiments in the briquetting of these mate- 
rials. These experiments, made on hand and hydraulic presses, were 
for the purpose of determining the kind of binder necessary for the 
purpose and the amount of pressure required. In conjunction with 
the Illinois Steel Company and in order to get a furnace test of flue 
dust briquetves, 1.500 tons of flue dust was briquetted, using an “egg- 
ette” roll press. While this process could not be made a commercial 
success, it proved the desirability of the briquettes in the furnace. At 


plant equipped with the White briquetting press and apparatus was 
erected in Pueblo, Colo., in August, 1899. The defects of the press 
were developed when it was put into practical use. They were slight, 
however, and easily remedied, as is shown by the fact that this plant 
has been in continuous operation from its installation to the present 
time, and without repairs or replacements being furnished by the manu- 
facturers. After the experience at the Pueblo plant the press was re- 
designed in some points, and from time to time improvements have 





WHITE BRIQUETTING PRESS AND OUTFIT. 


this time the subject was brought to the attention of Mr. B. C. White, 
who had had considerable experience in designing brick presses, and 
who also knew the needs or cmelters in compressing their flue dust, 
roasted ores, etc., and their use of brick presses for this purpose. 
The efforts to briquette fine materials on a commercial scale with 
brick presses and presses designed for some other purpose were not 
a success and after careful study of the subject a machine known 
as the White mineral press was invented, designed and patented by 
Mr. White in 1896. This machine was a step in the right direction, 
and for a time, in the absence of anything better, filled a want felt by 
smelters; but it was found to be too expensive in production and re- 


been made, the object being to make it the best briquetting press ob- 
tainable. 

During the year 1900 a number of plants equipped with the White 
briquetting press and apparatus have been erected in this and foreign 
countries, all of which are giving satisfaction. The field of briquetting 
is not confined to the needs of smelters; fine ores, flue dust, magnetic 
concentrates, iron sands and manganese ores are briquetted for blast 
furnace use, and in the briquetting of coal and coke dust the industry 
will hereafter assume large proportions in this country. 

The illustrations herewith show a White briquetting press separ- 
ately, and a press with full outfit for work. , 
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MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 





(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like, will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid. We cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 


251.—Tourmalines from Connecticut.—At a recent meeting of the 
New York Mineralogical Club Mr. D. S. Marten described the tourma- 
line mine at Haddam Neck, Conn. The quarry is an open cut 50 ft. 
wide and about 100 ft. long, in a large outcrop of white feldspar, this 
being the principal mineral of a great pegmatite vein or dike that cuts 
through the gray mica-schist country rock. The quartz of the pegma- 
tite is gray, often smoky, and at times highly ferruginous; the mica is 
a greenish muscovite, and the feldspar is the soda variety, albite. Black 
tourmaline and almandine garnet are abundant throughout. The albite 
is purer in the central portion of the vein, and the quartz and mica 
more prevalent near the gneiss. The vein, which strikes nearly north 
and south, has been worked to the gneiss wall on the western side, where 
the contact is well defined; to the east the wall has not been reached. 
About midway of the excavation a great horse of the gneiss appears 
to divide the feldspar into two parallel veins; but these unite to the 
south. A few rods further south anotner outcrop of very pure feld- 
spar has been opened a little; this may be another vein, or more prob- 
ably an extension of the main one. The rare and beautiful colored tour- 
malines which have made this locality famous, occur chiefly in the mar- 
ginal portion of the vein, or dike, rather than in the purer albite. Along 
the contact zone of the west wall the mica prevails largely for a thick- 
ness of perhaps 2 ft. Here, and in the mixed material lying between 
this and the purer feldspar, is the principal region of lithia mica, lepido- 
lite and the lithia tourmalines, green, pink and variously tinted. The 
lepidolite does not occur in large masses of small crystals, as at simi- 
lar localities at Paris, Me., and in San Diego County, Cal., but in larger 
crystals, and very often as a border around crystals of muscovite, per- 
fectly continuous, but sharply defined, and easily distinguished by its 
lilac or roseate tint. The tourmalines are found frequently in crystals 
of smoky quartz, traversing them completely, and also in the mica, 
thus showing that both these minerals were formed around them, ap- 
parently a little later than the tourmalines, but all in the same general 
stage of the cooling and crystallizing process. The finest tourmalines 
are found in cavities or pockets, often lined with crystals of albite and 
ferruginous or smoky quartz, in which the tourmalines have had room 
to develop in large and perfect crystals. 








253.—Minerals from Alabama.—J. T.—No. 1 may be called a saprolite; 
it is a much decayed rock, almost a clay. It may have been a mica- 
schist. No. 2 is not emery at all, but is actinolite, a variety of horn- 
blende. Emery is very much harder. No. 3 is, as you say, kyanite, an 
aluminum silicate. No. 4 is an impure hematite, an iron ore. There is 
nothing about the specimen to show whether or not such rock would 
turn to pyrites, iron sulphide, in depth. It might. The dark-brown 
crystal you send is smoky quartz. The specimens of white and red rock 
are chert, a variety of quartz. They are of no economic importance. 
The large imperfect white crystal is apparently albite feldspar. A good 
graphite mine would pay in Alabama, but the deposit would have to be 
of some size, not a mere stringer, and of good quality. Graphite is 
quoted at but $30 per ton, New York, although little high grade is pro- 
duced in this country, because high-grade Ceylon graphite can be had 
at that price. There is almost no market for rutile, except for handsome 
crystallized specimens for collectors. A very small amount is used in 
making false teeth. We have received no specimen from you that shows 
any indication of containing free gold. 





254.—Graphite——Orchard Grove.—The sample of graphite you send 
is of poor quality. The rock is really a graphitic schist and contains 
too many injurious impurities to have any market value. 





255.—Gold Ores.—J. K.—No. 1 is a bluish quartz, carrying iron py- 
rites, and possibly some free gold. It should be assayed. No. 2 is 
oxidized vein material; it may carry gold, but is not promising. No. 3 
is a complex sulphide ore, probably tetrahedrite. It carries consider- 
able antimony, also copper and silver. It may carry gold. No. 4 is 


a pretty specimen, showing free gold and argentite, sulphide of sil- 
ver, in calcite. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given to 
topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We cannot 


_— professional advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert. ° 


or can we give advice about mining companies or mining stock. Brief 
replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. While names 
will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and addresses. 


Preference will, of course, always be given to questions submitted b 
scribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) " s . y sub- 


The Dominion Mining and Chemical Company.—Have you any facts 
in relation to this’ company and its operations?—R. E. 


Answer.—In reply to this inquiry, we have made investigations, and 
we believe the following to be about the facts in the case. The Domin- 
ion Mining and Chemical Company owns about 400 acres of farming 
land in the vicinity of Mineral City, Virginia. Similar land in this 
neighborhood is worth from $5 to $7 an acre, and as this property has 
not found any paying deposits of pyrites or other minerals, it probably 
can be counted at about that price. In fact, we believe that the Domin- 
ion Mining and Vhemical Company paid about $10 an acre or it, and 
this was considered a high price. There is no mineral deposit known in 
the property which justifies an issue of bonds at any price; or, in fact, 
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which would indicate a value above the $10 an acre which the company 
is supposed to have paid for it. 





Antimony Ore.—Can you inform me what is the current price of an- 
timony ore? What is the lowest grade of ore, or percentage of metal ac- 
cepted by buyers?—Antimony. 

Answer.—Quotations of antimony ore cannot be obtained from buyers, 
who say that it is impossible to give any current price, as the ores vary 
so much in the impurities which they contain. Of two ores carrying 
the same percentage of metal one may be valuable and the other almost 
worthless, owing to association with arsenic or other impurities. Buy- 
ing, therefore, is based entirely on assay. An ore containing 50 per 
cent. white oxide would be readily accepted, if good in other respects. 
The demand for ores is good at present. 

The antimony business is comparatively a small one, and is controlled 
by a few smelters. Thus in the United States there are only two buyers, 
Mathison & Company, of New York, and the Chapman Smelting Works 
Company, of San Francisco. 





Concentrating Silver-Lead Ores.—In your issue of November 34d, 
page 524, I note an inquiry from “W. P. K.” regarding concentration of 
silver-lead ores. I have a precisely similar case, viz., tetrahedrite in a 
gangue of barytes, and recognized the impossibility of wet concentration. 
Can you suggest through your columns a method for recovering both cop- 
per and silver values in such a case?—L. P. C. 


Answer.—In further answer to the above question, which appeared in 
this column December 8th, page 673, the Wetherill Separating Company 
of No. 52 Broadway, New York, writes us as follows: ‘In reference to 
the inquiry from L. P. C. in your issue of December 8th, respecting the 
separation of tetrahedite from barytes, we beg to say that certain 
varieties of tetrahedite (Fahlerz) possess sufficient magnetic attracta- 
bility to permit of their being removed from barytes, galena and other 
uon-magnetic minerals by the Wetherill process of magnetic separation. 
If your correspondent ‘L. P. C.’ will mail us a sample of about 2 lbs. of 
his ore we shall take pleasure in testing it for him.” 


ITALIAN DEMAND FOR COAL TAR.—The Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce at Washington has received a letter from Mr. J. P. Spanier, 160 
Corso Umberto I°, Rome, aated November 6tn, 1900, asking to be put 
in communication with some responsible firms in the United States who 
can offer full cargoes of pitch extracted from coal, to be used in the 
manufacturing of patent fuel. Considerable business, he says, can be 
transacted if connections are made with the proper party. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 





The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects, issued by the United States patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 





Week Ending November 27th, 1900. 





662,392. METHOD OF MAKING METAL WOOL. Friedrich W. Buhne, 
Freiburg, Germany. The method consists in cutting a plurality 
of chips from the edge of a metal band in the direction of the grain, 
the thickness of said band being a multiple of the thickness of 
the chip. 

662,396 and 662,397. CENTRIFUGAL FAN OR PUMP. Samuel C. Davidson, 
Belfast, Ireland. A centrifugal fan or pump, comprising a rotary 
member having numerous elongated blades arranged lengthwise 
in approximately axial direction, and in substantially drum form, 
so as to inclose within them a relatively large and practically 
unobstructed intake chamber, sa‘d blades arranged radially of 
the axis of rotation, so that when revolving in either direction 
they shall carry the fluid with them rotatively and discharge it 
tangentially, and a means for so mounting said rotary member 
as to perm't the tangential escape of the fluid discharged from 
the said blades. 

662,408. METHOD OF MANUFACTURING BRICKS FROM LIME AND 
SAND. Ladislaus Galecki, Paul Lopatin and John Lopatin, War- 
saw, Russia. The process consists in mixing together a heavy 
bituminous substance and soda, adding thereto cream of lime 
to produce a binder, mixing said binder with sand, and molding 
and drying the resulting product. 


662,409. APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING GOLD FROM MAGNETIC 
SANDS. Elmer Gates, Chevy Chase, Md., assignor to Theodore 
J. Mayer, Washington, D. C. Apparatus for separating gold from 
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magnetic sand, comprising a magnet having a pole-piece whose 
field of force is of a wavy or zigzag contour, means for energizing 
said magnet just sufficiently to cause the same to lose its other- 
wise amorphous arrangement and to assume the arrangement of 
frond-like structures, an apron extending across the magnetic 
field and over which the material is fed, and means for causing 
said apron to travel in a direction transverse to the feed of the 
material thereon. 

662,410; 662,411; 662,412; 662,413 and 662,414. MAGNETIC SEPARATOR. Elmer 
Gates, Chevy Chase, Md., assignor to Theodore J. Mayer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A magnetic separator, comprising a magnetic cyl- 

a inder having grooves or recesses in its periphery, said grooves 
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or recesses having a zigzag or wavy arrangement, so as to provide 
corresponding wavy or zigzag magnetic fields of force, a traveling 
apron passing over said cylinder, and interposed rotary shell be- 
tween the cylinder and apron. 


ROLL-RELIEVING DEVICE. Cornelius Kuhlewind, Knoxville, Pa., 
assignor to the Hydraulic Valve and Regulator Company, Lim- 
ited, Pittsburg, Pa. A relief device having a vertically-movable 
block, a screw arranged to be forced endwise by the movement 
of the block, a non-rotatable innerly-screw-threaded socket sur- 
a the screw, and a yielding-pressure device acting upon 
the screw. 


and 662,460. INJECTOR. Horace T. Nice, Wadsworth, Ohio. The 
combination of an overflow valve adapted to be opened by overflow 
on the receiving side of the injector, a device adapted to be act- 
uated by the pressure of the delivery side to close said valve as 
the forcer is established, and lever connections between said 
device and valve. 


MANUFACTURE OF MANTLES. Oscar Wiederhold, East Orange, 
N. J. A mantle comprising in its structure a refractory oxide 
having an affinity for oxygen, and a substance associated there- 
with capable of combining with oxygen to prevent further oxida- 
tion of the oxide, whereby shrinkage of the mantle is prevented. 


PROCESS OF HARDENING IRON OR STEEL. Ludwig Schiecke, 
Magdeburg, Germany, assignor to Otto Gentsch, same place. The 
process consists in heating the piece to be hardened within a 
coating composed of pounded charcoal, corn-flour, slaked lime and 
neat’s foot oil; then cooling the red-hot piece in water, with an 
addition of sal ammoniac and a layer of oil to exclude the air; 
then sinking the piece into a mud of argillaceous substances con- 
tained at the bottom of the vessel until the cooling is complete. 


CENTRIFUGAL FAN OR PUMP. Samuel C. Davidson, Belfast, 
Ireland. A centrifugal fan or pump, comprising a rotary mem- 
ber having numerous elongated blades arranged obliquely to the 
axis of rotation, and in substantially drum form, so as to enclose 
within them a relatively large and practically unobstructed con- 
ical intake chamber, and in transverse section arranged, relatively 
to the axis and direction of rotation, to carry the fluid with them 
rotatively and discharge it tangentially, and a means for mount- 
ing said rotary member as to permit the tangential escape of the 
fluid discharged from said blades. 


ELECTRIC SMELTING FURNACE. Hugo Koller, Nuremberg, 
Germany. An electric furnace having vertically-disposed current- 
feed electrodes, a vertical series of superposed disconnected hopper- 
shaped electrodes, arranged between said feed electrodes, and 
means for insulating them one from the other and from the cur- 
rent-feed electrodes. 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING METALLIC SILICON. Bern- 
hard Scheid, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. The process of 
manufacturing crystallized silicon, which consists in mixing silicic 
acid, carbon, and a silicate of the alkalies, alkaline earth, or earths, 
and heating the mixture to such a temperature and under such 
conditions as to cause the production of silicon and avoid its volat- 
— and the formation of silicon carbon simultaneously there- 
with. 

MINER’S CANDLESTICK. Alfred Howard and Joseph Howard, 
Ouray, Colo. A miner’s candlestick, comprising a piercing mem- 
ber having a cutter, and a coacting member pivoted thereto hav- 
ing a lateral under flange, a lateral top flange at one end, and a 
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lateral top flange opposite one portion of the cutter, the former 
member having a portion of its cutting blade adapted to engage 
with said under flange, and a portion having its cutting edge 
adapted to enter between said opposite top flange and said un- 
der flange. 


AIR CONVEYOR. Eugene L. McGary, Pittsburg, Pa. In an air 
conveyor, comprising a conduit and a table having an air passage 
formed therethrough, the combination with said table of a cov- 
ering strip running horizontally with said table, but adjustable 
laterally with relation to the air passage thereof; and means for 
securing said strip. 


GAS PRODUCER. Johan O. E. Trotz, Worcester, Mass. A device 
combined with the cover over each poke hole, comprising a frame 
having a central, vertical opening -therethrough and an annular 
chamber provided with a series of inclined ports, arranged at 
short distances apart, and pointing toward said poke hole; said 
frame also being provided with inclined openings; the frame also 
having a steam-supply pipe connected with its annular chamber, 
and a suitable poke-hole cover. 


KILN FURNACE. Louis Vinez, Louisville, Ohio. The combination 
of a kiln wall provided with an arch, said arch located only in 
the outer portion of the kiln wall, an inclined back wall located 
directly over the arch and extended upward and inward in an 
inclined direction from the arch, jamb walls located upon either 
side of the inclined back, said jamb walls diverging from the 
inclined back, parallel walls and a pocket wall located below the 
inclined back. 


COAL DRILL. Martin Hardscog, Ottumwa, Iowa. A drill made 
from a strip of metal provided on its outer face with a continu- 
ous longitudinal triangular-shaped rib, and having its edges formed 





to engage one with the other, for the winding of the strip on 
itself to bring the edges into engagement and form a hollow body 
having a smooth interior for the drill, and to cause the rib to 





— a continuous elevating spiral on the exterior face of the 
ody. 


662,648. WALL PLASTER AND CEMENT FOR BRICKWORK. William 


8. Griswold, Elyria, Ohio. A composition of matter comprising 
calcined gypsum, cement, shale and limestone in combination in 
the proportions specified, and in which is incorporated suitable 
fiber and stucco retarder. 


662,672. CHUTE CLOSURE. John S. Hickey, Anaconda, Mont., assignor of 


one-half to James H. Egbert, same place. The combination of.a 
bin for ore, coal or the like, a discharge chute connected with 
said bin, a cut-off gate disposed transversely in said chute and 
movable in a right line thereon, said gate and the bottom of said 
chute being arranged at an acute angle with relation to each 
other and converging in the direction of the lower line of force 
represented by a moving mass descending the chute, the discharge 
portion of the chute extending beyond said gate, a motor con- 
nected to said gate and adapted to force the same through the 
said mass of material and thereby close the chute, and a hinged, 
counterweighted apron at the discharge end of the chute. 


662,674. HYDRAULIC BRICK PRESS. Julius J. Koch, St. Louis, Mo. The 


combination of an upper moving ram cylinder, a stationary ram, 
a moving auxiliary-raising cylinder, a stationary piston therefor, 
and tie rods connecting the ram cylinder and the auxiliary-raising 
cylinder together. 


662,685. SEPARATOR AND AMALGAMATOR. Ira P. Clarke, Alameda, Cal. 


An apparatus consisting of one or more tables, over which the 
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material to be acted upon is caused to pass, shafts having their 
upper ends inclined toward each other, and crank pins carried 
thereby and connected with the tables, whereby a gyratory mo- 
tion of the table is produced. 


662,697. DISTILLING AND CONCENTRATING APPARATUS. William L. 


662,709. 


662,731. 


662,791. 


662,815. 


662,836. 


662,884. 


Rowland, Philadelphia, Pa. In an ammonia distilling and concen- 
trating apparatus, in combination, a primary and a secondary still, 
the latter placed vertically above the former, a pipe leading from 
said secondary to said primary still, a valve on said pipe, U-shaped 
steam connections, one end of which is open to the top of pri- 
mary still, and the other ends of which are open to the secondary 
still, near its bottom; a concentrating column, a weak-liquor tank 
placed above the concentrating column, a feed tank placed between 
said weak-liquor tank and said concentrating column, a float valve 
automatically controlling the flow of liquor from the liquor tank 
to the feed tank, a condenser consisting of a vertical shell en- 
closing vertical condensing pipes and a condensing liquid, an 
absorber connected with the lower ends of said condensing pipes, 
and a receiver beneath said absorber. 


CONVEYER. Arthur C. Clay, London, England. The combination 


of parallel endless chains, supporting and driving wheels for the 
chains, the wheels for one chain being in advance of those for 
the other chain, and a traveling table attached to the chains, the 
points of attachment being on opposite sides of the table and 
separated by a longitudinal distance equal to the advance between 
the two sets of wheels. 


MINING ELEVATOR. Robert Lee, Sherrard, Ill. <A shaft gate 


arranged to open and close a chute or pocket, having a pendent 
angular extension: adapted to be engaged by the bottom of the 
elevator bucket in its descent. 


METHOD OF UNITING METAL SURFACES BY MEANS OF 


FLUID PRESSURE. Carl Huber, Carlsruhe, Germany. Hermet- 
ically enclosing the contiguous surfaces to be united by the ap- 
plication of plastic impervious packing material over the meet- 
ing edges of the surfaces and subjecting the whole to liquid 
pressure in a chamber. 


IMPACT TOOL. Thomas H. Phillips, St. David, Pa. The combina- 


tion of the cylinder and its piston, having a steam-supplying 
groove, the valve chest and its valve, and steam inlet and ex- 
naust passages whereby the piston controls the flow of steam into 
the valve chest. 


APPARATUS FOR REFINING AND DESILVERIZING LEAD. 


Stephen Tredinnick, Butte, Mont., assignor of one-fourth to Adolph 
Wetzstein, same place. An apparatus comprising a series of ket- 
tles, means for connecting the kettles for effecting the discharge 
of the contents of one into another, hydraulic cylinders on which 
the kettles are mounted, a fluid tank, a pump, connections be- 
tween the tank and pump and pump and cylinders to supply fluid 
to raise the cylinders, and connections for exhausting the fluid 
from the cylinders back to the tank. 


HYDRAULIC AIR COMPRESSOR. Fred C. Starke, Milwaukee, 


Wis., assignor of two-thirds to Claude L. Franklyn and John K., 
Russell, same place. The combination of a compressed-air cham- 
ber, an ascending water conduit into which said chamber opens 
at the bottom, a spreading-table in said chamber, above the outlet 
opening at the bottom thereof, a descending conduit having a 
water-intake opening and air inlet at the upper end and a lateral- 
outlet opening at its lower end which projects into one side of 
said chamber over said table and is directed across said table 
toward the opposite side of said chamber and an air-delivery pipe 
leading out of the upper part of said chamber. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 





The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 


Weei: Ending November 3d, 1900. 


20,658; 20,659 and 20,660 of 1899. COKE MAKING. P. Naef, New York, U. S. A. 


improvements in the manufacture of gas and coke, whereby the 
process is hastened and the output of ammonia increased. 


20,661 of 1899. ELECTRIC LAMP. Societe Anonyme de Commentry Four- 


chambault, Paris. Method of using nickel-steel wire in inecandes- 
cent lamps in place of platinum, for conducting the electric cur- 
rent through glass. 


5,542 of 1900. MINER’S LAMP. C. Darrah and J. G. Patterson, Manchester. 


Improved arrangement of the gauze cones in miners’ safety lamps. 


14,985 of 190. LEAD OXIDE MAKING. A. G. Tell, New York, U. S. A. 


Manufacture of lead oxide direct from lead ores. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Malcolm McLeish, cyanide expert, is in 
San Francisco. 


Mr. F. Aug. Heinze, Butte, Mont., has been 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. 


Mr. Gottl. Haist, the veteran civil and mining 
engineer, is very ill at his home in Virginia 
City, Nev. 


Prof. John C. Smock, for the last 10 years 
geologist of the State of New Jersey, has ten- 
dered his resignation. 


Mr. Richard McBride, provincial minister of 
mines, has been visiting the various mining cen- 
ters of British Columbia. 


Mr. Florencio E. Monteverde, Jr., mining and 
electric engineer of Hermosillo, Mexico, is vis- 
iting friends in San Francisco. 


Mr. J. P. Corbus, superintendent of the Alaska- 
Treadwell Mine, Douglas Island, Alaska, has 
gone to California for the winter. 


Mr. W. A. Roberts, of Boise City, Idaho, who 
is interested in mines in the Coeur d’Alene Dis- 
trict, is at the Hotel Imperial, in New York City. 


Mr. A. B. Campbell, of Spokane, Wash., who 
is interested in mines in the Coeur d’Alene and 
Buffalo Hump district, Idaho, has been in 
New York City. 


Mr. Robert Henry Jeffery, representing the 
Globe Mineral Exploration Company, of Lon- 
don, England, is examining mining properties 
in North Carolina. 

Mr. M. J. Hollinger, chemist of the Alma Port- 
land Cement Company plant at Wellston, O., has 
gone to Caledonia, N. Y., to direct the building 
of a new plant there. 


“Mr. J. Clark, formerly with the Waihi Silver- 


_ ton Company, of New Zealand, has taken charge 


of the cyanide plant at the Longfellow Mine 
in Tuolumne County, Cal. 


Mr. Leonard E. Sivyer, of Spokane, Wash., 
who has been examining mines at Black Hawk 
and Breckenridge and Cripple Creek, Colo., ex- 
pects to be back in Spokane by Christmas, 


Mr. Geo. N. Nolan, of Los Angeles, Cal., has 
tendered his resignation as secretary of the 
Southwest Miners’ Association and Mr. James H. 
Fourtain has been appointed to that office. 


Mr. D. S. Fotheringham, assistant manager of 
the Northport Mining and Smelting Company, of 
Northport, Wash., has placed his resignation in 
the hands of the directors of the company. 


Mr. Arthur Hauman, late chemist for the 
Newton Copper Company, accepted a position 
as Tutor of Mining and Metallurgy at Van der 
Naillen’s School of Engineering, San Francisco. 


Mr. S. Y. Mori, of Tokio, Japan, proprietor 
of an extensive fertilizer industry near Tokio, 
was in Beaufort, S. C., recently, and, it is stat- 
ed, negotiated for large quantities of phosphate 
rock. 


Capt. H. G. Merry has resigned his position as 
manager of the Low Moor Iron Company, Clif- 
ton Forge, Va. His place has been filled by Mr. 
S. G. Cargill, who has been connected with the 
company for several years. 


Mr. L. C. Trent, of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
been selected to design and erect a smelting and 
reduction works for the North Mount Lyell Com- 
pany, Tasmania. He will leave the United 
States by the end of January. 


Mr. Arthur Boyd, who took charge December 
ist as superintendent of the Boomer Coal and 
Coke Company, at Boomer, W. Va., will return 
on December 15th to his former position as sur- 
_veyor for the Pere Marquette Coal Company at 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Dr. L. D. Godshall, superintendent of the Bos- 
ton-Wyoming Smelter, now in course of con- 
struction at Grand Encampment, Wyo., has re- 
cently been appointed resident manager of the 
Kurtz-Chatterton Copper Mining Company, of 
the same place. 


Mr. James W. Neill announces that, owing to 
pressure of his private business, he has sev- 
ered his connection with the Taylor & Brunton 
Ore Sampling Company, of Salt Lake, and will 
in future devote his entire time to consulting 
work. His headquarters will be, as heretofore, 
in Salt Lake City. 


Mr. L. Knight, the former American represen- 
tative of Messrs. Ward-Lock & Company, of 
London, has just returned from a prosperous 
tour in India, Japan and Australia, in the inter- 
est of several large American publishing houses. 
He can be addressed care of “The Engineering 
and Mining Journal.” 


Messrs. Charles Godfrey, president of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York; A. H. 
Bradley, chief e: sineer of the same company, and 


James Perkins, of New York, last week visited 
coal mines in the Pittsburg District and in the 
Connellsville Region, Pennsylvania; also the 
principal works of the Carnegie Steel Company. 


Mr. C. C. Sharp, of Corning, O., who recently 
resigned as general superintendent of the Sun- 
day Creek Coal Company, expects to open a 
mine for himself on the Kanawha & Michigan 
Railway, between Charleston and Gauley Bridge, 
W. Va. He will also act temporarily as super- 
intendent and engineer for the Boomer Coal and 
Coke Company. 


Mr. Thomas C. Mayon, of the Apollo Mine at 
Unga, Alaska, has resigned after 11 years of 
continuous service. He is succeeded by the fore- 
man, who has served the company for 10 years. 
Mr. F. R. Brown. Mr. Mayon will devote his 
attention to the development of some very prom- 
ising coal lands which he has been prospecting 
for the past few seasons at Chignic Bay. 


Mr. Charies Conner, Mine Inspector of the 
Fifth Bituminous District, Pa., has gone to Nova 
Scotia, where he will make a report on a tract 
of coal land, the property of the Dominion Iron 
and Steel Company, of which Charles McCreery, 
the former manager of the Dunbar Furnace 
Company and later of the Carnegie furnaces at 
Duquesne, is manager. Mine Inspector Conner 
goes north at Mr. McCreery’s request. 


Mr. Edw. H. Coxe, superintendent and engi- 
neer for the Jones & Adams Company, of Chi- 
cago, has been looking over some coal lands in 
the Fairmont region of West Virginia in the 
interest of Columbus, O., and Chicago, IIl., par- 
ties. He also examined and reported upon the 
physical condition of the mines in the Sunday 
Creek Valley, Ohio, operated by the Franklin 
Fuel Company, of Columbus, O. He will take 
up his residence at Springfield, Ill., on Decem- 
ber 11th. 


OBITUARY. 


Orange Merwin Loveridge, one of the oldest 
citizens of Trinity County, Cal., died at the 
Sweepstake Mine on Oregon Mountain recently. 
He had been engineering the preliminary sur- 
vey of the Sweepstake Company’s proposed new 
ditch from Canyon Creek, and was engaged in 
taal the erection of the buildings on the 
mine. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 


Columbia University.—A relief map of the 
United States, thought to be the largest of its 
kind ever made, has been added to the equip- 
ment of the department of geology. It is mod- 
elled on a section of a globe 16% ft. in diameter, 
with the horizontal scale 40 miles to the inch. 
The vertical scale is 8 miles to the inch. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology.—A 
base-measuring apparatus perfected in connec- 
tion with the summer school work of the civil 
engineering department of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has recently been tested 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey in Washing- 
ington. Such satisfactory results have been al- 
ready obtained that the apparatus is about to 
be used in the important Lampasas Base in 
Texas. Professor Burton, of the Institute, un- 
der whose direction the apparatus has been 
worked out, has been invited to accompany the 
expedition which is to make a careful field 
trial. The apparatus represents the final re- 
sults of thesis investigations by several gradu- 
ates of the course in Civil Engineering. One 
part of the apparatus maintains a constant ten- 
sion in the steel tape while in use. Another 
part of the apparatus determines very accu- 
rately the mean temperature of the tape by 
measuring its electrical resistance by means of a 
special form of thermophone. The complete ap- 
paratus is not bulky and is of high value for 
exact measurements. 


American Chemical Society—New York Sec- 
tion.—The regular meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society was held 
December 7th at the Chemists’ Club. The feat- 
ure of the meeting was an address by Prof. Wm. 
P. Mason, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, of Troy, entitled ‘“‘The Water Supplies of 
the Cities on the Mediterranean,” with lantern 
illustrations. The speaker stated that the sys- 
tem at Naples, once so primitive and unsani- 
tary, is now of a character to command ad- 
miration. The typhoid epidemic at Hamburg 
in 1892 was alluded to, and a map gave a graph- 
ic representation of the severity of the scourge 
and the comparative immunity of the adjoin- 
ing town of Altoona, which, having a separate 
water supply, was not more separated from 
Hamburg than Harlem from the rest of New 
York City. The water supply of Altona was 
taken from below the sewers of Hamburg, pass- 
ing through sand filters before distribution. 

A committee of three—T. J. Parker, A. P. Hal- 
lock and William McMurtrie—was appointed to 
confer with the Bureau of Combustibles in re- 
gard to the present existing restrictions as to 
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storage of nitric, hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acid in New York City. At present a permit 
can be obtained for 1,000 lbs. only of the acids, 
whereas many establishments are using more 
than this amount every 24 hours, and, aside 
from the difficulty of having the acids deliv- 
ered each day, any interference with daily de- 
livery would result in suspension of large and 
important industries. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


The Canadian General Electric Company has 
absorbed the Royal Electric Company of Mon- 
treal. 


The E. P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been awarded the contract for 7 Scotch ma- 
rine boilers, for the new plant of the American 
—— and Refining Company at Murray, 

tah, 


The Carnegie Steel Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has sold 6,000 tons of steel rails, with suf- 
ficient splice-bars and fastenings to lay the 
same, to the Great Eastern Railway Company, 
London; shipments to begin at once. 


The Manchurian Railroad Company recently 
contracted with the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill 
Company, of New York City, for machinery and 
tools for use in boring a tunnel 1% miles long at 
Charbin, Manchuria. The contract price is 
$600,000. 


Brick-making in and about Boston, Mass., is 
henceforth to be controlled by the New Eng- 
land Brick Company, which takes in all the 
prominent and numerous minor yards in New 
England. Cambridge men are to be the promi- 
nent officials of the company. 


The Parkersburg (W. Va.) Iron and Steel Com- 
pany has broken ground for a new plant to man- 
ufacture iron and steel sheets. The various 
buildings will be steel frame covered with cor- 
rugated iron, after the designs of Wm. B. Scaife 
& Sons, Pittsburg, Pa., who also have the con- 
tract for their construction and erection. 


It is said that W. R. Rannie and A. R. Sheffer 
of New York, in the interest of a British syndi- 
cate, have examined the Carpenter Steel Works 
at Reading, Pa., with a view of purchasing them 
for the men they represent. The plant of the 
Brooke Iron Company at Birdsborough, and the 
Pottstown Iron Mills have also been inspected 
by the same men. 


During the past 10 days the Robert Aitchison 
Perforated Metal Company, of Chicago, states 
it has closed a contract with one of the large 
thresher manufacturers of the Northwest for 
the season’s supply of perforated metals, and 
also closed a contract for over 60,000 sq. ft. of 
perforated steel for malt machinery. The com- 
pany reports business very good. 


The J. H. Montgomery Machinery Company, 
of Denver, Colo., has sold an equipment for a 
mill at Lake City, Colo., ore cars, chains, hooks, 
etc., to go to Chihuahua, Mex., two 2-H. P. 
whims for Parral, Mex., one Penfield plunger 
brick machine and all necessary fittings to Rob- 
inson & Company, Arapahoe County, Colo., and 
a lot of ore cars, track, etce., to J. H. Laden & 
Company, Boulder, Colo. 


The management of the Grand Trunk Railway 
system has built a mammoth coal chute to cost 
$60,000, at Portland, Me., from which point the 
Sydney, C. B., coal intended for consumption 
on its system is to be distributed. It is the in- 
tention of the company, not only to handle its 
own coal, but also considerable quantities in- 
tended for commercial purposes. The capacity 
of the chutes is 3,000 tons daily. 


The Bullock Manufacturing Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, has taken a large contract for electrical 
machinery amounting to $100,000, and is furnish- 
ing a complete electrical equipment for the Mc- 
Cloud River Electric Power Company, Shasta, 
Cal. The contract calls for 4 generators of a 
total capacity of 2,000 K.W., and the current will! 
be transmitted 30 miles to the large copper mines 
just south of Shasta. The plant is located in 
the position selected because of the water ad- 
vantages. 


The J. T. Taylor Manufacturing Company, of 
Mount Holly, N. J., manufacturer of turbine 
wheels and accessories, is enlarging its plant. A 
2-story addition, 72 by 45 ft., has been made to 
the machine shop, and the foundry has been 
enlarged 40 by 45 ft. A new erecting shop, 58 
by 96 ft., is now being built and will be equipped 
with a traveling crane. A blacksmith shop and 
a warehouse are also to be built. The company 
recently installed a turbine plant at Fleming- 
ton, N. J., and another of 200 H. P. capacity is 
going to Wilton, Me. 


The Paris agent of the Rand Drill Company re- 
ports that all the compressors and drills which 
were on exhibition at the exposition have been 
sold. The large Corliss compound compressor 
at Vincennes was purchased by the firm of 
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Messrs. J. & A. Niclausse, the manufacturers of 
the famous Niclausse water tube boilers, by 
whom it is to be used for the operation of pneu- 
matic tools in their extensive establishment. This 
is the compressor which supplied the compressed 
air to all the American exhibits at Vincennes. 


The Arthur Fritsch Foundry and Machine 
Company, of St. Louis, reports that it is well 
supplied with orders both in its machine shop 
and foundry departments. It is building cast- 
iron jigs for the lead and zinc mines in South- 
west Missouri; an ice machine plant for O’Fal- 
jon, Ill.; a fuel compressor for making fuel out 
of corn cobs; five 10-ton ice machines for the 
McKay-Wilson Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, and has just about finished a 120,000-Ib. 
press for pressing tallow for the Goodwin Man- 
ufacturing Company, of St. Louis. 


The contract for the complete lighting plant 
of the city of Detroit, Mich., has been let to the 
Northern Electrical Manufacturing Company. 
Madison, Wis., for $35,865. The apparatus called 
for is to be of Northern and Stanley make. The 
bids of but 3 companies were considered, name- 
ly: The Westinghouse, the Northern, and the 
General Electric. The closeness of the bids of 
the 8 concerns was remarkable. The plant will 
be one of the most complete municipal instal- 
lations in the country. It may be worth saying, 
in view of the small differences in price on the 
above bids, that it is a favorable indication of 
careful estimating, showing that the larger elec- 
trical companies have arrived at a more exact 
basis of manufacturing and construction cost 
and are therefore doing a great deal less guess- 
work than formerly. 


The I. X. L. Company, of Pearl, Idaho, has 
purchased of the Colorado Iron Works, of Den- 
ver, Colo., material for a high-speed roller crush- 
ing plant, including elevators, screens, Bartlett 
tables, engine and boiler; the Middlemarch Cop- 
per Company of Arizona has ordered a hoisting 
plant of the company; the British-Globe Mines 
Company, of Sonora, Mex., is being furnished 
a 36 by 68-in. silver-lead smelting furnace, with 
the Nesmith patent water vaporizer, and an 
English cupelling furnace; the Philadelphia 
Smelting and Refining Company, at Pueblo, 
Colo., has placed an order for 6 large slag trucks 
of special design. ‘The Colorado Iron Works 
Company is also furnishing water jackets for 
the furnaces of the Arkansas Valley Smelter 
at Leadville, Colo., and is building a 10-stamp 
mill for the Cochiti Reduction Company at 
Bland, N. M. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 





A recent issue of “Graphite,’’ published by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, 
N. J., states that Dixon’s pure flake graphite 
as a lubricant can be used in an ordinary clean 
squirt-can effectively and conveniently. 


‘“Tdeal’ engine governors are described in sup- 
plement 45 to the general catalogue of engines 
issued by A. L. Ide & Sons, of Springfield, Ill. 
The governors used on “Ideal’’ engines, the 
pamphlet states, are the Rites governors, which 
are so well known as to need no extended de- 
seriptions. Simplicity of design is combined 
with great care to quality of material and at- 
tention to all details of construction. 


“Charter” gas and gasolene engines are de- 
scribed in pamphlets and circulars published by 
the Charter Gas Engine Co., of Sterling, Ill. A 
combined engine and double acting pump made 
by the company is of compact design, entirely 
self-contained, and, it is said, can be set up in 
any place in a few minutes. The pump has a 
brass lined cylnider. The engine is of 3% or 4 
H. P., the pump cylinders being of several sizes 
for different lifts. For pumping from deep wells 
he company puts out self-contained rigs of 3 to 
'4 H. P. that can be readily attached to any 
ieep well pump head. 


The Steamloop and Holly gravity return sys- 
iem for returning to the boiler all water of con- 
densation from steam pipes is described in a 
56-page pamphlet published by Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. The 
system is stated to be applicable to stationary 
and marine practice and to all forms of dry kilns, 
hot rooms, boiling vats with steam jackets, etc. 
Its merits are said to be that it saves the water 
of condensation, entrainment, and primage, pre- 
vents loss in clearing pipes of water, returns 
pure water to boilers, prevents accidents from 
water in cylinders, reduces the amount of cyl- 
inder oil necessary, etc. 


The Epping-Carpenter Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has issued a very neat 60-page catalogue 
of pumping machinery. The catalogue shows a 
great variety of styles suited for all manner of 
work. The company claims simplicity of con- 
struction, certainty of action, economy in opera- 
tion and durability in all the pumps described 
and states that each pump is guaranteed to per- 
form properly the work for which it is intended. 
It calls attention to the balanced piston and 


lost motion adjustment as features possessed by 
no other pumps. Boiler feed pumps are shown, 
as well as compound pressure pumps up to 18 
by 30 in. and 30 by 10 by 24 in. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 





If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the “Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’? what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the ‘Engineering and Mining Journal’ 
are not brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
or sees in buying and selling goods of any 

nd. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





ALASKA. 
Juneau District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Such a cold snap in November as has just oc- 
curred is exceedingly rare here. For the past 5 
years 22° is the coldest temperature for the 
month, while this year the mercury went as low 
as 4° above and stayed for a week or more. AS 
no snow had fallen water power was generally 
cut off. The 300-stamp mill at the Treadwell 
closed down, as did the Eban mill in Gold Creek 
Valley. Both have since started again. The 
Windham Bay Gold Mining Company’s new 
mill at Windham Bay has shut down for the 
winter. Work at Snettisham on the new 40- 
stamp mill has been seriously hampered, owing 
to delays in delivering machinery from the East. 
The mill proper is finished, but the rock crusher 
and ore bins are not ready. Development work 
on the big ledge has gone steadily forward. 

ARIZONA. 
Pima County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Liberty.—This mine, south of Tucson, owned 
by a private corporation of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
people, is putting in a gasolene hoist of Fair- 
banks & Morse Company’s make to sink 500 ft. 
on the contact vein. The ore carries silver, 
lead and copper, and last shipment to smelter 
gave $321 per ton, showing 505 oz. silver. The 
mine has been chlorided for years by former 
owners, who took out some $50,000, though low- 
est workings were not over 70 ft. The present 
manager, Col. Wemple, is going to sink at least 
500 ft., believing the vein a true fissure. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mitchell.—_A new Gates crusher has been put 
in at this mine near Pine Grove, and as soon 
as the water pipes are connected will start, 
adding to the capacity of the 10-stamp mill 
which is now running continuously. 

Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special. Correspondent.) 

Deep Gulch.—This quartz mine in Chile Gulch, 
near McSorley’s Place, owned by Kiser & Nunes, 
has been bonded to L. C. Clark, of San Fran- 
cisco, for $3,000. 

Del Monte.—The 900-ft. tunnel on the ledge 
has been completed to the shaft at a depth of 
200 ft. At 220 ft. a drift has been run 200 
ft., showing a 3-ft. ledge which assays well. The 
assays in the tunnel range from $12 to $50 per 
ton. A new hoist is to be put in and sinking 
continued to the 500-ft. A 10-stamp mill is on 
the property, which is located 5 miles from 
Railroad Flat. 

El Dorado County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Maggini.—This property is an extension of 
the Hart Mine near Garden Valley. A bond 
has been taken by Messrs. Hughes, Davey & 
Simpson, who are preparing to do extensive de- 
velopment work. ‘ 

Inyo County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Emily Enid and Bonanza Jim.—These mines, 5 
miles southeast from Bishop, have been bonded 
to Ashford & Inman, of Randsburg, for 6 months 
from January 1st, work to start within 30 days. 
There is a large body of low-grade ore, with 
plenty of water for power. 

Madeira County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Buchanan.—These old copper mines about 8 
miles east from Raymond have recently been 
reopened by Grider & Irvine. There are said 
to be 6 leads of ore in the tunnel and a large 
body of ore in sight. Sixteen men are at work 
and 3 car-loads of rich rock have been shipped 
to the smelter. 


Mariposa County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Mariposa.—The shaft is down about 750 ft. 


and stoping is now under way at the first and 
second levels. The 20-stamp mill will be com- 
pleted in a few days, the stamps and batteries 
and concentrators being in position, and the 
buildings completed. : 


Nevada County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Empire.—Part of the working force at this 
mine, east of Grass Valley, has been laid off 
and only 20 stamps will be kept going while the 
repairs on the mill and the mining plant are 
being made. A new hydraulic pump has been 
installed, and a pipe line connecting with the 
South Yuba Company’s water supply at Bruns- 
wick, constructed. In future all the machinery 
will be run by water power. 

Plumas County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

For several weeks a Keystone driller has been 
prospecting at Spanish Ranch and vicinity, but 
work has stopped for the winter. The result 
has been so satisfactory that options on the 
properties of G. H. Maurer, S. S. Taylor, J. Ya- 
ger and Thompson & Kellogg will be closed and 
the properties taken. Gold dredgers will prob- 
ably be installed. 

Riverside County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pinon.—This property in the Pinon District, 
25 miles north from Indio, has been purchased 
by Ertel & Glove, of Los Angeles, who intend 
to install machinery and work the large body 
of tailings before continuing development. The 
old works consist of 2 shafts, one 75 ft. and the 
other 100 ft. deep, besides about 400 ft. of tun- 
nels. C. B. Fischer will be suerintendent. 

San Diego County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

American Girl.—A 100-ton cyanide plant is be- 
ing installed at this mine near Hedges and oth- 
er improvements are being made. H. H. Mark- 
ham is owner. 


Picacho.—It is stated that a large cyanide 
mill is to be erected for this gold mine on the 
Colorado River. Among the owners of the mine 
who recently visited the mine with a view to 
arranging for the placing of the plant are Sena- 
tor J. P. Jones, of Nevada; ex-Senator Stephen 
W. Dorsey, J. Harry Carpenter, of Arizona, and 
others. The plan includes building a railroad 
from the mine to the mill. 

Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Three Sisters.—This gold property, compris- 
ing 4 claims, in Dutch Gulch, 2 miles northwest 
from French Gulch, has been bonded for one 
year by Stoufer, Vinnege & Hammond, of Chi- 
cago, and Tom Motherwell, of French Gulch. 
Price is said to be $10,000. The mine has pro- 
duced about $90,000. Arrangements are being 
made to continue development work. A mill 
and a canvas plant are now on the property. 

Siskiyou Sounty. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

River mining in this county has been com- 
pletely suspended since the recent storms, as 
heavy freshets may occur at any time and 
wreck machinery left in the river. 

Trinity County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ajax.—A force of men has been put at work 
on this group of mines in Oregon Mountain. 
C. D. Galvin, who holds the bond, will prospect 
for an ancient channel believed to exist on the 
property. 

Tuolumne County. 


Santa Ysabel.—According to reports received 
at the Boston office the station at the bottom 
of No. 1 shaft is completed, the air drills in po- 
sition and the main work of development, a 
crosscut to the vein, begun. This should take 
about 6 weeks. In the meantime a considerable 
body of low-grade ore has been discovered in 
the old workings on the second level near No. 2 
shaft. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

App.—The additional 40 stamps being installed 
at this mine at Quartz Mountain the mill will be 
ready to begin crushing early in January. Eight 
concentrators and 2 rock-breakers have been put 
in and the shaft track relaid with 20-lb. rails. 
Everything is in shape for a long run. 


Draper.—Sixteen men are employed at this 
mine, west of Soulsbyville, and sinking has been 
resumed. New pumps are on the ground and 
the mill is going up. 

Dutch.—The ledge at this mine at Quartz 
Mountain has been cut on the 1,000-ft. level 
and an upraise has started from the 1,000 ft. to 
meet a winze which is being sunk from the 900- 
ft. The canvas plant has arrived and the 
cyanide plant is ready to start. A. Trittenbach 
is superintendent. 

Golden West.—Another rich ore shoot is re- 
ported struck at this mine near Soulsbyville. 
‘The machinery for a 10-stamp mill is being 
hauled in. The intention of the management is 
to sink a 2-compartment shaft:1,000 ft. 
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Longfellow.—The 30-ton cyanide plant at this 
mine at Big Oak Flat has been completed and 
has been turned over to J. Clark, who will oper- 
ate it for the company. The tailings are taken 
direct from the plates. The plant was installed 
by W. Oaks Kibbie, of New Zealand. 

Over.—The tunnel at this mine on the north- 
westerly slope of Bald Mountain is in 250 ft. 
in a very hard formation. It will be driven 
about 700 ft. further before cutting under the 
old workings. It will drain the mine and open 
up a valuable ore body. 

Philadelphia Diggings.—At this hydraulic mine 
10 miles northeast from Columbia, the tunnel is 
being pushed ahead to tap the gravel beds at 
the lowest possible point. A restraining dam 
has been constructed and the 15 miles of ditches 
put in order. Water will be brought from the 
South Fork of the Stanislaus River, and from 
Rose Creek. A Stockton company owns the 
property. 

COLORADO. 
Clear Creek County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Lord Byron Mining Company.—This company, 
owning property at Idaho Springs, has secured 
an option and lease on the Mayflower Mine and 
Mill, the consideration to be $60,000, and also 
taken the Niagara Claim on the south for $15,- 
000. The company has worked the Lord Byron 
Mine some time, but recently closed down be- 
cause of water in the shaft. The Mayflower is 
acquired in order to drive the adit level on the 
Mayflower vein. It is now into the hill 400 ft. 
and an additional 500 ft. will crosscut the Bull- 
ion King at a depth of 1,000 ft. When this 
point is reached the tunnel will follow the Bull- 
ion King until the Niagara vein is cut, after 
which the Niagara will be followed to Lord By- 
ron ground. To the Lord Byron shaft is about 7,- 
500 ft. There is an air compressor and plant of 
machinery on the Mayflower which must be re- 
placed with modern equipment. The mine is 
very promising. It has a shaft 230 ft. deep ex- 
posing a wide body of silver, lead and zinc ore. 
The Byron Company has about $40,000 on hand 
for development work. 


Seaton Mining and Milling Company.—In drift- 
ing on the vein through the Foxhall Tunnel, 
this company has opened about 5 in. of ore run- 
ning $440 a ton; also low-grade mill ore. There 
is a block of stoping ground above, about 400 
ft. high and of unknown length. 


Gilpin County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mining Deeds and Transfers.—J. H. Shepherd 
to The Sun & Moon Mining and Milling Com- 
pany, the William Penn Lode; B. Schlessinger to 
W. H. Kimball, 4 interest in Stewart Lode; 
Thomas Cody to H. Dempter, the Climax Lode; 
J. A. Iverson to J. E. Schorr, % interest in 
Carrie M. group of 4 claims; C. F. Hendrie to 
The Burlington Real Estate and Investment 
Company, the Mechanics and Sapphire lodes; 
H. Bolthoff to The Burlington Real Estate and 
Investment Company, the H. B., M. B., Oro and 
James Henry lodes and real estate in Central 
City; A. Lute to G. B. Wilkinson, %4 interest 
Cora Lode, 1/16 interest in T. A. P., Fannie 
and Inn lodes, % interest in Lulu Lode; L. B. 
Hail to Harvey S. Waldo, 4 interest in British 
Lode; J. W. Cairns to A. B. Smith, %4 interest 
in Balla Cloucas Lode; Wm. Job to E. W. Will- 
iams et al., the Good Luck Lode; Henry J. 
Seib to C. J. Knoch et al, the Twentieth Century 
Placer claims; Phoenix Mining and Mineral 
Land Company to Horace Phelps, land in Gil- 
pin and Boulder counties; Plutus Gold Mining 
and Mineral Land Company to W. B. Connell, 
330 acres of land. 


Lake County—Leadville. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A newspaper correspondent who did not know 
the difference between a silver and a gold assay 
telegraphed the New York papers that gold had 
been discovered for the first time on Fryer Hill. 
The report is absoluiely false. The strike was 
simply the finding of a streak of iron ore in the 
workings of the Aimee. Gold has never been 
opened at any time on Fryer Hill. 

Arnold Mining Company.—This company, 
working the Rose-Emmett group in Graham 
Park slope, has encountered at the 475-ft. level 
a 4-ft. vein of good ore showing carbonate and 
iron. The main shaft has reached 575 ft. An- 
other 100 ft. should put it into the lower con- 
tact. 

A. V.—Sinking on this new proposition at the 
foot of Harrison Avenue has started with 3 
shifts. A fine electric plant and other improve- 
ments have just been completed. The shaft is 
4% by 11 ft. 

Electric Drills.—For the first time in the his- 
tory of the camp these drills are being used in 
the Resurrection and the tests are satisfactory. 


Fortuna.—A good strike has been made 
through the Fortuna Tunnel in Iowa Gulch by 
new lessees. The ore shows 18 in. of lead car- 
bonate averaging $100 to the ton. 


Home Extension Mining Company.—The new 
pumping machinery is about in position. 


Iron Silver Mining Company.—During the 
management of T. E. Schwarz all the indebted- 
ness has been paid off, and a fine concentrating 
plant ereeted. The Stevens shaft is now 700 ft. 
deep, and a large surplus for development pur- 
poses has accumulated. The ore is of low grade 
and conditions of long underground tramming 
and hauling by team to the railroad have been 
severe. 


Penn Mining Company.—Shipments are heavy 
from all 3 shafts of the Breece Iron mines. An 
immense amount of development work is being 
done and No. 1 shaft is to be sunk another lift. 
A large plant of machinery is to be put in po- 
sition and other improvements made. 


Valentine Mining Company.—At No. 2 shaft a 
churn drill manufactured by the Keystone Drill- 
ing Company, of Pennsylvania, is being put in 
and will be used to explore the lower ore zones. 
A 6-in. hole will be sent down 2,000 ft. if neces- 
sary. At No. 1 shaft drifts are being run from 
the lower levels in the hope of encountering 
extensions of the iron ore shoots on the east. 


San Juan County. 


Kendrick-Gelder Smelting Company.—Fire is 
started in the new smelter, situated on Tower 
Mountain, % mile above Silverton, on Cement 
Creek. This plant uses the Bretherton patent 
for pyritic smelting and is of 200 tons capacity. 
It was erected under the personal supervision 
of W. F. Kendrick, of Denver, manager of the 
company. The water power is taken from Ce- 
ment Creek through a flume some 5,000 ft. long 
to a point directly above the works, whence it 
is carried 300 ft. down through steel pipes 22 in. 
in diameter to turbines, which furnish ample 
power. A machine shop, large sampling rooms 
and a fine assay outfit are connected with the 
smelter. A dust chamber leading from the blast 
furnace to a brick stack 100 ft. from the fur- 
nace is to be 8 by 8 ft. and 80 ft. long, and will 
be of bricks made of slag produced by the fur- 
nace. It will take 60 days to complete it. Car 
sheds, roof for the ore bins and other build- 
ings are yet to be completed. The Silverton & 
Gladstone Railroad has trackage at the works 
for 50 cars, so arranged that 10 cars may be 
unloaded into the ore bins at one time. Car 
scales of 50 tons capacity are in place. All the 
ore bins, coke and coal are on the same floor 
with the feeding doors to the blast furnace. 
The smelting will be under the personal super- 
vision of Ed. C. Walters, who recently returned 
from Mexico, where he was in the employ 
of the Guggenheims. He has full charge also 
of the sampling and assaying. The ores on hand 
at present consist of 2,500 tons from various 
mines. Contracts are in force from different 
mines insuring continuous supply if the roads 
can be kept open during the winter months. 


Summit County. 


North American Gold Dredging Company.— 
According to Boston dispatches, last spring Re- 
ceiver Wing, of the Globe National Bank, was 
granted permission by Judge’,Lowell of the 
United States District Court to advance to the 
North American Company $15,000, which, with 
$15,000 advanced by other interests in the com- 
pany, constituted a working capital. This money 
was used for operating purposes during the 
summer. The debts of the company amount to 
$280,000, of which $115,000 is owing to the Globe 
National Bank and $50,000 to the United States 
Oil Company. Steps to reorganize the company 
are about to be taken. 


Teller County—Cripple Creek. 


The Jackpot, Roxanna, Doctor Ingham, Mag- 
net Rock and Nugget Gold Mining Companies, 
owning 72 acres in a solid body on Raven Hill, 
have, it is said, consolidated. The new company 
will have a capitalization of 3,000,000 shares of $1 
par value, 500,000 shares being retained in the 
treasury. The following directors have been 
elected: H. E. Woods, Frank M. Woods, W. P. 
Bonbright, J. A. Hayes, Albert E: Cariton, John 
H. Hobbs, and A. W. Stevenson. The Woods 
Investment Company, Edsall Kay & Company 
and W. P. Bonbright & Company are associated 
in the deal. The deal ends litigation over apex 
and other rights. 


Stratton’s Independence.—There was a very 
stormy scene at the stockholders’ meeting in 
London last week; personalities were exchanged, 
harsh language used and finally the majority of 
the stockholders left the hall in disgust. The 
stockholders were dissatisfied with the reasons 
given for the recent fall in the price of stock 
and there were intimations that some of the di- 
rectors knew that the mine was being worked 
hard and development work curtailed excessive- 
ly in order to keep up dividends. It was also 
intimated that all the directors should have had 
more accurate information concerning the real 
status of the mine. There is now, according to 
London dispatches, 2 movement started to have 
the Board of Governors of the Stock Exchange 
investigate the manner in which the company 
was brought out in London, and determine who 
is responsible for the glowing statements made 
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about the mine when it was being systematic- 
ally overworked. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anaconda Gold Mining Company.—There are 
32 sets of lessees at work on various parts of 
the property and it is estimated that about $3,000 
per month is paid in as royalties. On December 
7th an important strike was made at a depth 
of 850 ft. The vein is supposed to be the fa- 
mous Mary McKinney shoot. Should the strike 
prove up what is expected, property holders on 
Gold Hill will be greatly encouraged. 


Cripple Creek Consolidated Gold Mining Com- 
pany.—At the annual meeting in Colorado 
Springs on December 3d, directors were elected 
as follows: J. F. Humphrey, president; D. J. 
Christopher, secretary; G. Shields, treasurer; J. 
A. Hayes and Geo. M. Irwin. The Ophelia Tun- 
nel is now passing through the Boss No. 3 claim 
at a depth of about 600 ft. The principal work 
has been on the Florence, where the company 
in the past few months spent about $16,000. The 
treasurer’s report shows the amount of cash on 
hand $12,701, with 17,9.5 shares of stock in the 
treasury, beside 200 shares of the Independence 
Consolidated. 


Galena Hill.—This section of the district is 
looking well. Until quite recently it has been 
supposed to be outside the producing area. Les- 
see Kellum, working the Sunshine and Sedan, 
has sent out another shipment of good ore; it 
is also rumored that a strike has been made in 
the Colonial Dames Group, about 500 ft. distant 
from the Sunshine. 


Jack Pot.—A drift is being run on the Jack 
Pot vein to connect with the Doctor and the 
Morning Glory shaft for ventilation. All 3 prop- 
erties will work to better advantage after the 
connection is completed. Recently the Doctor 
was obliged to close down for a few days on 
account of bad air. It is understood that active 
mining will be resumed very soon on the Jack 
Pot. Arrangements are being made to hoist ore 
through the Morning Glory shaft. Both prop- 
erties are controlled by the Woods Investment 
Company. 

Keno and Crackerjack vs. the FPike’s Peak 
Placer and Stars and Stripes.—This case has 
been decided in favor of the plaintiff. This is 
the 6th time the case has been up. The Keno 
discovery shaft was sunk on the Pike’s Peak 
Placer and was known to be a lode when the 
placer was entered for patent, but was not 
excluded. The decision gives the plaintiff about 
10 acres of ground in the western edge of Crip- 
ple Creek. 


Lexington Gold Mining Company.—At the an- 
nual meeting in Colorado Springs, directors were 
elected as follows: J. S. Jones, president; C. C. 
Butler, vice-president; N. S. Partridge, secretary 
and treasurer; W. B. Storer and J. D. Bombeck. 
During the year 2,500 tons of ore, averaging $29 
to the ton were shipped from the property. The 
company has been expecting the Good Will Tun- 
nel to cut its property, so only work that would 
not be covered by the tunnel has been prose- 
cuted. The tunnel is now near the property 
and it is hoped that before long the company 
will be working from it at a depth of about 600 
ft. The treasurer’s report shows the amount 
of cash on hand to be $18,623. 

Orphan Gold Mining Company.—Suit has been 
filed in the district court by William E. Boyle 
for and in behalf of all other stockholders of 
the company and of the Orphan Mining and 
Milling Company vs. Nelson B. Williams, as 
president and director of the Isabella Gold Min- 
ing Company and the Isabella Gold Mining 
Company, defendants. The minority stockhold- 
ers of the Orphan Bell and Orphan sue to set 
aside the lease granted Mr. Spurgeon a few 
days ago, and for the appointment of receivers 
for the Orphan Gold Mining Company, and Or- 
phan Mining and Milling Company, and for an 
order compelling the Isabella Company to allow 
an inspection of its property. The plaintiff was 
granted an injunction restraining the defendants 
from any act affecting the property of the Or- 
phan Gold Mining Company, or any of the lease 
or ground in controversy. 

IDAHO. 

Delhi.—This claim 8 miles from Boise is owned 

by W. A. Magee, of Pittsburg, Pa. D. H. Mosely 


is superintendent. A new hoist has been put in 
and sinking for the 400-ft. is under way. 
Ada County. 

North Star.—The 10-stamp mill on this mine, 
12 miles from Boise, started up for the first 
time on November 30th, and is now running 
smoothly. The mine is owned by the War Eagle 
Consolidated Mining Company, of which R. J. 
Anderson is manager. 

MICHIGAN. 
Copper. 


Old Colony Mining Company.—At the annual 
meeting in Boston, December 13th, the old board 
was re-elected as follows, 70,139 shares voting: 
H. F. Fay, Charles M. Baker, Wm. Howell Reed, 
John C. Watson, W. B. Mosman, Stephen R. 
Dow, James Chynoweth. 
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Copper—Houghton County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Arcadian Consolidated.—The grading for the 
branch of the Mineral Range Railroad to the 
new shafts on the St. Mary’s property is com- 
pleted. These shafts are on the Mesnard epi- 
dote and good copper-bearing rock is encoun- 
tered. 

Atlantic.—The product for November was 263 
tons, 835 Ibs. 

Calumet & Hecla.—The coal in this company’s 
No. 1 shed at its docks at Lake Linden caught 
fire December Sth from spontaneous combustion. 
The shed contains about 85,000 tons and was 
built 3 years ago. The coal is being removed as 
rapidly as possible and the loss is expected to 
be comparatively small. 

Franklin.—In the old mine the lode recently 
opened by a crosscut from the 19th level is re- 
ported rich in silver. 

Quincy.—The first head at the new mill at 
Mason has gone into commission. The remain- 
ing 2 heads will be at work in a few months. 
This mill is the first in this district to dispense 
with finisher jigs and slime tables. About 24 
Wilfley tables have been installed and it is es- 
timated that they will do the work done by 60 
jigs and 12 double-decked slime-tables. 


Tamarack.—Twelve car-loads of structural 
iron, to be used in No. 5 shaft and rock-house, 
have arrived. The contract was let to the Wis- 
consin Bridge and Iron Company, of Milwaukee. 


Trimountain Mining Company.—This company 
has ordered from the Nordberg Manufacturing 
Company, of Milwaukee, one of the Nordberg 
20,000,000-gai. pumps similar to that of the Ar- 
cadian and Isle Royale mills and 2 heads for its 
mill, together with the necessary power plant 
and other machinery for the mill. Work is now 
in progress on the mill site, where clearing is 
being done and test pitting has commenced for 
to determine the character of the ground for 
foundations for the mill and the heads. 

Copper—Keweenaw County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mohawk.—The old railroad purchased of Chas. 
Hebard, of Pequaming, has been repaired and 
the grading for an extension to the mill-site 
on Lake Superior completed. Rails have been 
laid for 9 miles; the remaining 6% miles will be 
laid in the spring, snow and cold weather not 
permitting now. 

Copper—Ontonagon County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Champion.—The branch of the Copper Range 
Railroad from the Atlantic to this and the Tri- 
mountain mines is completed. 


Iron—Menominee Range. 


The superintendent of the Lake Angeline Mine 
at Ishpeming has, it is said, been looking over 
lands on this range, an option on which has 
been secured by the company. They consist of 
about 50 40-acre tracts. A crew of men will be 
put at work. 

Loretto.—At this mine a new engine of 240 
H. P. and 2 boilers of 200 H. P. each have been 
installed. A new machine shop, 54 by 24 ft., and 
a blacksmith shop, 50 by 24 ft., are being erect- 
ed, and will be equipped with the latest ma- 
chinery. The main shaft is being sunk from 
the 4th to the 5th level, a total depth of 175 ft. 

MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The improvements being made by the Carnegie 
Company at Conneaut Harbor, O., are designed 
largely for increased receipts of Minnesota ore. 
The company proposes to mine in Minnesota 
next year about 2,500,000 tons, or at least 600,000 
tons more than this season. The company’s Me- 
sabi Range properties have not been panning out 
as was hoped, and shipments of good Bessemer 
from them are not so frequent as formerly. The 
company is provided with excellent undeveloped 
properties on the range, however, as well as with 
fine Vermilion hard ores, and will probably 
somewhat shift the scenes of its operations. The 
Stevens is to be opened, and a branch of the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern is now being built 
there. 

The case of the State of Minnesota against the 
iron ore carrying roads is now on at St. Paul. 
Owing to the serious illness of F. B. Kellogg, at- 
torney for the Duluth & Iron Range road, it was 
supposed an extension of the case would be 
granted, but the State commission singled out 
the Duluth, Missabe & Northern as defendants 
and is proceeding. The commission evidently is 
determined to announce a reduction of rates be- 
fore January ist, when its term ends, even 
though the taking of testimony is not com- 
pleted then and no time is left for a judicial 
consideration of the arguments. While Attorney 
G. W. Murray, of New York, was arguing a 
point one day the commission told him, in lan- 
guage more forceful than polite, to “go on or 
quit, and not take up so much time.” In the 
hearing it has so far come out that 95% to 96% 
of the Missabe road’s business is ore, and that 
of the 142,468 loaded ore cars hauled, all but 


1,968 returned up the line empty. The cost of 
construction has been shown, as well as that of 
the Duluth & Iron Range. The Eastern Min- 
nesota is made to appear, though its ore traffic 
is interstate business, originating in Minnesota 
and ending in Wisconsin, and the commission 
has no power over it. 


D. H. Bacon, president of the Minnesota Iron 
Company, has sold to 2 sub-companies of the 
Minnesota, the Owasco Iron Company and Onei- 
da Iron Company, lands in T. 58, R. 19; T. 58, 
R. 18, and T. 59, R. 17 for $128,000, and lands in 
T. 58, R. 17, and T. 59, R. 19, for $28,000. These 
are largely lands bought by the Minnesota 
company during the year from the C. N. Nelson 
Lumber Company for $1,000,000, and some are 
known to contain ore. 


Several vessels of the Minnesota Company’s 
fleet are still loading at Two Harbors, but ship- 
ments for the year are ended. The total from 
these docks and over the Duluth & Iron Range 
road is between 4,000,000 and 4,100,000 tons, about 
100,000 tons more than a year ago. The ship- 
ment of the Duluth docks of the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern is 350,000 tons above the preceding 
year, and that of the Eastern Minnesota is 630,- 
000 more. 


The Duluth & Iron Range has now recon- 
structed all its ore docks but No. 4 and No. 5, 
built about 5 or 6 years ago. These have be- 
come obsolete on account of the rapid growth of 
ships and will this winter be raised, one 9 ft. 
and the other 6, making them 60 ft. above high 
water. These docks are each about 1,200 ft. long 
and 50 ft. wide, and the task of raising them will 
be considerable. The company has drawn plans 
for improving the easterly half of its harbor 
room at Two Harbors, and will ask the Govern- 
ment to appropriate $400,000 for a _ suitable 
breakwater 2,200 ft. long, running to 60 ft. of 
water, and enclosing room enough for 5 ore 
docks, 2 lumber docks and merchandise and 
coal docks. The improvement proposed by the 
company as soon as the breakwater is completed 
call for the expenditure of about $3,000,000, and 
will give facilities for handling twice the ton- 
nage now moved. 

Iron—Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Adams exploration in 25, 58-17, will be opened 
as a mine next year in all probability. 

Chisholm Mining Company.—This company 
will put in machinery at its new mine adjoin- 
ing the Clark and will probably open the prop- 
erty this winter. There has been talk of a sale, 
but some of the owners do not care to sell. They 
have some 5,000,000 tons of ore shown, nearly 
half of which is a desirable Bessemer. The 
property is an underground proposition. 


Duluth.—This company’s buildings that were 
destroyed by a cyclone in October have been 
rebuilt and the mine will commence stockpiling 
at once. It will mine from 60,000 to 80,000 tons 
during the winter. 

Mesaba Central Company.—This company’s 
lands in’ Section 14, F. 58, R. 19, have been 
found to contain ore by a party sinking pits 
and exploring with drills there. 

Sharon Ore Company.—This company has now 
stripped a space about 350 ft. square to a depth 
of 22 ft., and will continue to the ore, which is 
under 50 ft. of surface. A shaft will be sunk be- 
side the pit and the milling system of mining 
will be employed. The mine contains a large 
deposit of desirable ore. Its fee is in the Sharon 
Company, which is affiliated with the Sharon 
Steel Company. It will ship over the Eastern 
Minnesota. A village is being built up at the 
mine, called Buhl. 


Stevenson.—This mine will be stripped during 
the entire winter, if the frost is not too deep 
It is hoped to have a large area open for shovel 
mining another year. There is a surface of 
about 25 ft. and the ore has been reached at 
several points by the stripping. The Stevenson 
lies upon a hillside and is finely located. It has 
a large and excellent ore deposit and is owned 
in fee by the West Missabe Land Company, J. 
J. Hill, and it ships over the Eastern Minnesota. 
The royalty is but 12%c. if a large output is 
made. It is one of the tracts of land originally 
owned by the lumbermen who also owned the 
Mahoning deposit. 

MISSOURI. 
Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Joplin Ore Market.—There was an active de- 
mand for both lead and zinc ore and the ship- 
ments were the largest for weeks. The smel- 
teries who have been run short of high-grade 
ore were forced to advance the price from 50c. 
to $1 per ton. The best price paid at the bins 
was $29 per ton. The Eagle Mine at Belleville 
sold 43 tons at_this figure and the Marion on 
the land of the Continental Zinc Company at 
Joplin 60 tons. The Old Colony Zinc and Smelt- 
ing Company at Neck City sold its output at 
$29.25 delivered, equivalent to $28.50 at the bins 
and, the Three Friends at Belleville sold at $29 
per ton on a dry basis. There was no change 
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in lead, which sold all the week at $23 per 1,000 
lbs. The four Joplin railroads were able to 
furnish more cars than for weeks past and the 
buyers loaded every car they could get. Fol- 
lowing is the output by camps cf the Joplin 
District for the week ending December 8th: 
Zine lbs. Lead lbs. Value. 













C0 2,396,090 470,060 $44,256 
Galena-Empire 1,811,140 194,230 27,106 
Carterville .. 1,927,210 429,630 34,934 
Webb City . 361,700 42,160 5,671 
Belleville ..... 513,770 5,970 7,330 
Roaring Springs 238,510 6,820 3,137 
Central City .. 300,410 22,210 4,266 
Cave Springs 270,840 8,690 3,855 
Carl Junction ‘SER fkaciexe 2,861 
Oronogo ....... a 563,000 10,740 7,841 
NE Geainen- oes aad 855,210 17,070 10,768 
. eee 84,320 26,450 1,620 
MIN sc decccceuccenwnce 64,700 59,400 1,964 
NONI Sin. ceccicececccesce GER lk cctc 741 
I a ae 71,930 7,330 674 
re 98,910 55,150 2,356 
POORER Wek vac veceseace TARO knaséas 1,775 
MI i adiveeesccvendaetcas 359,000 17,000 3,700 
MEE addccndevndctesadewnss 9k cece 1,722 
MIEN oc ex ceciiviecncace SEP = -énauns 1,232 
TI gnvonscdeceuied . esses 23,560 520 

District total ........... 10,529,640 1,396,470 $168,324 
Total 49 weeks ........... 458,212,890 55,014,800 $7,552,232 


During the corresponding week last year top- 
grade zinc ore sold at $34 per ton and lead at 
$27 per 1,000 Ibs. The lead sales were less than 
last week by 312,470 Ibs., the zine sales greater 
by 2,221,160 lbs., and the value greater by $50,767. 
For the corresponding 49 weeks last year the 
lead sales were less by 9,399,950 lbs., the zine 
sales greater by 26,322,090 lbs. and the value 
greater by $2,771,089. As compared with the pre- 
vious week, the sales show an increase of 1,733,410 
— of zinc, 20,160 lbs. of lead and of $25,748 in 
value. 


Mining Land Sales.—The 6-acre lease of Kate 
Thorn on the Leonard land in Chitwood Hol- 
low, west of, Joplin, has been sold to Homer P. 
Sewall, of Mansfield, O.; George B. Devoe and 
Washington Hyde, of Warren, O., for $8,000. A 
mill will be erected. The Collins Mine on the 
Missouri Zinc Fields at Carterville has been 
sold to J. V. Newkirk, of Cleveland, O., for $9,000. 
This is a nice little property. 

Col. James O’Neill, of Webb City, is develop- 
ing 1,720 acres of land which he owns at, Waco 
and has 7 prospect shafts going down over drill 
holes in which a large body of high-grade zinc 
ore was developed. He has installed new ma- 
chinery, including a large compressor and 4 air 
drills to break the ground in sinking. 

Lyon & Leddy Company.—This company has 
applied for a franchise to pipe natural gas to 
Joplin from Oswego, Kan., about 20 miles. They 
have 2 wells at Oswego and are drilling a large 
tract of gas land at that point. 


Mastodon Lease.—A strike of what is called 
the richest ore ever found in the district, is re- 
ported on this ground, which is the property of 
A. O. Nichols & Company, of Joplin. The mine 
was named on account of the discovery of mas- 
todon bones in sinking. Some of the dirt taken 
out is said to run 52% ore, the ore assaying 67.2%. 
The lease is a short distance from Lehigh- 

Nellie Mae Mining Company.—This company 
has a new 100-ton mill nearly completed on its 
lease at Galena and will soon be running the 
ore from 2 shafts. 

United Zinc Company’s Lease.—A pumping 
station has been contracted for in Chitwood 
Hollow, near Joplin, and work has started. Five 
thousand feet of 4-in. water mains will be laid 
from the ground of the company to Turkey 
Creek, a battery of boilers and a _ powerful 
Worthington pump will be put in and water 
forced into 5 mills for dressing ore and for fire 
protection. Water will also be furnished all the 
sub-lessees on the ground at much less rates 
than the city water company charges. The op- 
erators in the combine are the United Zinc 
Company (2 mills), the Great Scott Mining 
Company, Diamond Jack Mining Company, 
Lackawanna Mining Company and the Bessie 
Mining Company. Two-inch mains will be run 
to all the mills. 

Walker Mining Company.—This company, on 
the Windsor ground, has started its new mill 
and will run the dirt from 2 shafts over it. The 
principal stockholders are J. L. Walker and R. 
Robertson and H. E. McKinney, of Kansas 
City, the latter being general manager. 

World-Herald Lease.—In the mine of this com- 
pany at Aurora last week 3 men were killed by 
a fall of rock and one man crippled for life. 
There were 13 men below ground and all had 
a@ narrow escape. 


MONTANA. 


Missouri River Power Company.—Pending the 
enlargement of the power plant at Canyon Fer- 
ry, by the addition of water wheels and genera- 
tors to produce 3,000 additional electrical horse- 
power, a large force of men is employed in 
building the new double-pole line of 70 miles to 
Butte. According to H. Gerry, chief engineer 
and superintendent. the company is making 
large additions to the power house and is to 
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put in dynamos similar to those already in place. 
It will. take about 5 months to build the line be- 
fore the machinery is ready and work will con- 
tinue as long as the weather permits. The line 
will go by way of Boulder, and a substation will 
be built in Butte. When completed, it will be 
the longest transmission of power in the west, 
and one of the longest and largest in the world. 
The present plant has been operating for about 
2 years. 
Madison County. 


Revenue Mill.—Alexander Livingston has 
leased this mill at Jardine for 3 months from E. 
B. Weirick, cashier of the First National Bank 
at Butte. He also has an option on the plant. 
for $50,000. About 25 men will be put to work at 
once, and this number will be rapidly increased 
until operations reach the same proportions as 
before the mill was shut down. The mill is be- 
ing put in trim by D. A. Buchanan, of Tacoma. 
The ore will be taken from the Robinson Claim, 
under the superintendency of James Hall, of 
Cooke City. 

Silver Bow County. 


Anaconda Mining Company.—Wm. Scallon, the 
new president of the company, who just re- 
turned to Butte from New York, has, accord- 
ing to a recent dispatch, issued orders for a 
temporary shutdown of the Bell and Montana 
Consolidated mines, 2 of the company’s large 
properties; 1,000 men are thrown out of employ- 
ment. One reason given is shortage of water; 
another, overproduction of ore and inability of 
smelters to handle it. It is reported that real 
cause is political and a warning to threatened 
8-hour legislation by the State Legislature, 
which meets in January. It is possible that the 
fire in the Bell shaft may be partly responsible. 


Judge Knowles on December 10th granted a 
new trial in the mining suit of E. Rollins Morse 
against the Montana Ore Purchasing Company, 
which was tried in the United States Court in 
Helena last winter. The action involved the 
Michael Davitt claim in Butte owned by the 
Boston & Montana Mining Company. The jury 
unanimously decided the case in favor of the 
Montana Ore Purchasing Company, of which F. 
Augustus Heinze is president. A petition was 
subsequently filed by the plaintiff for a new 
trial, and it was this petition which was decided. 
The Montana Ore Purchasing Company claimed 
the right to certain veins on the ground that 
the veins apexed in the Pennsylvania and John- 
ston claims, both of which it owned. 

Judge Knowles set aside the verdict on the 
ground that the jury was unduly influenced by 
certain newspaper articles and not on the ground 
that the evidence did not warrant the verdict. 
There is no appeal from the decision. 


Montana Ore Purchasing Company.—This com- 
pany, it is stated, will soon increase its reduc- 
tion plant so that it will be able to produce 3,- 
000,000 Ibs. of copper monthly. Two new blast 
furnaces and 4 converters have been ordered. 
The company is now securing its ore from the 
Rarus, Nipper, Minnie Healey, Clinton and 
Homestake mines. Considerable ore is also 
coming from the Glengarry lessees. The com- 
pany is sinking a new shaft on the Balm lode 
claim which lies north of the Gagnon Mine. A 
shaft is also being sunk by the same company 
on the Cora. The Clinton and Homestake mines 
are on the continental divide east of Butte. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Montgomery County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Sam Christian.—This gold mine is producing 
some fine nuggets and dust gold, as the result 
of prospecting done by Richard Eames. 


OHIO. 
Perry County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Franklin Fuel Company.—This company is 
making a new opening into its mine No. 12 and 
building a new tipple. The tipple will have 2 
dumps and will be connected with the slope by 
a chain hoist. The plant will be capable of 
handling 1,200 tons or more daily. C. F. Evans 
is president, of Columbus, O.; T. E. Underwood 
is superintendent, of Corning, O.; Prof. F. A. 
Ray is consulting engineer, of Columbus, O. 


OREGON. 
Josephine County. 

Smith’ & Stensel, of Foots Creek, have com- 
pleted their 1-mile ditch and reservoir. They 
have several claims and a 275-ft. fall. This 
property was bought nearly a year ago. They 
use 1l-in. pipe. 

Wolf Creek Placers.—H. C. McIntosh has sold 
his placer properties on Wolf Creek and Coyote 
Creek comprising 224 acres, or 11 claims, to G. 
B. Perelli and Wolff & Zwicker, of Portland. 
The Wolf Creek placer comprises 160 acres of 
land, with 2 water rights and 2 ditches running 
800 in. of water. The ditches are 4 miles long 
and have a pressure of 150 and 190 ft. The 
claims consist of a gravel channel, with banks 
12 to 30 ft. high. The property has been worked 
for 30 or 40 years, and has paid from $1,000 to $3,- 
000 a year. A grizzly is used. 


The Coyote Creek is the Jason Placers, a 
bench claim of 84 acres. The only water right 
is from the gulches, which sometimes enables 
it to be worked from 1 to 1% months. There is 
no rock to speak of, principally red dirt with 
banks 14 to 50 ft. The ground is rich and has 
paid $1,000 to $2,000 in a season’s run. It carries 
coarse gold. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bituminous Coal. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A syndicate composed of Rev. Campbell Jones, 
of Waynesburg, T. F. Kelly, of Uniontown, Hill- 
man & Sons, of Pittsburg, and John S. Danley, 
has purchased the coal under 11,000 acres of coal 
land in Washington County on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad near Clayville. The price paid 
was $20 an acre. 


Isabella Coal and Coke Company.—About 5 
acres of land over the mine of this company on 
the Robert Gilson farm near Blairsville caved in 
recently. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Custer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Chicago Mica Company.—This company has 
purchased the Daly mica mine, which will be 
opened immediately. 

Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cora.—A. H. Oleson, of Deadwood, acting for 
Denver parties, has purchased this mine at 
Galena. The old Davy stamp mill has been 
leased and will handle the ore as soon as re- 
pairs can be made. The Cora has been a pro- 
ducer. 

Homestake Company.—One hundred more 
miners have been set to work and 200 mill and 
hoist men. Every stamp at the 4 mills is drop- 
ping, the first time in 3 years. The company 
will employ about 2,200 men. Those at work 
on the ditch will be given work in the mines 
and mills. Everything about the pumping sta- 
tion and ditch is satisfactory. The company’s 
surveyors have completed surveying a site for 
a second cyanide plant on the Central City side 
of Lead Hill. Work will begin on the founda- 
tion as soon as the first plant is completed. 


North Lead District.—Otto P. Th. Grantz has 
returned from Colorado, where he went with 2 
car-loads of ore from the Hiden Fortune Mine. 
He states that a Chicago party has bonded prac- 
tically several groups of claims in the North 
Lead District, including the Hidden Fortune 
Mine, and that a deal is practically closed. He 
confirms the sale of the Dakota Maid Mine, in 
the Little Strawberry Gulch District. He states 
that work on the deep shaft on the Kirk ground 
south of the Homestake will start January Ist. 


Population of Black Hills—The recent cen- 
sus of the Black Hills gives a total of 37,590. 
Three of the 6 counties have gained and 3 have 
lost in population. 

Spearfish Mining Company.—Final payment 
has been made on the Hermitage group of claims 
by this company. The company’s ground at 
Ragged Top has cost about $35,000 and the new 
200-ton cyanide plant will cost about $30,000. 
The company expects to expend about $75,000. 
It has started up its new cyanide plant at Rag- 
zed Top. The ore is received at the top of 
the mill, 175 ft. below the lower floor. It falls 
into a 16 by 22 Blake crusher. After leaving 
the crusher the ore is screened and goes to 
10 solution tanks, each with a capacity of 120 
tons. The time of extraction is 4 to 6 days. The 
plant has total capacity of 250 tons and 10 
men handle all the ore. 


WASHINGTON. 
Ferry County—Republic. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Republic Consolidated Gold Mining Company. 
—Mr. Ayers, the treasurer, submitted a report 
at the annual meeting at Spokane, from the 
vice-president, Robert Jaffray, of Toronto, Ont., 
eevering a period from April ist, 1899, to Sep- 
tember ist, 1900. Since the 1st of September $180,- 
000 of the assets have been disposed of, thus re- 
ducing the liability to $120,000. ‘For 8 months 
the little mill, which had been erected before 
we obtained possession, continued in operation 
and produced $230,000 of gold. The operating 
proved so expensive, and the extraction of gold 
ran so low,.that it was deemed prudent to dis- 
mantle it and erect an entirely new plant. This 
mill has been erected and the process has proved 
an entire success. Its capacity will be increased 
to 200 and possibly 300 tons per day. The mill 
has been handed over to the Republic Power 
and Cyaniding Company.” 

At present the company is running the mill 
only on ore from the Republic Mine, but after 
January ist it will treat custom ore, and later 
may increase the capacity of the mill. It is 
said not a single return had been received from 
the mill which gives less than 90% extraction, 
and Manager R. G. E. Leckie states that the 
extraction has reached 93%. The ball pulver- 
izers grind too slowly to take the ore from the 
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rolls; they will therefore be replaced. Some 
time during the winter a working shaft will be 
sunk from the surface below the present work- 
ing depths. It is intended to keep development 
work in the mine one or two years ahead of 
the stopes. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Fayette County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


It is stated on good authority that the Raven 
Coal and Coke Company, operating on Blake’s 
Branch, are negotiating for the sale of their 
plant to the Carbon Coal and Coke Company, 
operating the adjacent lease at the mouth of 
the Branch. 

Preston County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The C. C. Craig and James A. Brown farms 
near Kingwood, have been purchased by W. P. 
Hurst, of Scottdale. This just includes the 2 
lower veins of coal, upper Freeport and Kittan- 
ning. The farms adjoin each other, and sold for 
$12 per acre. Hurst will build works at once on 
the Craig farm from which all the coal can be 
mined. The 2 sales amounted to about $5,400. 


Ohio County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A deal was recently completed between J. V. 
Thompson, of Uniontown, and farmers of this 
county, for 7,000 acres of coal land. The price 
paid was $160,000. 


Petroleum. 


Another mammoth oil gusher is_ reported 
drilled-in in the Copley Oil District, West Vir- 
ginia. It is situated on the James Mullady 
farm, 2,600 ft. east of the original Copley Farm 
gusher. It was drilled-in late on December 7th, 
and in the first 24 hours produced 7,200 bbls. of 
crude oil, a flow at the rate of 300 bbls. per 
hour. This exceeds the output of the original 
Copley Farm gusher which began to flow at the 
rate of 250 bbls. per hour, but is now down to 
75 bbls. per hour. This is the third gusher in 
this district within 3 montns. 


WYOMING. 
Carbon County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


East Side Copper Belt.—The copper belt on the 
east side of the North Platte Valley and on the 
west slope of the Medicine Bow Range is just 
beginning to assume prominence. In the scram- 
ble for locations in the Sierra Madre range on 
the west side this section has been overlooked 
by prospectors. With the exception of one case, 
that of the Dewey Mine. no prospecting has 
been done on the east side except by ranchmen, 
until recently. Toward the south end of this 
belt between Mullin and Douglass Creeks sev- 
eral large veins of copper have been opened at 
different points. These veins are low-grade, but 
are promising on account of their great size. 
The principal group on one of the largest veins 
is owned by the Adams Brothers, the Woods 
Brothers and James Farrel. Locations on 2 oth- 
er veins of higher grade ore toward the head of 
a Creek are owned by Sherman Lute and 
ather, 


FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
New South Wales. 


The exports from the Colony for the nine 
months ending September 30th are reported as 
follows: Silver, in bars and base bullion, 574,323 
oz.; lead and lead ores, 320,151 tons; copper and 
copper matte, 6,157 tons; tin, 389 tons; coal, 
2,453,688 tons. The total value of these exports 
was £3,274,918, showing an increase of £560,233, 
or 20.6%, over last year. 

The gold produced for the nine months is re- 
ported at 263,710 oz. crude, equal to 214,879 oz. 
fine gold, or $4,441,553. 


Queensland. 


The Mines Department reports for October 
that the total gold production was 69,830 oz. 
crude, which compares with 82,936 oz. in 1899, 
showing a decrease of 13,106 oz., or 15.8%. The 
output this year was equal to 50,551 oz. fine 
gold, or $1,044,889. 

Victoria. 


The production of gold in Victoria for the 
month of September, according to the returns 
supplied by the Mines Department, amounted 
to 69,989 oz., bringing the total for 9 months up 
to 580,083 oz., as against 616,576 oz. for the cor- 
responding period of 1899. The dividends paid 
by public companies for the 9 months last past 
total £340,119. 


CANADA. 


The Pacific Coal Company, Limited, has been 
organized to carry on the business of coal min- 
ing in the Canadian Northwest. The promoters 
are Montreal and Toronto gentlemen, and the 
provisional directors are Sir W. C. Van Horne, 
Messrs. R. B. Angus, C. R. Hosmer, E. B. Os- 
ler, M.P., and W. D. Matthews. The capital of 
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the company will be $4,000,000; divided in 80,000 
shares at $50 each. The chief place of business 
will be Montreal. 


British Columbia—Boundary District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Boundary Ore Shipments.—About 23,000 tons 
of ore were sent to smelters from Boundary 
District mines during November as follows: Old 
Ironsides & Knob Hill group, 18,000 tons; B. C., 
2,500 tons; Mother Lode, 2,000 tons; sundry small 
shipments, 500 tons; total, 23,000 tons. 


British Columbia Copper.—This company’s 
smelter at Greenwood is nearing completion, but 
the non-arrival of a part of the plant is causing 
delay. An effort is being made to have every- 
thing in readiness for commencing operations 
by the end of January. 

Construction work is also being pushed at the 
Standard Company’s pyritic smelter, near Green- 
wood, the plant and machinery for which are 
now arriving. 


Brooklyn & Stemwinder Group.—James 
Breen, who some time since sold out his inter- 
est in the Northport Smelter, having now ac- 
quired a considerable holding of stock in the 
Dominion Copper Company, of Toronto, Ont., 
is arranging to resume development work on the 
company’s properties at Phoenix. From 20 to 
30 men will be at work soon. The Brooklyn has 
a 268-ft. shaft and about 900 ft. of crosscutting 
and drifting at the 150-ft. level, and 800 ft. at 
the 250 level. A fine body of copper ore has 
been exposed in these workings. A smelter test 
of 6 car-loads gave gross values (at New York 
prices) of $10.40 per ton. The Stemwinder, which 
adjoins the Brooklyn, has an incline shaft 344 
ft. deep, with 165 ft. of crosscuts and drifts 
at the 115-ft. level. These properties are among 
the most promising in Greenwood camp. 


Granby.—This company’s smelter at Grand 
Forks continues to put through its 2 furnaces 
rather more than 600 tons of ore daily. 

Mother Lode.—The largest hoisting engine yet 
sent into the Boundary District has just been 
received at this British Columbia Copper Com- 
pany’s mine, near Greenwood. It was manu- 
factured by the Jenckes Machine Company, of 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, and will be installed with- 
out delay. Good progress is being made with 
the installation of the 35-drill Ingersoll-Ser- 
geant air-compressor. Stopes are looking well 
at both the 200 and 300 levels and the output 
of ore is steadily maintained. 


British Columbia—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Rossland Ore Shipments.—The’ shipments from 
Rossland mines for the 11 months ending No- 
vember 30th amounted to 204,000 tons, valued at 
$3,200,000 gross, compared with 155,000 tons val- 
ued at $2,635,000 gross for the corresponding 
period of 1899. 

St. Eugene Consolidated Mining Company.— 
The management has contracted with Guggen- 
heim & Sons, of Antofogasta, Chile, for $1,- 
000,000 worth of reduced argentiferous lead ores 
per year from the Moyie mines. 

For the three months ending November 30th, 
$150,000 worth of these ores have been shipped 
via the Canadian Pacific Railway to Vancouver, 
and by steamship to San Francisco, where it is 
transferred to other steamships for Chile. The 
management of the St. Eugene is now shipping 
another $150,000 lot to the same destination. 

Ontario—Hastings County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Canadian Gold Fields.—This company, at Del- 
oro, has added 10 stamps to its mill, making 20 
stamps, doubled the size of the arsenic plant, 
and is putting in an electric light and erecting 
buildings. The improvements will cost $50,000. 


Cordova.—This company is doing well with its 
property 10 miles northwest of Marmora. It 
has pulled down the old 10-stamp mill and has 
a 30-stamp mill nearly completed. 


Sophia.—This property in Madoc Township, 
near Queensboro, was formerly called the Stew- 
art and was owned by P. McLaren, of Perth. 
It is now running full time, a 10-stamp mill 
having been erected last summer. The ore is 
low-grade, though it contains some rich shoots 
and is said to pay well. 

The outlook for mining properties about Del- 
oro and Marmora is excellent; in fact, has never 
been better. Every mill in operation is reported 
to be paying and several properties have 
changed hands recently. 

Ontario—Rainy River District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Anglo-Canadian Gold Estates, Limited.—This 
English company has obtained from the Bureau 
of Mines at Toronto the exclusive right for 3 
years from January ist, 1901, to prospect for 
minerals or conduct mining operations on 5 
tracts of land, between Crow Lake—east of Lake 
of the Woods—and the Seine River, the total area 
being about 117 square miles. The lessees have 
to expend a certain sum each year in prospect- 
ing and development work, amounting for the 3 
years to $120,000. Any lands which the com- 
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pany desire to appropriate must be paid for at 
the ordinary rates. 

Platinum.—A small island in the Lake of the 
Woods, about 12 miles from Rat Portage, is trav- 
ersed by a strong quartz lode in hornblendic 
schist. Besides carrying gold and silver, this 
vein is said to show a notable percentage of plat- 
inum. An assay made in the laboratory of the 
School of Practical Science indicated a value of 
1.15 oz. per ton in platinum. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Nicaragua. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


Messrs. Allen & Fulks have sold an interest 
in some of their El Mico properties to Brown 
& Harris, of Bluefields and Rama, and Mr. C. A. 
Abbott is now erecting for them on the Topaz 
Mine one of Fraser & Chalmers’ 20-stamp mills. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. Dec. 14. 


Anthracite. 


Lake navigation has closed, thus cutting off 
one territory that has been calling for hard 
coal; the collieries turned out 4,971,576 tons last 
month and yet the demand still exceeds the 
supply. It is a good strong demand and sales 
agents at New York and other Eastern points 
are having a lot of trouble from insistent buy- 
ers. The demand seems to come from all points 
where coal is usually shipped at this season, 
and shows no signs of letting up for some time. 
New York jobbers and sales agents say it is 
harder to get coal for immediate delivery than 
in 20 years. No large company is apparently 
in a position to get coal forward within 2 weeks 
of receipt of order. 

In the West the supply of coal in Lake Supe- 
rior territory, while not as large as at this time 
last year, is probably better than it seems, as a 
lot of coal was stored away during the early 
days of the strike. In Chicago territory lake re- 
ceipts are nearly 500,000 tons below last season’s 
figures. Retail demand has not been very heavy 
of late on account of the weather, but evidently 
a lot of rail coal is to go forward this winter. 
At Buffalo retail buying has been stimulated by 
the cold wave. The last cargoes up the lakes 
secured a $1 freight rate. In the East buyers at 
Boston are clamoring for coal as loudly as ever 
and getting but little more comfort. Philadel- 
phia is about as badly off as New York. 

Everything indicates that the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company is to be controlled by the larger 
companies shipping from the Wyoming region, 
or, at least, will act in harmony with them. With 
the projected Wyoming Valley & Kingston Rail- 
road killed off and the New York, Wyoming & 
Western but a distant memory, one is tempted 
to wonder what will become of the Anthracite 
Operators’ Association. Perhaps it will now 
take up the matter of shipping coal to Europe 
more actively and go to work to secure that 
line of colliers of which the public has heard 
from time to time. 

Prices for all sizes of coal are well maintained. 
We quote for free-burning anthracite f. o. b. 
New York Harbor ports: Broken, $4; egg, $4.25; 
stove and nut, $4.50; pea, $3; buckwheat, $2.25 
@$2.50. 

Bituminous. 


The Atlantic seaboard soft coal trade is easier. 
All producers are shipping the last lots of coal 
to the shoal-water ports, and with these finally 
cleared up the market will be still quieter. There 
is bound to jie a good active demand for the 
high-grade coals for some time yet, but the low- 
er grades will be in abundant supply. There is 
but little news this week. Nothing is heard of 
quotations on next year’s business, probably be- 
cause the low prices that have been named are 
offset by the 10c. increase in freight rates to 
tidewater. 

In the far East the market is now quite easy. 
Most consumers have ordered all the coal they 
want for the winter. There is still enough going 
forward on this season’s old contracts. however, 
to keep things fairly busy. Along Long Island 
Sound the demand continues very heavy, al- 
though this demand is in proportion to the 
grade, as consumers are disposed to be critical 
and want the best. Producers of the higher 
grades are yet unable to supply all demands 
from this territory. New York harbor trade is 
active. All-rail demand is large, in fact larger 
than it has been of late. But little is heard 
nowadays of foreign trade. Shipments are still 
going abroad, but the movement is not heavy 
and is dwindling. 

Transportation from mines to tide is slower 
than it was. Car supply has improved and now 
runs up to from 80% to 95% of the whole number 
wanted. 

In the coastwise vessel market vessels are 
making long trips and are in short supply at the 
lower loading ports. New York Harbor ports 
are attracting some vessels, as rates are higher 
from them than from below. We quote current 
rates from Philadelphia as follows: Providence, 
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New Bedford and the Sound, 65c.; Boston, Port- 
land and Salem, 70c.; Portsmouth, 75c.; Lynn 
and Newburyport, 85c.; Wareham, $1. 


Birmingham, Ala. Dec. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

There has been no change in the conditions of 
the Alabama coal market and the mines are 
working steadily. Another coal producing com- 
pany will soon be in the market with its prod- 
uct; the railroad to the Stout Mountain Coal and 
Coke Company’s property is to be completed 
within another week, when traffic will be sup- 
plied by that concern. 

The United Mine Workers in Alabama will this 
week select their officers for the ensuing year. 
As the officers are leaders when the wage scale 
is signed in July, the meeting is quite an impor- 
tant affair. 

Chicago, Dec. 11. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Anthracite coal is in very short supply and 
shippers are unable to furnish anywhere near 
the amount of coal wanted. The weather hav- 
ing turned cold, an extra demand has been oc- 
casioned. Prices are strictly maintained, circu- 
lar being $6 f. 0. b. Chicago on all sizes. 

Bituminous coal has had a better demand, due 
to increased buying of office buildings, manu- 
facturers, etc., because of colder weather. The 
supply of soft coal is very large at present, in 
fact so large that prices are demoralized, and 
from the present outlook a big business will. 
have to come quickly or prices will go to smash. 
The supply of the better grades from West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky is larger, but such is the 
demand for these coals that most of it is ab- 
sorbed as soon as it reaches this market. 

Cleveland, 0. Dec. 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The virtual close of the season of navigation 
has put a stop to the movement of coal by the 
water routes for the winter. The reports are 
not yet in of the amount of coal that has been 
sent from Lake Erie ports to the Northwest 
during the season, but estimates have been made 
which indicate that the movement will be al- 
most 1,000,000 tons heavier than any year in the 
history of the lakes. The average freights for 
the year will be about 50c., the figure at which 
Duluth contracts were made. The end of the 
lake season has allowed the railroads more cars 
with which to move commercial coal in this ter- 
ritory, but as the dispatch here is not so great 
as in the lake shipment the relief is not per- 
ceptible. The movement of this commercial coal 
is extremely heavy and more would be shipped 
had the railroads the facilities for doing it. 
Some of the mines find that their production is 
far past the ability of the roads to get it away. 
No sales are made on contracts for next year’s 
delivery to the upper lakes, but it is expected 
that a meeting will be held in a short time at 
which these prices will be discussed and, it may 
be, decided upon. 

San Francisco. Dec. 8. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal receipts at San Francisco by water in 
November were 123,586 tons. For the 11 months 
ending November 30th the receipts were as fol- 
lews, in short tons: 







Tons. 
Eastern, anthracite and Cumb.............. Perereeeray 
GEA. Sccncdna caanndeadccscunasecude 
MII, GiGaecaens, cikdusisckucdsewacecousas 
UR NO ecg diidaccdecantdcwncenss j 
British Columbia........... 
PERS 6 6.05 atest caence aaad 
MING ca wenseng ciesawers Wcdadeceaedsaws a =eree 
RNIN ooo. «Sic cedmeduseds ousceas eaeeadueais 70,964 
Total imported..............cceceeeeeeceeeees eee 784,551 
Total... ..cccccere Cd ecdecsecrseceeccccscscveeses 1,421,806 


The receipts do not include coal coming from 
California mines, or from Rocky Mountain 
mines by rail. The total increase shown this 
year was 105,579 tons, or 8%. The gain was en- 
tirely in British Columbia coal. 


Pittsburg, Pa Dec. 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—The last shipment of coal to the South- 
ern markets for the present was made yester- 
day. Despite the strike of the river engineers, 
the Monongahela River Consolidated Company 
was able to send out fully 20,000.000 bush. of the 
30,000,000 bush. loaded. The shipments this week 
was all boat coal destined for the New Orleans 
market. <A coal boat contains 25,000 bush. and 
barges that are used for the Cincinnati and 
Louisville trade hold but 12,000 bush. The light- 
er craft were the first to get away. The return- 
ing towboats brought back enough empties to 
keep the river miners busy for several months 
and there was a general resumption of opera- 
tions at the river mines on Monday. Fully 10,000 
diggers are now employed, the majority of 
whom have been idle since June. All the mines 
of the Pittsburg Coal Company are in opera- 
tion, supplying local trade. The officials of the 
combination this week made a denial of the 
frequent reports circulated that it is accepting 
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contracts for export trade. Prices remain un- 
changed. 


Connellsville Coke.—There was a slight falling 
off in both production and shipments of Con- 
nellsville coke last week. The prices are un- 
changed, and there will not be any change this 
year. Furnace coke is quoted at $2 and foundry 
at $2.25@$2.50. The production last week was 
155,050 tons, a loss of 696 tons compared with 
the previous week. The shipments for the week 
aggregated 8,047 cars, distributed as follows: To 
Pittsburg and river tipples, 2,976 cars; to points 
west of Pittsburg, 3,709 cars; to points east of 
Connellsville, 1,362 cars. This shows a decrease 
of 332 cars. 


Foreign Coal Trade. 


Inquiry for coal for export continues, though 
of a somewhat less pressing nature. No new 
contracts of importance can be noted.. Freights 
are a little easier. 

In France the demand for metallurgical fuel 
is reported as lighter. For household fuel prices 
are still very high and there is much consequent 
complaint. 

In the German trade there is little or nothing 
new. The coal syndicates are generally refus- 
ing to make any concessions on prices, or to 
guarantee any better deliveries for the new 

ear. 

: Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of London and Car- 
diff, report under date of December ist that 
the supply of coal is in excess of the demand 
and prices are weaker. The quotations are: 
Best Welsh steam, $4.44@$4.56; seconds, $4.20; 
third, $4.02; dry coals, $3.96@$4.20; best Mon- 
mouthshire semi-bituminous, $4.08@$4.32; sec- 
onds, $3.72@$3.96; best small steam coal, $2.28@ 
$2.52; seconds, $2.04@$2.28; other sorts, $1.62. 

These prices for Cardiff coals are f. 0. b. Car- 
diff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Mon- 
mouthshire coals are all f. 0. b. Newport, exclu- 
sive of wharfage, and are for cash in 30 days, 
less 2%4% discount. 

Freight rates have shown a slight weakening 
tendency, owing to the anxiety of owners to 
get their steamers fixed before the approaching 
holidays. Some rates quoted are: Cardiff to 
Marseilles, $2.30; Genoa, $2.28; Naples, $2.34; Las 
Palmas, $1.86; St. Vincent, $1.98; Buenos Aires, 
$3.24; Rio Janeiro, $3.72. 





SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. Dec. 14. 


The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate 
standard brand f. o. b. at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 
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Asquare of slate is 100 sq. ft. as laid on the roof 





November shipments were less than the pre- 
vious month. As compared with November last 
year the movement of roofing slate and school 
slates was less, but blackboards showed some 
increase. The shipments from the two leading 
railway stations in Pennsylvania alone in No- 
vember consisted of 13,972 squares roofing slate; 
2.003 crates blackboards and 172 cases school 
slates. Manufacturers complain that they could 
not get the necessary supply of cars to ship 
their product. 

New slate discoveries are heard of constantly. 
The latest is that reported in Alabama, about 
50 miles from Birmingham. This slate is purple 
in color and is suitable for many purposes be- 
sides roofing. In Polk County, Arkansas, a large 
deposit is being worked and mill stock will be 
made at Mena. 

Export trade is quiet. 
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IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw York, Dec. 14, 1900 
Pig Iron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 


Week ending From From 
Fuel used} ec. 15, 1899. | Dec. 14, 1900. |I4N-.'99. |Jan., "00. 


F’ces | Tons./F’ces , Tons. Tons. | Tons. 


An’ racite 
mee 4 222,525 12,712,574 12,979,892 


& Coke.| 257 
Charcoal.| 30 | elma 8,350 271,353 365,885 


Totals..! 287 342,171 207 230,875 12,983,927 13,3 


The usual quieting down toward the close of 
the year begins to be manifest in the iron trade. 
The volume of business has been fair, but some 
disposition to hold back is shown. The fixing 
of prices by the various combinations is going 
on, but is rather lightly regarded by buyers. 
In some cases this process is regarded as leaving 
an excellent opening for the starting of new 
mills. 

The New York Central has placed its orders 
-for the year, aggregating 80,000 tons of steel 
rails at $26. The rail mills claim to have 1,000,- 
000 tons on their books. Some important West- 
ern roads are still holding back. 

Export business is quiet and inquiries are said 
to be less numerous. This is explained by the 
doubtful condition of the European markets. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company 
reports for the quarter ending November 30th 
net earnings—after deducting $27,173 for depre- 
ciation and renewals—of $197,092. Charges were 
$56,846 and dividends $114,000, leaving a balance 
of $26,246. Adding the surplus August 31st, which 
was $425,189, makes a total surplus of $451,435 on 
November 30th. 


























Birmingham, Ala. Dec. 10. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There is much activity to be noted in the iron 
market in Alabama right now. Inquiry is being 
made for the product of the blast furnaces and 
steel mills that is most encouraging and there 
are every indication that the demand is going 
to be good for some time to come. In the yards 
of both the American Pig Iron Storage Warrant 
Company and the Tennessee Company’s warrant 
yard there are no more than 65,000 tons of pig 
iron in Birmingham. The Alabama Consolidated 
Coal and Iron Company recently moved 7,000 
tons from the warrant yards. This company 
will shortly after the new year blow in Gadsden 
Furnace. 

The sales during the month of November were 
quite satisfactory and the shipments heavy. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company 
sold during last month 111,000 tons of pig iron, 
but the average price thereof was only $9.908 
per ton. The average price to-day is consid- 
erably greater than that, inasmuch as all the 
sales now being made are at the advance of 
from $1 to $1.25 per ton. The Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Company manufactured last 
month more than 20,000 tons of pig iron, though 
with only five furnaces in blast. 

Recently Williamson Furnace in this city, op- 
erated by the Jones Valley Iron Company, went 
out of blast because of temporary embarrass- 
ment of the company; Mr. T. H. Aldrich has 
been appointed receiver for the concern, and it 
is believed that the furnace will shortly resume 
operation. 

Preparations are being made to blow in two 
furnaces in the Sheffield District. Trussville 
Furnace and property were sold to-day to satisfy 
judgments and this furnace may be put in blast 
again also. The Dimmick pipe plant during the 
past week filed papers for the issue of first 
mortgage bonds for $100,000, this sum to be used 
in enlarging the plant at North Birmingham. 

The steel wire, rod and nail mill at Ensley is 
werking hard, notwithstanding the filing of a 
suit against the Alabama Steel Wire and Rod 
Company by the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, who ask for $100,000 damages and also 
for an injunction to prevent the Alabama con- 
cern from using a patented process for the man- 
ufacturing of wire. This suit was filed in the 
United States Court in Birmingham during the 
past week. 

The following quotations are given: No. 1 
foundry, $11.50@$12.50; No. 2 foundry, $10.50@ 
$11.50; No. 3 foundry, $9.50@$10.50; No. 4 foundry, 
$9.50@$10; gray forge, $9.75@$10: No. 1 soft, $11.50 
@$12.50; No. 2 soft, $10.50@$11.50. 

The export trade is in good shape and a large 
amount of pig iron is being shipped abroad. 
Steel exporting on a larger scale has commenced 
in this district and it is stated that there are 
some heavy amounts to go forward. 


Chicago. Dec. 11. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—The accumulation of pig iron that 
has been going on for a couple of months past 
by consumers in all lines seems for the time be- 
ing to have let up, though the past week’s busi- 
ness represents a very fair quantity in the ag- 





gregate tonnage. The buying is for smaller lots 
and the inquiry has fallen off. The large buy- 
ers are noticeably absent from the market. Prices 
are firm, but no great advance is expected. We 
quote: Lake Superior charcoal, $19.50@$20; local 
coke foundry, No. 1, $15@$15.75; No. 2, $14.50@ 
$15.25; No. 3, $14@$14.75; local Scotch, No. 1, $15@ 
$16.25; Ohio strong softeners, No. 1, $16@$16.50: 
Southern silvery, according to silicon, $16.10@ 
$16.60; Southern coke, No. 1, $15.35@$15.85; No. 2, 
$14.60@$15.10; No. 3, $14.10@$14.60; Southern No. 
1 soft, $15.35@$15.85; No. 2 soft, $14.60@$15.10: 
standard Bessemer, $15@$15.50; malleable Bes- 
semer, $15@$15.50. 


, Cleveland, O. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—Iron ore men have appointed Janu 
ary 25th as the date when the Ore Association 
is to meet to fix prices for the coming year. 
Many guesses are made as to the probable ac 
tion, but any speculation made at this time may 
prove to be far wide of the mark. The guess 
made by the best informed iron men is $4 on 
Bessemer, with other prices in proportion. The 
shipment of ore on the lakes is about at an end 
for this season. A few cargoes are coming down 
but no charters are being made, the vessels en- 
gaging in the trade belonging to the producers. 
Calculations now made for next year take into 
account the existence of a vast supply of Canada 
ore that is to be shipped into the United States. 
The movement from the lower lake stock piles, 
which are congested, to the stock piles of the 
furnaces is very heavy at this time. The only 
thing which limits this is the scant supply of 
ears afforded by the railroads. 


Pig Iron.—Sales of pig iron have been heavy 
this week. Buyers appear to be covering their 
wahts for the next six months and are buying 
500 to 1,000 ton lots and even in larger quantities. 
The sales are numerous. The market holds 
strong, with upward tendencies. No 1 foundry is 
bringing $14 and No. 2 is sold for $13.50. Basic 
iron is sold at $13.50 and off basic at $12.50, the 
latter price being a slight advance over previous 
quotations. The demand for Bessemer is now 
heavy, an inquiry having been heard for 20,000 
tons. There is some talk of resuming opera- 
tions in the idle Bessemer furnaces soon. 


Finisher Material.—The sales of steel rails have 
been heavy in this territory during the past 
week. The fight between the steel rail makers 
and the railroads appears to be at an end. The 
Lake Shore Railroad came in and covered for 
25,000 tons at $26 and this was followed by the 
Nickel Plate Railroad with an order for 5,000 
tons. Other Vanderbilt interests are also said 
to have covered their needs, the aggregate sales 
being over 75,000 tons. The price of steel plate 
has been advanced to 1.40c., Pittsburg. It is 
said that this was a compromise measure in a 
meeting of the mill men, some demanding that - 
the price be advanced to 1.50c. This week has 
seen an order of 500 tons of billets placed at 
$19.75, the Association price. The product is lim- 
ited, the mills still having need for all of that 
material they can make. The bar market is 
strong, with large orders appearing constantly 
and but a very poor prospect for early deliv- 
eries. There is a lively business in shapes, the 
sales being large and the market strong. The 
association prices of 1.50c. and 1.40c. hold firm. 


Old Irons.—This week there has been a decided 
upward tendency in the scrap market. Buyers 
have been covering their needs with heavy or- 
ders and have conceded to the dealers better 
prices. The following quotations might be made: 
Machinery cast, $13; turnings, $9; borings, $6.50; 
No. 1 wrought, $16. 


Philade!iphia, Pa. Dec. 13. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—The pig iron market is quieter than 
for a month. The dullness of the holiday season 
is on us and no important transactions are prob- 
able until the opening of the new year. The 
special brands of foundry are always wanted 
by certain large users, but all other kinds in- 
cline to weakness. Since Monday our leading 
brokers and furnace people have had no in- 
quiries. The forge iron users have, with two or 
three known exceptions, bought as much forge 
iron as they feel safe in buying. Basic pig has 
been inquired for a good deal, but buyers hesi- 
tate to pay the asking price. There is no reason 
for believing that basic will go lower. There are 
rumors of large deals early next year. The 
feeling of the trade is that prices are more likely 
to go off. No changes since last week have been 
made. 


Dec. 12. 


Billets.—From various sources the conclusion 
is reached that billets will at least hold their 
own. Eastern customers have provided them- 
selves for work that has been secured, but 
when advised by billet makers to extend their 
purchases far into the year they decline. The 
steel plate pool has had an indirect effect on 
billets here and the Eastern plate mills being in 
the combine are able to make prices which guar- 
antees them a share of the Eastern trade, 
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Dec. 15, 1900. 





Pipes and Tubes.—Even in the present dull- 
ness fair orders are coming along for both pipes 
and tubes. The individual orders are not large, 
but there are a good many of them. Prices are 
firm. 

Sheets.—The demand for sheet iron during the 
past week was quite a surprise, even if the 
lots taken were small. Nearly all who use sheet 
iron feel that at present quotations they are 
safe in ordering as much as they can work up 
in 60 days. It is not easy to sell sheets for later 
delivery. There appears to be all through the 
iron trade a feeling of uncertainty as to the 
permanency of prices. So much new capacity is 
coming in of one kind or another that buyers 
feel like keeping clear of tight contracts until 
they can see more clearly into 1901. 


Merchant Steel.—The users of merchant steel 
are not buying at present. Nearly all have what 
they need for a few weeks. The prices quoted 
by the new organization are high and no conces- 
sions are made except to the few who buy in a 
very large way. 


Plates.—The new plate combination, in the 
opinion of a leading steel maker expressed to- 
day, only makes a place for new plate mills. 
Since the new rates were announced a good 
many small orders have been booked by the 
Eastern plants who have entered it. 


Structural Material—The _ structural _ steel 
makers express a very optimistic opinion to-day 
about prices and demand. While business has 
fallen off a little within the week, it makes no 
impression. All facilities are employed and busi- 
ness could not be better. Prices named are paid. 
There is no more dickering. 


Steel Rails.—Persons who claim to know say 
there is not such smooth sailing in the steel 
rail trade as appears. On the surface every- 
thing looks right, but a great deal of business 
is being held back, especially by Western rail- 
roads. The prediction is made here that there 
will be a break from the agreement by a sud- 
den cut of a strong producing interest. This is 
only a view held and has no basis at present to 
stand upon. 


Old Rails.—A drop of 50c. per ton is reported 
to-day on old rails. 


Scrap.—The leading scrap dealers have made 
contracts for the delivery of a good deal of scrap 
between now and April 1st, but they refuse to 
give the prices. The old quotations are correct 
for the small daily transactions heard of. 


i Pittsburg. Dec. 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The past week has been quiet. Demand for 
raw material has practically fallen off alto- 
gether, although the demand for finished lines is 
good for this season of the year. The plate- 
makers’ agreement was finally concluded in New 
York last week and at the same meeting it 
was decided to advance the price of all kinds of 
plates $1 per ton. The plate mills of the country 
are pretty well filled up on orders placed during 
the past few months and one of the largest pro- 
ducers has enough tonnage booked to keep 
his mills in full operation for several months. 
Nothing has yet been done toward fixing lower 
railroad freight rates out of Pittsburg to the 
seaboard, but there is every indication that this 
matter will be settled by the first of the year, 
when it has been practically decided that the 
rates will become effective. The lack of demand 
for Bessemer iron has resulted in the making of 
lower prices. 


Pig Iron.—Demand for foundry iron has fallen 
off to a marked extent during the past 10 days, 
and only small lots for immediate delivery are 
now being placed. Prices, too, are somewhat 
weaker and small lots have been placed during 
the week at $14@$14.50 per ton delivered, Pitts- 
burg. Foundry No. 1 and No. 3 are in little de- 
mand. Several thousand tons of forge iron were 
placed during the week at $13.25@$13.50, Pitts- 
burg. In Bessemer iron there is practically noth- 
ing doing. Round lots have been offered here 
during the week at very low prices and we quote 
Bessemer at $13, nominally, delivered Pittsburg. 


Steel.—The steel billet manufacturers continue 
to hold to their pooling arrangement and are 
making few sales. Bessemer billets, 4x4, are 
held at $19.75 per ton delivered, Pittsburg, Wheel- 
ing or Valley. Open-hearth billets are $1 per 
ton higher and tin and sheet bars are held at 
the same price as the latter. 


Plates.—At the meeting of the plate manufac- 
turers’ association held in New York last week 
the price of 4%-in. tank plates were advanced 
$1.40 per ton; flange and boiler steel, $0.50; mar- 
ine and ordinary fire-box, $1.60. 


Bars.—Steel bars are held at a minimum of 
1.25¢., white emall lots bring 1.30@1.35¢c. Iron 
bars are held at 1.35c., delivered Pittsburg. Re- 
fined iron bars are held at 1.80@2c. 


Sheets.—The demand for black and galvanized 
sheets continues strong. No. 28 gauge, black 
sheets, are held at 2.90@3c., while No. 27 are held 
at 2.80@2.90c. Galvanized sheets are held at 70 
and 10 off, with no freight allowance. 


New York. Dec. 14. 


The local iron market is quieter, with prices 
firm. No increase in activity is to be expected 
until well into January. In foreign trade ship- 
ments of certain lines of finished goods, particu- 
larly machine tools, to European ports have been 
falling off for some months. Among recent ship- 
ments we note shipments of $15,000. worth of 
manufactured iron and a large amount of rail- 
way and contractors’ supplies to Brazil; $25,000 
worth of trolley poles and $53,000 worth of fin- 
ished steel to England, and $60,000 worth of man- 
ufactured iron to Australia. 


Pig Iron.—Buying is confined almost wholly 
to small lots and the market is inclined to be 
quiet. We quote for Northern irons, tidewater 
delivery: No. 1 X foundry, $16.75@$17.75; No. 2 
X, $15.50@$16; No. 2 plain, $15@$15.25; gray forge, 
$14.50@$14.75. For Southern irons on dock, New 
York No. 1 foundry, $15.25@$15.75; No. 2, $14.50@ 
$15; No. 3, $14.25@$14.50; No. 4, $13.50@$14; No. 1 
soft, $15.50@$15.75; No. 2, $14.25@$14.50. 


Bar Iron and Steel.—Demand holds up fairly 
well. We quote common bars at 1.35c. for large 
bars on dock; refined bars, 1.45c.; soft steel 
bars, 1.40c. 


Plates.—The plate pool is now in full control 
and prices are higher. We quote for large lots 
at tidewater: Tank, %4-in. and heavier, 1.65c.; 
flange, 1.75c.; marine, 1.85c.; firebox, 1.85c.; uni- 
versal, 1.60c. 


Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—Sales are 
light, with prices maintained. Light rails are 
selling between $25@$30. Standard sections are 
quoted at $26. Splice bars are 1.35@1.40c.; spikes, 
1.55¢.; fish plates, 1.35c.; bolts, 2.10@2.30c. 


Structural Materials—Demand has fallen off. 
We continue to quote large lots at tidewater: 
Beams, 1.65c.; channels, 1.65c.; angles, 1.30c.; 
tees, 1.70c.; zees, 1.65c. 





METAL MARKET. 





New York. 





Gold and Silver. 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 
At all United States ports in October and year. 





























Metal. {(____October. Fs {_——— Year. 
1899. 1900, 1899, 1900, 

GOLD. 

Exports $379 752 $428,925) $33,257,590} $53,005,470 

Imports 8,542,254, 9,810,882 42,810,675 45,915,798 

ae I, $8,162,502 I. $9,381,957/I. $9,553,085|E. $7,089,672 
VER, 

Exports 4,687,226 6,093.119 43,421,657 53,595,010 

Imports 2,321,695 2,966,356 25,045,790 33,117,506 

Excess |E. $2,361,531|\ E. $3,12, 763| E.$18,375,867 E.$20,477,504 





These figures include the exports and imports 
at all United States ports, and are furnished 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partment. 


Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For_the week ending December 30th, 1900, and for years 
from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 1898, 1897, 
Gold, Silver. Total Ex- 
Pe- cess, Exp. 


riod. | Exports.|Imports. eee or Imp. 





We'k| $7,000, _ $27,817| $650,005. $58,401\K. _ $679,787 
1900..| 36,702,393 10,810,591| 37,150,123, 4,621,062] K. 58.414,763 


1899. .| 11,746,386) is a 28,205,408 3,716,665|E. 22,408,780 





8,600,024! 98,157,091 


1898. . > 
1897. .| 29,799,881| 43,207,861) 34,954,978’ 3,024,733|E. 18,521,765 











The gold exported for the week, this year, went 
to Central America, while that imported came 
from Central and South America. Of the silver 
exported, $619,105 (954,163 fine oz.) was in bullion, 
which went to London and France; the imports 
were from Central and South America and the 
West Indies. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 31,000 oz. 
for the week. Total since January Ist, 4,632,000 
Oz. 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 
1900. 1899. 1898, 


Month. |Lond’n, N. Y. |Lond’n; N. Y.|Lond’n| N.Y. 
Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents, 





























January...| 27.30} 59.30] 27.42| 59.36) 26.29 | 656.77 
February..| 27.49} 5976| 27.44) 59.42] 25.89] 56.07 
March.,....| 27.59 | 59.81 | 27.48 | 69.64 ' 25.47’ 54.90 
April......| 27.41 | 59.59 | 27.65] 60.10 | 25.95 | 56.02 
Q@y.......| 27.56 | 59.96] 28.15] 61.23 | 26.31] 56.98 
June......; 27.81 | 60.42 | 27.77 | 60.43] 27.09] 58.61 
July........ 28.23 | 61.25] 27.71 | 60.26 | 27.32] 59.06 
August....{ 28.13} 61.14 27.62 | 60.00 | 2748] 59.54 
September! 28.85] 62.63 27.15 58.89 | 28.05 | 60.68 
October ..| 29.58 | 63.83 26.70 | 57.98 | 27.90} 60.42 
November| 29.66 | 64.04 | 2702] 58.67 | 27.93] 60.60 
DE asedhevednens 27.21 | 58-99 | 27.45] 59.42 
Weis alos Saati idiiaes 27.44' 59.58! 26.76! 58.20 


The New York prices are per fine ounce ; the London 
quotation is per standard ounce, .925 fine. 








33,023,503. 3,109,952|I. 59,644,116 Zi 
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Prices of Foreign Coins. 
Bid. Asked 


Mexican dollars............ dawccunceuce: tn Jae $ 5146 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos.... 46 474% 
Victoria sovereigns..........+. setxceoe * RD 4.88 
OPE BUONO 5. oo ccccsccctcccecccceess GH 3.88 
Twenty marks ..... qeesissuaeneans escce «608 4.80 
Spanish 25 pesetas...... suadendacecees - 4.78 4.82 





Imports and Exports of Metals. 





Week, Dec.12.{ Year 1900. 
Port. ane 
| Expts.{Impts. |Expts. ; Impts, 











— 


New Work. 

(N. Y. Metal Exchange.) 
Aluminum...... -long tons 
Antimony ore... ‘* ‘“ 

« regulus.. “ “ 
Chrome ore...... “ ‘* |----:-.- seesssele- 
Copper, fine...... * é 

~ as ~ © 


“ “ 
“ bog cores ae “ 


Ferro-Chrome.. “ ‘“ 
Ferro-mangan’se ** ‘“ 
Iron ore ..... 7 
“ pig, bar, rod “ te 


“ ty “ 


WN ciscaves 
* plates, sheets ° 


ad “ 
BPA. ncseeecess ee a 
“ dross...... “* “ 


Manganese,ore. ‘“ 
Metals,old,scrap ‘* 
Composition... “© ‘“ 
eee oe 
Nickel aeratelee Oe 
** ore.matte ‘ 
Railr’d material. “ ‘“ 
Rails, old..... ee oe ee 


see Bae - 
Steel bars, plates ‘“* “ 
Gis “ © 


“ not speci’é; «| 1356 |" 88 
ie  - aemameede , “ We SE uasacebanecsaxa 
** and black plates“*§ ‘“* |........ 
Mi tatanuiesans Nig 06 Jecceccceleccccees 
i ee oe 8S 
*“ ashes, skim “* ‘“ 
ONG caaaees oe eons at SE lan caxaes 
Baltimore. 
(Special Correspondence). 
Antimony........ iong tons 
Chrome ore...... ne ceeds cae 
Cope. fae... “ © 


Ferro-manganese “* ‘ J.ceeeeee]---- eee] ee 
Iron pig, bar, etc, % % Joccoccccfees coos 
“ °o oe 


seeecccces =  —«—s Faeseceee| bag hOD | -oeeeee- 


© Trice. aie: bile g's akeadanen 








Manganese ore... “ ‘“ |..seeee- Sicetncs 
Metals, old & Rails“ OPE, ccs exanbewndasd 568 
le one) |) desea Por ayes 
Pipe,iron & steel “ “ ceeeceeh Mees Piacceace 
Silicon gabe 0 OF Be ccsceneledae sear baaaouaars 
Spiegeleisen...... 7 
Steel, bars,etc.. “ ‘“ 
Se Wsecece  Fecesnasalns anaawa 
a. Tome a 2 - anes 
Miiibccinasaddene i  Rrawsadenl- <anéagancnecuaes 
‘‘and blackplates*  ‘ i oaricoeed dNeaidaness 
ee aA  ? in eae 
Philadelphia. 
(Week ending Dec. 7) 
Antimony -cecMtNl COMB ca ccecelecec cece 
ee itesons 2 i aehecddaléaeusee 
Me TGs cs wT Teqeeaaesheaesc ce 
- Ca ax = Ieescesh QMMnes 
< OS  Riduwcccdlasee nue 
Pret Wid .<<0 sss $ FT ekevenalecaneaas 
Ore:.... ee Rekanaas 12,480 
* pyrites...... Sr OF en, 
Menganess fe. SS Foc. cccchecesccee 
COcscs  T Jecaneccdhaesecucsh<<4-< 
Micceccinces aac ot Meade 10 
Pama een TE cacccchecceceushecsssace 
ee deneee 2 US Thadéaaesiaas a 67 |.. 





Totai United States. 


























Oct. 1900. Year, 1900, 

Articles, ee ——— 

Expts. |Impts. |Expts. |Impts. 

Antimony.. wanna long tons}........ 122 11 | 1,330 

Cop ery en Oe eee ees 378 
r, 

forms... * “ | 19,680 
Iron, pig &bar.. “ “ | 66,375 
a | “ ” 9,820 


re 
Iron& steelplates “  ‘“ 6,279 
Iron & steelrails ‘* ‘* | 36,628 


wire 
Lead,inallforms “* “ |,,...... 
Manganese ore 


and oxide...... ee Ecdeance 
Nickel “&matte “ “ 231 |. 
Nails, cut...... “a }« 6S 626 |. 

a. . ree. 2 1,303 |. 
Quicksilver..... “* 22 
teel, _ billets, ; 

rods, etc....... [ ve ones 
* &black plates “ 22 
Bccwecccca © © 171 
a ae oe 6 1,637 








Import Duties on Metals. 


Thedutieson metals under the present tariff law are as 
follows: Antimony, metal orregulus, 4c. alb. Lead, 1c. 
a lb. on lead in ores; a rlb. on pigs, bars, etc.; 2}4c. on 
sheet, pipe and manu ured forms. Nickel, 6c. per Ib. 
usaat he me - yo aan —_ lige. per Tb. on 

‘ , 2c. on e pper, Diat- 
num are free of duty. “ ” 
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Average Prices of Metals per Ib., New York 
CoPPER. TIN. . SPELTER. 


Moath, |——_—__|__._j|_— 
1900.) 1899.| 1900.| 1899. 

14.26 

17.02 

16.35: 


PF 


DOD copes 
eke ei 
March... 
April.... 

Wxsoue 
June,.... 
July..... 
Auyus’,. 
Sevt..... 
October., 
NovV....0+ 


be cein ks 
‘ BSESRRBsSee 


EBRREBES 
BBRILVE 


Be 
a 
~ A. Ash .+ - 


wo 

_ 

18 
ahadaled-atcdeted tates 


BeRRBBEaRRS 
SBR wRR eee 


& 


SRBEBSBSESS 
RESRSSASSRS 


or 
a 
ror 


& 
lsstetewae tae 


Bes 


~ 


25.12) ......'4.47 


Commencing with March 17th, the prices given in the 
table for copper are the averages for electrolytic copper; 
this is the case for both 1899 and 1900. The average price 
for Lake copper for the year 1899 was 17.6lc. For Janu- 
ary, 1900, the average price of Lake copper was 16.33c.; for 
February, 16.08c.; for March, 16.55c.; for April, 16.94c. ; 
for May, 16 55c.; for June, 16c.; for July, 16.16c.; for 
August, 16.58c.; for September, 16.69¢.; for October, 
16.6ic.; for November, 16.80c. 


Financial Notes of the Week. 


But little change is to be reported in general 
business conditions. The usual lull which marks 
the close of the year begins to be apparent, and 
matters will doubtless be quiet for the next 
three weeks. Money is at rather higher rates 
in New York. Foreign rates continue high and 
there is little or no withdrawal of American bal- 
ances. 


The tone of the silver market has been steady, 
with silghtly advancing tendency. A French or- 
der for 900,000 oz. was apparently the occasion 
of higher figures on the 12th. 


The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 66 banks represented in the Clearing 
House for the week ending December sth— 
gives the following totals, comparison being 
ee with the corresponding week in 1899 and 
898: 

1898. 1899. 
Loans ané discounts. $697,747.400 $682,159,800 
Deposits -»+e 789,525,800 748,078,000 
Circulation..... beeens + 16,439,200 16, 
Reserve: 


1900. 
$806.442.500 
861,044,700 
480,900 30,607,900 


145,314,500 162,804,400 


Specie evoeeees 158,462,300 
Legal tenders.......... 56,017,100 50,241,700 58,157,900 


Total reserve $214,479,400 $195,556,200 $220,962,300 
Legal requirements... 197,381,450 or eibcoe 7, eri7S 


Balance, surplus.... $17,097,950 $8,536,700 $5,701,125 

Changes for the week, this year, were an in- 
crease of $1,944,400 in loans and discounts; de- 
creases of $3,366,200 in deposits, $62,000 in circu- 
lation, $4,090,600 in specie, $1,915,500 in legal ten- 
ders, and $5,164,550 in surplus reserve. 


The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 


———1899 
Banks. Gold. 
N.Y. Ass'd,.$145,314,500 
England.... 153,985,970 
Fraoce.. ... 377,436,685 
Germany.... 1: 


Re nse 
Neth i'as... 
Belgi 


Semis a 


385.000 27 
065,000 7 
.255,000 &, 
23,765,000 364,910,000 

The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date December 8th, and the others 
are of date December 7th, as reported by the 


“81,005,000 


“Commercial and Financial Chronicle” cable. 
The New York banks do not export silver sepa- 
rately, but the specie carried is chiefly gold 
coin. The Bank of England reports gold only. 


Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to November 29th, 1900, are re- 
ported by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as 
follows: 

1899. 

-- £4,809.725 
senescent SED 
269,596 


1900. Chances. 
£6,920,557 L.£2,110,832 
2,016,186 I. 750,208 

764,316 I, 494,810 


Totals ............. £6,345,209 £9,701,059 I. £3,355,850 
Arrivals for the week, this year, were £212,000 
in bar silver from New York, £11,000 from the 
West Indies and £13,000 from Chile; total, £236,- 
000. Shipments were £80,000 in bar silver to 
Bombay and £20,000 to Calcutta; total, £100,000. 


Indian exchange continues firm at 15.97d. per 
rupee, the price being maintained largely be- 
cause of the limited amount of Council bills 
offered in London. The amount sold since April 
ist, the beginning of the Indian fiscal year, this 
year has been only 86,967,908 rupee, against 182,- 
507,341 runees last year. 
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Other Metals. 


Dally Prices of Metals in New York. 
| Spelter. 


—— -- — 


5 
0 
S 
@ 
"= 


Silver. | 


, 
Pence. | 


Lake, 


cts. ® lb, 


| Fine oz. 


in, | N. Y./|St. L. 
cts. | “cts..| cts. 


1b..@ Ib. |@ Ib.|# Ib. 


Cts. 
| London, 
£ #® ton. 
#34 
a 


Sterling 
Exchange, 
Electro- 

lytic 1b. 


| December. 
| London 


| suis 
—_— —- 


16%| 1636)....| 2734 Jit 4.30 {4.12% 
1676) 1636 7176 2744 SUE 4.2746|4.10 
16%) 1634 7144) 2714 Ay °gry 4.25 |4.05 
16%) gies 714 2634 aygrt 4.25 |4.05 
167%4| 9 1854 7114, 2614 g°grh 4.25 |4.05 
167%) @lGs4 7136 2634 Gi ari 4.25. |4.05 


London quotations are per long ton (2,240 lbs.) standard 
copper. which is now the equivalent of the former 
g.m b’s. The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price 
of electrolytic cathodes is usually 0.25c. lower than 
these figures. 

Copper.—There is no change in the condition 
of the market as given in our last issue. We 
learn of but few transactions and in some in- 
stances it would appear that slight concessions 
have again been made, but producers, generally, 
seem to be well sold both for early and distant 
shipments. Consumption continues good, and 
we learn that manufacturers are booking a fair 
volume of future business. We quote Lake cop- 
per at 16%c.; electrolytic in.cakes, wirebars and 
ingots at 164@16%c.; in cathodes at 16@16%c.; 
casting copper at 16%c. 

The market for standard copper in London, 
which closed last week at £72 2s. 6d. for spot, 
£72 15s. for three months, opened at £71 17s. 6d. 
for spot, £72 10s. for three months. On Tues- 
day it was £71 10s. for spot, £72 5s. for three 
months, and on Wednesday £71 5s. for spot, £71 
17s. 6d. for three months. It closes at £71 7s. 
6d. for spot, £72 for three months. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: 
English tough, £75 10s.@£76; best selected, £78 
@£78 10s.; strong sheets, £85; India sheets, £82; 
yellow metal, 7d. 

Official reports give the total quantity of blis- 
ter copper shipped from Tasmania to the United 
States during the year ending June 30th, 1900, at 
4,024 tons. Of this 2,464 tons were shipped in the 
six months ending June 30th, 1900. This copper 
comes from the Mount Lyell smelting works, 
and is sent here to be refined. 


Tin.—The market this week has again ex- 
perienced a most violent slump, London showing 
a decline of almost £5, which makes a reduc- 
tion of £10 within two weeks. In consequence, 
business on this side has been very much re- 
stricted, sellers, on the one hand, not wishing 
to go on at the lower prices, and buyers, on the 
other, not knowing whether to take hold. The 
fight in London between the bear and bull oper- 
ators has become very bitter, and the latter still 
believe that their day will come. Our market 
here has not declined to the extent of that in 
London, spot tin being still very scarce and ar- 
rivals scant. At the close we quote spot at 
26%c., January delivery at 26%c. 

The London market, which last week closed at 
£120 15s. for spot and the same for three months, 
opened at £121 15s. for spot, £121 12s. 6d. for 
three months. On Tuesday it was £119 10s. for 
spot, £119 7s. 6d. for three months; on Wednes- 
day it declined £3 10s. to £116 for spot and for 
three months. The market reacted on Thurs- 
day to £117 5s. for spot and three months, and 
it closes at £117 17s. 6d. for both spot and three 
months. 

Lead.—A large business has been done at the 
last prices, viz., 4.321446@4.37%4c. New York, 4.2216 
@4.32%c. St. Louis. 

The market for Spanish lead is somewhat 
lower, the last quotation being £16 2s. 6d., with 
English lead quoted 2s. 6d. higher. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead 
is steady, with a fair demand for Missouri brands 
at 4.22%c. At this figure latest transactions 
are recorded. Argentiferous lead is firmly held 
at 4.32%c. and is selling in a limited way at 
that price. 

Spelter.—A fair business is reported this week, 
but at somewhat lower prices, St. Louis deliv- 
ery being quoted at 4.05c., New York at 4.25c. 

Our cables report the foreign market as £18 
15s. for good ordinaries, specials 5s. higher. 

Antimony.—We quote Cookson’s at 10c.; Hal- 
lett’s at 914c.; U. S. Star, 9%4c. 

Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50@60c. 
per Ib., according to size and terms of order. 

Platinum.—Consumption continues good and 
prices are strong. For ingot platinum in large 
quantities $18.20 per Troy oz. is quoted in New 
York. In London a recent quotation gives 75s. 
per ounce, unmanufactured, and 77s. 6d.@80s. for 
crucibles, etc. This is very nearly on a parity 
with New York prices. 


| 


$4.85 (6436 2018 
10 4.85 [61342938 
7] 4.8446 6196 2918 
12 4.8456 6436 2976 
13 4.8436 6436 2914 
14 4.8414 6434): i 


Dec. 15, 1900. 


Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities, 
is worth 72c. per gram. 


Quicksilver.—The New York quotation contin- 
ues unchanged at $51 per flask for large lots, 
with $52.50@$54 asked for small quantities. San 
Francisco prices are $48 on local deliveries, and 
$43.50@$44 on export orders. The London price 
is £9 2s. 6d. per flask, with the same. price 
named from second hands. 

Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as follows: 
Per lb. 


. «-33@37¢C. 
... dl1@34c, 


Per Ib, 
Ferro-Titanium (20%).. $1.00 
Ferro-Tungsten (37%). ..32c. 
Magnesium. ....- .$2.75@%3 
Manganese (over 99%). .$1.05 
Mangan’e Cop. (29% Mn)32c. 
Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn) 38c. 
Molybdenum (Best)....$1.45 
Phosphorus 50c. 


Aluminum. 
No. 1,99% ingots .. 
No. 2, 90% ingots 
Rolled sheets 
Alum.-bronze 
Nickel-alum 
Bismuth : 
Chromium (over 99%). . 
Copper, red oxide 50c. 1 
Ferro-Molyb’um (502). .$1. American 
Ferro-Titanium (10%)... 90c. |} Tungsten (Best)...... 


Variations in prices depend chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 


The following circular was issued late on De- 
cember 13th to the stockholders of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company: 

“The undersigned directors and stockholders 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Company have re- 
ceived an offer from Messrs. J. P. Morgan & 
Co. to purchase their stock on the terms stated 
in the accompanying circular, signed by that 
firm. Deeming the offer advantageous, they 
have accepted the same, and sold all their stock 
to that firm. 

“The undersigned were unwilling to dispose 
of their stock unless Messrs. J. P. Morgan & 
Co. would also agree to purchase on the same 
terms the stock of all other stockholders which 
might be offered to them on January 15th, 1901, 
or within 30 days thereafter, or within a short 
additional time in the case of any stockholder 
who should be prevented by causes beyond his 
control from presenting his stock within the 
said period. 

“As stated in the circular issued by Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., the sale of stock does not 
carry with it any interest in certain treasury 
asets of the company, which have been reserved 
for distribution as a dividend among the stock- 
holders of record at the closing of the transfer 
books on January 8th, 1901, at 3 p. m. In the 
opinion of the undersigned these assets have 
a value of at least $10,000,000, equal to a dividend 
of at least 200%, the equivalent of $100 per 
share, which, added to the price of 552%, equal 
to $276 per share, to be paid by Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co., would make the aggregate 
amount to be received by the stockholders, on 
sale of their stock, at least 752%, equal to $376 
per share, the par value of each share being 
only $50. It is expected that the treasury as- 
sets of the company will be promptly liquidated, 
so that dividend from a very large proportion 
of such assets will, in all probability, be dis- 
tributed and paid through Messrs. J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. simultaneously with the payment for 
shares sold and delivered to them; and the re- 
maining assets will, as rapidly as they can be 
converted into cash, be paid over to the stock- 
holders of record on January 8th, 1901, at 3 p. m., 
as aforesaid. 

“The undersigned directors and stockholders 
strongly recommend the acceptance of the offer 
by the other stockholders.” 

This circular was signed by the directors and 
several large holders of stock. The appended 
circular from J. P. Morgan & Co. was as fol- 
lows: 

“We have purchased a large amount of the 
stock of the Pennsylvania Coal Company, in- 
cluding all the stock held by the directors and 
larger shareholders of the company. It is stipu- 
lated as a condition of such purchase that we 
shall offer to all other stockholders, electing to 
avail themselves thereof, the opportunity to 
sell their stock to us on the same terms. This 
we are prepared to do. 

“Holders desiring to sell their stock must de- 
liver valid certificates thereof duly indorsed in 
blank and in lawful shape for transfer, at our 
office, No. 23 Wall street, in the city of New 
York, on January 15th, 1901, or at any time with- 
in 30 days thereafter, and will receive cash 
therefor at the rate of 552%, equal to $276 per 
share, each share being of the par value of $50. 

“Such sale carries no interest to us in certain 
treasury assets of the company, which have 
been reserved from sale and which are to be 
liquidated by the company and distributed as 
an extraordinary dividend to the shareholders 
of record on January 8th, 1901, at 3 p. m. 

“We have agreed to pay, for account of the 
company, simultaneously with the purchase of 
the stock, any dividend out of such treasury as- 
sets which shall previously have been declared 
and paid over to us in cash for distribution to 
the shareholders.” 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 720.) 
New York. Dec. 14. 


Heavy Chemicals.—Many of the large con- 
sumers have already placed their contracts for 
1901 and some for 1902. Consequently prices are 
generally firmer. Alkali and caustic soda, do- 
mestic makes, are higher for shipment, while the 
little spot business doing is chiefly in the hands 
of jobbers. 

Sal soda is in fair demand. Further contracts 
for 19C1 bleaching powder have been booked at 
quotations below, while immediate shipments are 
handled by re-sellers. Chlorate of potash, Amer- 
ican powdered, is scarce and so are English 
crystals and powdered. 

The Grasselli Chemical Company’s new plant 
at Powderly, near Birmingham, Ala., has begun 
making heavy chemicals, including sulphuric 
acid. The raw material is obtained largely in 
Alabama. Brunner, Mond & Company, of Eng- 
land, have declared an interim dividend of 30% 
for the half-year ended September last, on 
the ordinary shares, free of income tax, and 
7% on the preferred shares, subject to income 
tax. The corresponding dividends last year were 
the same. 

We quote per 100 lbs. as follows: Domestic 
soda ash in bulk is worth 2%c. per 100 lbs. less 
than quotations below. 




















Domestic. Foreign. 
Articles. | ————_—_—_—_ ——-: - >| —_— 
F.o.b. Works. In New York.|In New York. 
Alkali, 58%. TO” ‘Nesvcicewssees (ud Eaaeeecuemsnsann 
” 48%. 80@85 si... ee ee ee: RE Te 
Caustic Soda, 
high test DETR iencides insenscel cece ane 
powe an UF | ccseesccsssens oe anawbeecesiien 
el -cccccccesce eee OD ss ete ees ce eecces 
DNs coleiWbis <u dais 3 25 3.75@4.00 
Sat Soda 60@70 jae wager ae 65@67%4 
“conc.| LIQi4G@L75 | ..ccccce © - 1.75 
Bicarb. Soda..| 1.0614@1.1246 |... .c.seseeeees 1.8744@1.75 
< .“ extra 3.25 Minbiduxdaacs> tude inarekemeeoss 
Bleach Padr., 
Eng. Prime..|...cccceseceees seckvesets socal SOCIRAD 
OGHEP DINGS, |..cccocece cvce|sccececs secees 1.90@1.95 
Ghl, POt GEySE) .. .ccscee vee, 8.50 9.75@10.00 
we OMG lvcsccess ceccas! STU 9.75@10.00 








Mineral Paints.—On December 20th the lead- 
ing dry color makers in this country are to meet 
in New York to negotiate a consolidation of all 
the plants. It is the intention of the promoters 
to regulate the industry to re-establish better 
prices and to avoid adulteration of the various 
mineral and metallic paints. 

Acids.—Contracts for 1901 are being booked on 
basis of quotations below. Some oxalic con- 
tracts were taken at $5.50 per 100 lbs. for Ger- 
man brands, but English is unchanged. 
vitriol is quiet. 


Quotations as below are for large lots delivered in New 
York and vicinity, per 100 1bs. unless otherwise specified , 






Acetic, No 8 in Ibs... .$1.62% | Nitric, 36° ...... .... «$3.87 
Blue Vitriol. . ..5.00@5.25 | Nitric, 38°............. 4.12 
Aqua Fortis, 36° 3 62% | Nitric, 40°... oo 4.357 
Aqua Fortis, 38° ..... 3 87% | Nitric, 42°... . 4.75 
Aqua Fortis, 40° ..... 4.1244 | Oxalic.. ... -5.50@6.00 
Aqua Fortis, 42°...... 4.50 | Sulphuric, 66°........ 1.20 
Muriatic, 15°, ........ 1.20 | Sulphuric. 60° . 1.05 
Muriatic, 20°. .. ..... 1.35 “ bulk 50° ton ....14,00 
Muriavic 22°.......... 1.50 


Brimstone.—Cable advices state that the Si- 
cilian miners have not yet acquiesced in the 
agreement proposed by the trust. Consequent- 
ly the market is quiet and prices are nomi- 
nally unchanged. Best unmixed seconds sold on 
spot at $22@$22.50 per long ton, while shipments 
are quoted at $20.75@$21. Best thirds are worth 
$2 per ton less. We are advised that the total 
shipments of brimstone from Sicilian ports to 
all countries in October amounted to 52,566 long 
tons, against 38,940 tons last year; an increase 
of 13,626 tons. The shipments to the United 
States alone amounted to 12,040 long tons of best 
unmixed seconds and 3,630 tons best thirds; total, 
15,670 tons, against 10,355 tons in October, 1899; 
an increase of 5,315 tons this year. Stocks in 
Sicily on October 31st were 229,597 tons, against 
265,129 tons last year; showing a decrease of 
35,532 tons in 1900. 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company is 
to operate a line of steamships between Norfolk, 
Va., and Tampico, Mexico. The company has 
recently acquired in Mexico a large amount of 
mining property, which contains extensive de- 
posits of sulphur. These deposits will be worked 
by the company and the mines developed. 

Pyrites.—Business continues good, and prices 
are nominally unchanged. We quote as follows: 
Mineral City, Va., lump ore (basis 45%), $4.75 per 
long ton and fines $4.20. Charlemont, Mass., 
lump, $5.50 and fines $5. Spanish pyrites, 12 
@l4c., as to percentage of sulphur contents, 
delivered ex-ship New York and other Atlantic 
ports. Spanish pyrites contain from 46@51% of 
sulphur; American from 42@44%. 

Fertilizing Chemicals.—Dull. Sulphate of am- 
monia, gas Jiquor, for shipment is higher at $2.80 
@$2.82% per 100 lbs. Other quotations are: High 
grade blood, $2.20@$2.25 per unit for soft New 
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York and $2.05 for Western, f. 0. b. Chicago; 
tankage, $1.8714@$1.90 and 10c. per unit for 9 
and 20% f. o. b. Chicago; Calcutta bone-meal, 
regular, $22 per ton, and $19 for other grades; 
domestic steamed ground bone, $18@$19.50 per 
ton. 


Nitrate of Soda.—The three steamers that ar- 
rived last week have all finished discharging 
their cargoes. A great deal of this nitrate of 
soda changed hands at $1.75@$1.77% per 100 lbs. 
Spot at the close is quoted higher at $1.82%%, and 
very little is being offered. Futures are firm 
at $1.821%4. Shipments from the West Coast of 
South America have been delayed and import- 
ers say if any demand arises between now and 
February ist the market can easily advance 10 
or 15 points. In the primary market higher 
prices rule, owing to the scarcity of refined 
nitrate of soda, and to the firmness of the pro- 
ducers’ combination. Deliveries have been heavy 
and will doubtiess increase with the approach of 
the fertilizer season. Freights are easier. 

Messrs. Jackson Brothers, of Valparaiso, Chile, 
write us as follows, under date of November 3d: 
Since the formation of the combination produc- 
ers in general have not been disposed to oper- 
ate except at a considerable advance in prices. 
Transactions during the fortnight amounted to 
about 500,000 qtls. at prices ranging from 5dbs. 
614d.@5s. 814d. for 95% and at 5s. 8d. for refined. 
The combination has been formed for a period 
of 5 years to commence from April ist, 1901, 
the exports for each year to be fixed before May 
15th, liable to alteration, on or before July 15th, 
at an extraordinary general meeting, by a ma- 
jority of 65% of. the allotted quotas. The ex- 
ports for the first year is fixed at 31,243,000 qtls. 
In any case, the exports for each of the fol- 
lowing years cannot be less than the consump- 
tion during the previous period from May ist 
to the following April 30th. Stocks held on De- 
cember 31st, 1900, which are not shipped and 
dispatched on or before March 31st, 1901, are 
considered as part of the quota corresponding 
to the first year, as also that part of the pro- 
duction of the first three months which the Di- 
rectory resolves during the month of January 
should also be shipped before March 31st. Ex- 
ports during October reached 4,765,000 qtls., mak- 
ing a total for the 10 months of 22,64u,000 qtls., 
being a decrease of £50,000 qtls. as compared 
with the same period last year. We quote 95% 
November-December, 5s. 814d.; refined, 5s. 10d., 
ordinary terms. The price of 5s. 814d. with 35s. 
freight stands in 8s. 144d. per cwt. net cost and 
freight without purchasing commission. 


Phosphates.—Trade is quiet; prices unchanged. 
The exports of domestic phosphates in the 10 
months ended October 31st amounted to 527,101 
long tons, showing a decrease of 230,111 tons, or 
43.7%, as compared with the same time last 
year. This falling off is due largely to the 
smaller exports to Great Britain and Germany. 
Shipments of high-grade Florida rock from Sa- 
vannah in November amounted to 15,491 tons, 
making 112,163 tons in the 11 months, against 
92.287 tons last year, showing an increase of 
19,876 tons this year. 

The shipments of high-grade Florida rock in 
the 19 months ending October 31st are reported 
to us by Messrs. Auchincloss Brothers, as below, 
in long tons of 2,240 Ibs.: 





_ Ports, 1298. 1899, 1900, 
CRMCIREM Diy kc cekicvesascvese 175 894 242,416 179,472 
Tae. kktcncsse acd 91,686 112,554 91,076 
United Kingdom............ 25,762 28,847 25,047 
Mediterrancan....... seece MTEL 7,711 3,252 
ee ee . 3,642 5,673 3,908 

Nes sinite8 «-5~aneds 307,755 397,201 303.353 


The falling off this year amounts to 93,843 tons 
as compared with last year, owing chiefly to 
the high ocean freight rates and scarcity of ves- 
sel room. In the “other ports” are included the 
shipments to Australia, amounting to 1,660 tons 
(2,250 tons in 1899); and to Honolulu, 2,248 tons, 
which is a noteworthy shipment. No shipments 
have been made to domestic superphosphate 
manufacturers so far this year. 

In the producing districts, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., 
has about 75,000 tons of rock ready for ship- 
ment. In South Carolina the Coosaw Company 
alone carries about 60,000 tons, which cannot 


Ci. f Un’d Kingdom 
Per Ton | or European Ports. 


F.o0.b 
Unit. | Long ton. 


*Fla. hard rock (77 @ 80%) | $7 .50@8 .00|844@8'éd | $12.87@13.26 
*F la. land pebble (68 @ 732) 435 |744@7lé4d| 10 15@10.50 
*FlaPeace River '58@627)| 3.00@3.50) 644@74d| 7.50@8.70 

+Tenao. rock 78%, export. 3.5005 .75| 144@7)4d 11.31@11.70 





Phosphates. 

















?Tean.......- 78% domestic.) 3.00@3 51) “ 
{Tenn...... 78% 7 2.75@3.00) sh iene : 
tTenn.......72% i 


” 3.2 
tSo. Car. rock, crude... | 


§So. Car. rock, dried..... 5 614d 8 

Algerian, rock...(63Q70% |........++- 7@i¥4d_| 9.38@10.05 

Algerian, rock. ..(58@63;)) . .-.| 64@714d! 7.80@8.70 
* Fernandina. t Mt. Pleasant. { At mines, § On ves- 


sels, Ashley River. 





be shipped until vessels can be secured. It is 
said that Japan is a promising consuming terri- 
tory for South Carolina rock and some shipments 


have already been made to that country. Un- 
fortunately, the present high freight rate for- 
bids any large movement just now. The Flor- 
ida miners are working mostly on old orders, 
and many of the plants are still closed down. 


Liverpool. Nov. 29. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


Since our last report there is no change to re- 
port in the position of heavy chemicals. 

Soda ash continues to meet with a good in- 
quiry. Quotations vary according to export mar- 
ket, but range for tierces may be called about 
as follows: Leblanc ash, 48%, £5 12s. 6d.@£5 17s. 
6d.; 58%, £6 2s. 6d.@£6 7s. 6d. per ton, net cash. 
Ammonia ash, 48%, £4 10s.@£4 15s.; 58%, £4 15s. 
@£5 per ton, net cash. Bags, 5s. per ton under 
price for tierces. Soda crystals are in steady re- 
quest, although not active, while prices are firm 
at £3 7s. 6d. per ton, less 5% for barrels, or 7s. 
less for bags, with special quotations for a few 
favored markets. Caustic soda is not quite so 
brisk this week, but quotations are fully main- 
tained, as follows: 60%, £9 5s.; 70%, £10 5s.; 74%, 
£10 15s.@£10 17s. 6d.; 76%, £11 5s.@£11 10s. per 
ton, net cash. 

Bleaching powder is held for £6 10s.@£7 per 
ton, net cash, for hardwood, as to market, with 
a moderate export business passing. Chlorate of 
potash is unchanged and quiet at 3%d. per Ib., 
net cash. 

Bicarb. soda is selling to a moderate extent, 
at £6 15s. per ton, less 244% for the finest quality 
in 1 cwt. kegs, with the usual allowances for 
larger packages; also special terms for a few 
favored markets. 

Sulphate of ammonia is a shade easier at £11 
@£11 5s. per ton, less 244% for good gray 24@25% 
in double bags f. o. b. here, without much going 
on. 

Nitrate of soda is selling on spot to a limited 
extent, at £8 10s.@£8 15s. per ton, less 2%4% for 
double bags f. o. b. here, as to quality. 


MINING STOCKS. 





Complete quotations will be found on pages 717 und 718 
of mining stocks listed and dealt in at: — - 


Boston. Philadelphia. Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. Salt Lake. London, 
Denvei. San Francisco, Mexico, 
New York. Spokane. Paris. 
Toronio. 
New York. Dec. 14. 


The litigation in the Montana courts over 
property in which the Amalgamated Company 
is interested has weakened this stock, and in- 
cidentally caused some uneasiness in Anaconda 
stock. Early in the week Amalgamated stock 
sold on ’change up to $93.25, but at the close it 
fluctuated around $91. Anaconda brought $474 
@$84, closing at $47%. British Columbia copper 
weakened to $19%, but at the close it shows re- 
gaining strength, and is selling around $20. 
Union Copper, of North Carolina, is erratic, sell- 
ing between $4.50@$5. A sale of Arlington Cop- 
per, of New Jersey, is reported on curb at $6. 

American Smelting and Refining shares were 
strengthened early in the week by the announce- 
ment that favorable consideration would be 
given to the deal with the Guggenheims at next 
Tuesday’s meeting. The common shares of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company were 
particularly strong, advancing several points to 
$56%, but later, owing to the report that no 
dividend is likely to be declared on these shares 
at the forthcoming meeting, sales were made 
down to $53%. The preferred stock sold at $97% 
@$95\4. 

In the Colorado gold list Portland, of Cripple 
Creek, sold at $3.20@$3.30, Elkton at $1.90 and 
Jack Pot at 62@75c. ; 
om” Silver, of Utah. was lower on sales at 
oan the ~~ on traded in Consolidated 
Salifornia irginia brought $1.40@$1. 
Ophir, 68@65c. 7 . ee 

Auction sales were $8,000 first mortgage 6% 
bonds Consolidated Lehigh Slate Company, Lim- 
ited, of Pennsylvania, at $900 for lot. 

The International Clay Manufacturing Com- 
pany has organized with a capital of $500,000, 
under a New Jersey charter. The new com- 
pany is closely identified with the National Fire 
Proofing Company, the directors being nearly 
the same. A large plant has been purchased 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., and offices will be op- 
ened in New York City, Boston and Philadel- 
phia. The works at Perth Amboy will manu- 
facture terra cotta fire proofing, and this, with 
the 5 plants operated by the National, will give 
the allied interests an annual capacity of about 
300,000 tons. 


Boston. Dec. 13. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market has been one which would be 
rather puzzling to anyone who did not know how 
completely it has been run by insiders and in a 
certain interest. This week it has been ap- 
parently allowed to drift, but this was only on 
the surface. It was really well under control 
and could have been picked up at any minute 
had it been worth while. ; ‘ 
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Just now we have the usual cry of active 
business when the January dividends come in 
for investment. This is true to a certain extent; 
at least we shall have no outside business until 
after the holidays. 

The blind pool stocks were nominally weak, 
Amalgamated and Anaconda selling off several 
points, with some recovery later. Boston & 
Montana brought $326 to-day, while Butte & Bos- 
ton was quoted at $81. 

Of the Lake coppers, Calumet & Hecla was 
steady at $800; Tamarack closes at $280; Osceola, 
$73: Wolverine, $46; Baltic, $28%; Atlantic, $26; 
Trimountain, $10; Arnold, $5. There seems to 
be an increased inquiry for the minor Lake 
coppers, and there are plenty of people who are 
ready to unload them 

In the miscellaneous coppers Utah sold at $46; 
Old Dominion, $28; British Columbia Copper, 
$19%4; Santa Fe, $6144@$7. 

Very little was done in the gold stocks. Cen- 
tennial-Eureka brought $25%; Cochiti, $914; Mer- 
ced, $5, and Melones, $1@$1%. 

In the general list United States Oil was low- 
er, at $12@$12%. Dominion Coal was quoted at 
$39, and New England Gas and Coke at $12. 
Dominion Steel sold at $30. 

The committee on stock list of the Boston Ex- 
change has directed that the stock of the United 
States Mining Company be dropped from the 
unlisted sheet, and that the voting trust certifi- 
cates be admitted for quotation on the unlisted 
sheet. Regular stock can be traded in when 
specified. The company states that any of the 
outstanding stock can be exchanged for voting 
trust certificates. 

The National Mining and Smelting Company 
purposes erecting a plant near old Virginia 
City, S. Dak., 11 miles east of Deadwood. 
Dr. H. H. Muggley, formerly of Chicago, now 
of Deadwood, purchased the Bullion Mine a 
short time ago in the Bear Butte District, 
where he has 15 men employed. The smelt- 
ing company was organized by him. The officers 
are: President, Byron Truell, Lawrence, Mass.; 
vice-president, Rufus R. Wade, Boston; secre- 
tary, William G. Reed, Boston; treasurer, Ru- 
dolph C. Surbridge, Boston; general manager, 
H. H. Muggley, Deadwood; J. Henry Reed, 
Westford, Mass.: George W. Young, Jr., Con- 
cord, Mass.; A. L. Lumbert, Boston. Work, it 
is said, will start early in the year. 

San Francisco. Dec. 8. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market has been dull and rather weak in 
tone, though no decided fall in prices is noted. 
A drop in Ophir was the signal for declines in 
the whole list, but without any special*cause. 

Some quotations noted are: Consolidated Cali- 
fornia & Virginia, $1.25; Ophir, 65c.; Gould & 
Curry, 54c.; Silver Hill, 52c.; Caledonia, 36c.; 
Sierra Nevada, 27c.; Best & Belcher, 24c.; Yel- 
low Jacket, 22c. 

The sales on regular call at the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange for the year to date compare 
as follows: 

1900. 

ATS RPO ivi dsneccssncasenne 95 eee 
February .. -- 390,! 112,600 
March -- 272,62% 252,730 
121,500 

171.015 

129,505 

84,110 

iy 163,985 

September f 113,350 
October 8,77! 229,790 
November 7, a 136,210 


Total 2,094,645 1,578,595 


A falling off of nearly 25% in sales does not 
show well for public interest in the market. 

The Oil Exchange continues very active, with 
sales large. Some quotations noted are: Han- 
ford, $120;. Kern River, $17.50; Home, $4.40; Oil 
City, $3.75; West Shore, $3.25; Occidental, 69c.; 
Caribou, 65c.; California Standard, 40c. 

There are reports that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is negotiating for the property of several 
companies, chiefly in the Kern River field. 

The Carey Mining and Milling Company has 
been organized with a capital stock of $100,000. 
The directors are Wilson Carey, F. Hall, J. F. 
Towns, C. R. Root, and H. P. Smith. The 
group of mines to be developed is near Joseph- 
ine, in El Dorado County, Cal. 

The Grand View Gold Mining Company has 
recently been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $250,000. Directors are C. W. Ayers, J. R. 
Scupham, Herbert Gayter, N. A. Rothchild, F. 
M. Parcells, Mrs. C. Ayers and Mrs. F. H. Gay- 
tor. This company will work a gravel claim 
at Montezuma, in Tuolumne County, Cal. 

In the Buckeye Mining District, 6 miles north- 
east from Redding, the discovery of a large body 
of bitumen is reported. Several hundred acres 
have been located. 

The Bonanza King silver mine in the Tro- 
jan District, 25 miles north of Fenner, Cal., has 
been sold to a Philadelphia syndicate for $25,- 
000. The new owners propose to erect a 150- 
ton plant and develop the property on a large 
scale. The old workings had reached a depth 
of 800 ft. and produced about $1,800,000 in bull- 
ion in 1882 and 1883. 


London. Nov. 27. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The South African and West Australian sec- 
tions of the mining market have been practi- 
cally non-existent this week, and most of the 
speculative element has been directed toward 
Stratton Independence. For many weeks, now, 
there have been adverse rumors about this im- 
portant Cripple Creek mine, and last week I 
mentioned that Mr. T. A. Rickard had been 
obliged to admit that his estimates of ore re- 
serves were quite unreliable and that they were 
based not on his own examination, but on the 
manager’s statements. The preliminary report 
by cable of Mr. John Hays Hammond, who was 
deputed to examine the property by the South 
African houses who have recently taken an in- 
terest in the promotions of the Venture Corpo- 
rations, has just been received, and it shows 
that the future of the company is very unprom- 
ising. Mr. Hammond estimates that the ore in 
sight amounts to 120,000 tons of a gross value of 
$2,300,000, and that the net profits will amount 
to about $1,000,000. He is very sceptical about 
the chances of discovery of further ore bodies. 
The value of the ore in sight diminishes with 
depth, and the area hitherto unexplored holds 
out little promise of discovery of payable ore. 
In spite of this unfavorable outlook, Mr. Ham- 
mond recommends expenditure in prospecting 
within the confines of the property. The mar- 
ket is very much depressed by this report and 
the shares of the company are being sold wher- 
ever possible. They now stand at rather less 
than £1, their par value, so that the fall is 
considerable, seeing that at their most prosper- 
ous days they stood at nearly £3. 

In spite of the bad times for mining compa- 
nies, two offers have been made to the public 
for subscription to ventures connected with 
mining. One of these is the White Pass & Yu- 
kon Railway Company, Limited, which is of- 
fering £750,000 in debentures for the purpose 
of providing further capital and consolidating 
the various debts of the company. The com- 
pany was brought out about two years ago and 
the directorate and clientele belong to influen- 
tial London circles, and no doubt the proposi- 
tion will be carried through without any diffi- 
culty. It seems, however, rather late in the day 
to be raising such large sums of money for a 
Klondike transport scheme. 

The other new proposition placed before the 
public this week is the Loddon Valley Gold- 
fields Limited, which is the latest flotation by 
the Whitaker Wright group. This company is 
introduced by the London & Globe Finance Cor- 
poration. Its capital is £750,000 and the object 
is to buy certain properties in the county of 
Talbot, province of Wellington, in the colony of 
Victoria, Australia. The properties are adja- 
cent to the Berry deep leads in that district, and 
the promoters’ experts consider that the prop- 
erties to be acquired promise to be worth the 
purchase price. There is absolutely no indepen- 
dent evidence as to the nature of the properties, 
but once you support the Whitaker Wright cir- 
cle, you always have to, or the whole house of 
cards will collapse, so no doubt this issue was 
sufficiently guaranteed before it was advertised. 
The number of subsidiary companies issued by 
the Whitaker Wright group is really alarming, 
and their total capitalization is prodigious. On 
the other hand, the dividends paid are micro- 
scopical and nobody but stock exchange gam- 
blers and inexperienced fools are likely to put 
up capital in the form of subscriptions. 

Paris. Dec. 2 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Somewhat better feeling prevails in our 
Bourse. I can hardly say that stocks are strong- 
er or much more active, but the apprehension 
of panic is passing away, and the general im- 
pression is more hopeful. 

One can hardly point to any special stocks as 
active, though the copper shares come nearest 
to it. There is still hesitation in the metallur- 
gical shares. The African gold stocks are un- 
moved. 

Two new copper companies, both organized in 
London, have been registered here, and the 
stocks will be admitted to dealings. These are 
the Caridad Copper Company and the Rio 
Tenido Mines, Limited. The capital of the for- 
mer is 20,000 shores of 25 fr. each, and of the 
latter 6,000 shares of 125 fr. each. 

Messrs. Schneider & Cie, of the Creusot Steel 
Works, have bought the Canjuro iron mines in 
Spain. It is understood that the price paid 
was 1,400,000 fr., which is considered low. 

The foreign merchandise trade of France is 
reported by the Ministry of Commerce as be- 
low: 


1899. 1900. 
Imports Fr.3,680,374,000 F'r.3,617,090,000 
Exports oe 3,376,507,000 3,352,714,000 


Excess, imports 303,867,000 264,376,000 


The decrease of 63,284,000 fr. in imports was 
chiefly in food, while that of 23,793,000 fr. in ex- 
ports was chiefly in manufactures. 

The report of the Bureau de Travail, just is- 
sued, shows that there were, in France in 1899, 
many strikes of workingmen: The number was 
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740, comprising 176,826 hands in 4,290 establish- 
ments, and involving the loss of 3,550,734 days’ 
work, including 1,038,340 days by 35,576 hands 
who were not on strike. The average for the 
ten years was only 421 strikes, of 92,448 hands, 
and 1,502,184 days’ labor. There were, in addi- 
tion, ten lock-outs, due to the application of the 
new law on compensation to workmen for acci- 
dents. The results of the strikes were that 180, 
comprising 21,131 hands, were successful; 282, 
with 124,767 hands, male or female, ended by a 
compromise, and 278, with 30,928 hands, failed; 
467 strikes, with 139,561 hands, had for origin 
questions of wages, 45 were to oppose a reduc- 
tion and 422 to obtain an increase. Next to 
questions of wages, the greatest number of the 
causes of strikes, or about one-fifth of the total, 
were demands that masters should take back 
workmen they had dismissed, or dismiss work- 
men or foremen to whom the hands objected. 

Our people have been shouting and demon- 
strating in honor of M. Krueger. Not everyone 
has given way to the clamor, however, for I 
met to-day a stockholder in several Transvaal 
companies. ‘‘Where is the gold commandeered 
from our mines,”’ he asked; ‘‘is it in the millions 
this man has sent to Europe? He is a hero who 
thinks more of a full pocket than of an honorable 
end to his career. Leonidas become Lacenaire.”’ 

It is hardly safe to talk thus just now, but 
some of us think so. 


DIVIDENDS, 
Latest Dividend. 


—|Total to 
date. 


NaME OF COMPANY Per 
* | Date. 
share. | 


{ 
| 
aa [Dec. 15 $ .01 | 
| 


tAcacia, Colo. " $15,000! $45,000 
+Am. Sheet Steel, pf.. Jan. 15 
Am. Steel & Wire,com Jan, 

+Am. Steel & Wire, pf Jan. 
‘Bunker Hill & Sull.. Dec. 
Calum t & Hecla. ... Dec. 2 
Colo. Fuel & Iron. pf .. Dee 
tCrucibie Steel, pf ...|Dec. 
*Daly-West. Uta Dec. 
Delaware & Hudson. |Dec. 
§Vomini'n Coal.pf,N.S Jan. 
tElkton Con.. Colo... |Dec. 
Hocking Vv alley, pf ..|Jan. 
*sHomestake, S. lbak. Dec. ¢ 
*sHomestake (11, Cal./Dec 

Iron Silver, Colo | 

Maryland Coal pf.... 

tNat 1 Lead, pf 

tNational Steel. pf.. 

*sN. Y.&Hon Rosario Dec. 
tRepublic, I & St. pf..|Jan. 
‘icon Sheff’d S & I.,pf\Jan. 
Standard Oil of N. J.. : J 

Tamarack, Mich . 28) 10.00 Go0;L00 if 290.000 


* Monthly. t Quarterly. §Extra. 


ASSESSMENTS. 


— _— No| Deling. | Sale, 


eT aiasmnenenth gman as) 





Dec. \Dec. 27 
vev..| 52; Dec. Jan. 4) .0: 
Best & Belcher.. |\Nev.. Dec. \Dec. 28) . 
Brunswick _—_ iCal.. Dec. |Jan. 28) . 
Bunker = cael |---| Dec. |Dec. 
California.. ‘ Jan. | abv 
Caledonia |Nev . Dec. Jan. 
Centennial | h|...| Apr. 1 te 
Chollar + Dec. Dec. 27 
Christmas : t | Dec. |\Jan. 
Con. Imperial! | Nev.. | Dec. Jan. % 
Crown Point . mm | Nov. | Dec, 
Crusader Con .........| 2) Dec. 
El Rey | | Dec. 
Eutonia .... .. nonsl Dec. 
Four Aces Di...| Jan. 
ees Star Cal Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan, 
Dec. 





p 
Shoebridge Bonanza. 
Silver Bow 





Union Con 
Yellow Jacket.... .... N ev.. Nov. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 





{ 
Name of Co. \Locat’n -| Date.| Place of Meeting. 


Am, Steel & W.. 21/71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Andes 18|\San Francisco, Cal. 
Cripple. Colum. . 17\Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Enola \4 . 29/Colo, Springs, Colo. 
Gould & Curry..| 17\San Francisco, Cal. 
*Holmes.. ......|N 19 San Francisco. Cal. 
Kennedy......... 17\San Francisco, Cal. 
Little Bessie Le . 18\Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Maria A Cc Dec. 20/Colo, Springs, Colo. 
Princess ........|\Colo . 26\Colo Springs, Colo. 
Providence ... 4|Salt Lake City, Utah 
*Sterl’s W. Lead. Pa 15| Pittsburg, Pa. 


*Special meeting. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































NEW YORK. BOSTON, MASS.t+ 
‘ _ = Dec.7. | Dec.8. ; Dec. 10. | Dec. 11. | Dec, 12. “ . Shares |_P* Dec. 6. 6. ( Dec. 7. { Dec.s8. | Dec. 10, | Dee. LI. Dec. 12. | 
TAME M- | Loca- — — = ig — om AME 0 ‘ar — — | —- Sale 
ens oe. tion, | Val.| H. | L. | H.( L. | He) L. | WH.) L. | He) Le Compan. val,| ssued.| yyy, bj ic | |) Reh | be’ | —_ 
sen ca Se oe . —|—_— | 
| Dikasadluderslacnseliackosacsaatanees Ui sstealecinibendee | t i 
= aaigemated c. ioe. "| 400/93250 90: 25 92.00/90.33 92.33 91.25 93.25 193.00 91.38 pony tea s i, a 
\naconda, ¢...../Mont.| 25,43.00 47.18 47.50/47.00 ve +25 43.0)). 48.50) 47.50 Alloucz.......... 5 30,000 2.75 "9°55 2°50 
Anaconda Goid.. |Colo.. ‘| 5 . | | Amal. Copper... -| 100 ~~ (00/93.75 91.88|93.50 90.38 '92.00 91: 23 92. 63 91.50 93.50) 92.38 92.00 92.00 
Argentum-Jun. . ee am. Zz. i. Sm.. 2 p.. eas a 12 -00 = 
NEP... .ce-eee N naconda........ 120), 8: 
Hetish Cal. Gop.[B. ©. Arcadian, ¢...... 25) 150,000|23.00 31 .00'33-00 31 200, 3150 3 106)23°09 31° FISTS) 222) 980 
Brunswick Cons.|Cal. APRON. 005 csccce 23} 60,000).....|. ... S cauabasess 10) ....6| 5.23) 5.00) 5.25) 5.90 95200 0227. 1 435 
Catalpa....ee..-s \Co 0. Be sescccee -| 25 dlecnsdlascetlesseetencccless<otasacelecdes pastelerees 225). .0e) BBO 
Chollar.... ..|Nev. Atlantic, c....... 25 - |26.00 «26. “00 ep 135 
( hrysolite.. --|Golo.. Baltic, ¢ sancodh ae 23.25 27. rs 23. oi 00) 1,865 
Comstock Bese |Nev Binghass. ¢ C. Z...| 10 -|15.63 13.15 13.75 13.00 1,291 
“ bonds| Nev.. Bonanza Dev... 10 «| 1.28 600 
Con. Cal. & Va..|Nev. Bosion, g........ 10 besceate 10 
Creede & C.C.... She coe & sii * ea Oa a 328 ia 845 
reSCEMt-....-+66 Solo ritish Columbia; §& PUBS IS) « .0.5s] one ssf ee sco McOU]19. 15) 0-0] os. e[ SSO]. c000 430 
Ct ripple Cr. oi: |Golo. . ‘| og me 2 see. 100)31200 7350) i900 77.50/30. o i. 00 D8: 0981.00 a. el 3.50 4,318 
n Point....|Nev..| al. ecia, C.. JOD cee sD occ e|TU lerccele-ccelecccclecccclecses SO eceee 42 
De neo DP wakawawen 'Colo..| Centennial, c....| 25} 90,000/16.25 15.63|16.0) 15.00 16.00 15.50/16.£0 16.00) 17.00 16.00 = 0 19.50) 2,255 
Deadwood....... Colo. .| Cent’l-Eureka....| 25} 100,000)24.25 24.10) 24.50 24.00:21.00!..... 24.00 ...../24.00 
ELKtON...cceeeeee Colo..| Cochiti, cans ane 10} 175,000) ~— 9.13) 9. - 9.13) 9. fe 9.00) 9.50 ae 9.28 
Garfield Con ....!Colo.. Righ sera aareaaacae Bil sss Pa MT iaiscad| Mad ualeev adh wsaalncGcatsaeaalccavsladase 
Gold Dullar...... Colo.. Ctl, Z.L. &M. e 8. fnasdlannenleeseslcasatlansas sees 
Golden Fleece ..|Colo.. Copper Range .. 135. 50 25.00) 26.00 25.25.00. 000 
Gould & Curry.. .|Nev ..| Dominion Coai.. BD} ..205 = |S8e 4! 38.50/33.75/8s .0U}... 22)... 
Hale & Norcross} Nev ..| Ge, BGT... sig ieee 11243 11244113 | 112% 
HATE. ....s00sas0aees \Colo.. -| PRB 500050500 AB ics |-ccccfoccseleerecfocces| ses 
Homestake...... \S.Dak Elm River. 
Horn Silver. ....|Utah..| Franklin, c......| 25) 100,000}.....!...../16.00 15.25/15.50)...../15.50)..... 5.5 5.5 
Iron Silver...... \Colo. .| I, Royal Con. 36.00 35 “35 35. 5 | 135. 5 35.50 36. 
[sabelle. ....0.006 Colo. .| Mass Con.. -50 12.00 4. = is. 50|18.50)..... 
Jack Pot.. | May flower.. oe 
CS Michigan.. 
Leadville | Mohawk, c 
Little Chief a C.& a 
MCKICAN... .. <00« a N. A. G. Dre 
Mollie Gibson...|Colo. .| N.E. Gas & “Coke 
Mt BROGB...<c000 Colo..| Old Colony ...... 25 
Gueaeee bases aeee Sor pon awe = ape . 0 ad 9 27. a 27.25 26.00) 2 a ‘<= + i 5 = 
ODE. cccccacenve}e ev sceola, c.. 3 3 5 72.50 7 ‘ 72 | (3.00 63.00 73.00)..... 
P vhs —. oelswas Colo.. Parrot, 8c 10| 229,350 B. 25 ihe 59|43.00 47.73 4 138/43.00 47.50) 48.00 47.25 48. . 47.83) 1,822 
Phoenix, . eee Ariz... gamer, c 25) 100,000 175 135 17 174 | 1.7 122 
| biymouth.. beabcaia Cal.... hode Islan 3 | dinaubecevate 240 
Portland. --|Colo.. Santa Fe, g.c 510 
POtOSl.. .ccccesss Nev.. scl Oh Meco anes obeeasel| ccna] el aed achavasdlcccecleccadbeanes| es ccctevese 150 
(uicksilver,..... Cal... Tamarack, c 290 
sksilver pf... Cal... Tecumseh, ......} 25} 30,000)... ..)e..sclecese! s-selecessisccce! SWy.occelevecclecscelssccelevees 10 
‘ . Trimountai | 5,426 
Sierra Nevada...) ks Union C. L. ty 
sinall Hopes..... Colo,. UnitedtatesMas T5) W000) 10.00)... <0). <.c0! <<. ccMOOOfi ces cle sccdssscalecccclecces!cccce’s oes } 5 
standard Con.... _* tlereeeleneee Utah Con., | 1,it5 
Syndicate........ 1a : : Sa GUE 
ie nn, Copper. “tRenna 95 13°80 17°50 19° “dali? .00 i’ G0 46°00 19:60 7.00 i900 17.00 15.00 ii. 0 sa Waselenios us 
Union C spper... | A 10) 5 4% 4%) 46 4% . 6 ° 494 An, = 4.58 ai | 1,500 Winona, c | 45 
WOPK. co000 sc cceee Colo..| = A]... .ej-eee dca sea} | +24 soeele. 1,000 | Wolverine 00/45. 5) 46.5046, 0 470 
Yellow Jacket...|/Nev. ot | toteeee eeee . es seescs |) WE ROG: <s 100,000! . 1.25' 1.00 1.50', 495 
COAL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. + Official quotations Boston Stock : Exchange. _ Total sales, 62, 840 shares. _*Ex-Dividend. 
An. Sim. & : Ref. aoe | $100 534 5356) =i ‘3574) 53% | 38) 554 = a 
eeeesee ; i 1634; 95 
vin. 8. & W.Gon}..00022 | 100 $254) i:1¢) 24 PHILADELPHIA, PAS 
E Ri cc cece) ( ) 304 | . = 3 4 ion : 
Col. Fuel Furie _-|Coio-.| 100 56 4946 52 s - L | e Dec.6. ; Dec.7. | Dec.x. ; Dec. 10. ; Dec. 11.) Dec. 12. ™ 
Col. & H.C. S| MOD oe ele cee le seen ec eeelereee eres | log NaME OF ca-| ou - re 7 a 1 ar 1 =" Sales 
i ederal Steel. eeabeeecees | |= 50 | 494) 51% CoMPANY. tion.) Val. ° \. . - | B.. Ee -|.L. -| L. -, L. | 
We Auta ccs OO; 7644| 75 | 7 ——— SS en arene oe ef et aoe Pa=le pee 
Fleming’n C. rel C|W. Va,| 100 19" |.....| 19° Am. Alkali..... -| reese * 3. 2.138) 5 soe awe 2.08 1.33} 2.00)..... 2. = 1.5)) 89,705 
National Lead...|....... | 100) 1834) 1344)..... | Am. Cement..... |e aseee| = wtlgor asl po Ss ie 313. 20 
“6 “6 pf... coee 100) Y2be)....0)..006 Bethlehem Iron.) Pa. | 5 5 seeseeee 6 SIL09 2... 59.00 357 
National Salt....]....... 100] B75 ]....0)e--+e : een Steel} ‘ | = ae e 17. raf: oa “jg = Bia J Sar galas 2' = 
oe “ i ae lec eile keel ehearebecetie | nee orem... «) “| OO Luce] ssc c0/ Me... NOE co. 5.13 45 5.13.45 5 273 
National Tube. ate 100 ose 60 | 6044) 60 E146 60 | 6144) 6016 Cambria Steel...| “ | 50 20:13 20.05] 20.60 19:33 20.00 6.2.20. 0.38 4,659 
Bes daa | 100|10886/10344|...../..... 103bg'..... | 1035@) 10344 Susq. I. & Ss] “ | 10 + 2.75) 2.63) 2.63. 2.50 Seed 2.33). 5...) 2 2.83 , 35D 
Re public I. & i Msn cts vice | in| 1594 154% an bug bv bas is el ssf pt a Pawsia "3 United GasI.... | 50 ee ee 123%! 12 3%. ooews 124 12514! 1.24).....) 1,158 
eee! 100; 65 |..... i 0 wn i—-— —— | Ssraecece m oe — 
Loss-Shef. . re eee aes fenaed Jensee cane eleseee tpreeleseee| BB | eevee! QAbO!. coos 400} Total shares sold, 43,063. § § Reported by ‘Townsend, Ww helen & Co. is 309 Ww alnut St., Philadelphia. 
Rae (Natiaitiets ie a eee | 636) | S a pana a 69 | 6914) 6318 eis re 156 | — a - - —— — 
tan. Oil Lor N ee 8 ee 100 890 (795 [790 ' HK \785 (790 1785 (797 > |793 85 aay 
Tenn C., I. “€R. .R. wares: | 100) 68 6344 te 3 36 ‘ta “iia 4 64 82 6246 | 6456 5956) 60 | teees 123010 SALT LAKE ‘CITY, UTAH. Dec. 8 
Va. Coal & ee A....' WW 89 | 9 1 Dt Dt Dt Dt Dt DED FD Levveejeccccleseees rs Rsk aee eek oo a 7 
z ee Par ; 
ee Tare Feat won 655,559. STocKs. Shares. +4 Bid. |Asked. | Stocks. __| Shares. lval. Bid. |Asked 
ey oa TED «| 800,000] $10! $0. 65%) $0.63 || Horn Silver.......| 400,000| $25] 81.15 |. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. res canes 400,000} 25 eerie. '| Joe Bowers. .....: | 400,000 1 4) $0.36 
Bullion-Beck & Ch..| 100,000 2 ga | 4.50 | 7 eee nee 300, 000} “4 ea endl oo 
. > entennial Eureka..| 200,000} 25, 29.75 |........ | Little Pittsburg ..| D000} Bi. ....000 “63 
ss “oo | = — =“ — 7. a. a Chloride Point...... 500,000} 1 .08 | .10 || Lower Mammoth. | 150,000} 1) .7%6 7 
NAME OF COMPANY. tion. value. le a - : Cons. Mercur....... ee : 3.92 ? i a Wesie wees 400, poe % 56 2.00 
a ee] | MS ac oacesincsines 500, Bitten 1) May Day... 2.2035. ‘ 385g) 3 
Belcher........-+ i | %S\n2\izeis2nt S| 31 z — 500,000] 5 "37'"| Log || Northern Light |: 4o0'ou0| “$] “onng| “ois 
a « 3:00 “OR 35 | [36 “35 "35 "36 papen & Latk...<.< a a Re [regnases aes... aaa sme | oie " +l Daaeeaate 
ale sacs eee ; “9 “a. A : i | aS 50, 2 é -7 | Sacramento....... | 2 Mee sacicec 
( —— Con.....--- Ke += “14 a = - 4 | = Daly: UN cce-esctes 150,000] 20 25.48 35.65 Showers Cons... | "400,000 S 11% 14 
( PT  ceeene 2b eewe we eco : oO. 14 . | eke eke . | ole Re oa 00 5} 1.29 | * ver I 150, )} 59.00 |........ 
ComMdENCC eee eg sea ac _ go | ee) Re | | 52 | | 3S | Bete wittue Beli’:| Soom) ft] “i | ‘0 | seem icced| ieee) 1 9134|""" 13 
Con. California & Virginia.... ny | 3:00 “i tT | “i "it a an FOr ACGS......c...000 250,000} 1)........ 03% Sunbeam iassacuu | 250,000} 1)........ | 44 
CORD Paes ettseensensss ses “ 3.00 | 31 | ise | ‘50 | 153 | ‘oo | ca Galena i.e 100,000, 10°°"203}6 (05°) Swansea 1.022.227 100,000} 5]"°4:06'"| 4/38 
Gould & Curry.... a 3,00 "18 "19 | 120 "20 "19 "19 ser-Marion...... 900,000] 5}.....006 O01 | — Swansea....| 150,000} 1] 1.01 1.20 
Hale & Norcross........ ¥ .. 8 2 | 2 2 3 2 olden Eagle... acd ee ; ss | sole Ue ah acne cesaale ne 100,000 a 63 -30 
Justice.. ‘“ f a 7 *. ‘ ’ a . | 5 BlEO...... +2200 } 200, a | & 
Mexiean. “ 8. = - | = = Bt 30 Grand Cen Pie awasaes 400,000! 1!........ | “ez |! Yankee Gonsol’d..' 250,000:0.10 - 1034) I 
Occidental Con. 3.00 04 04 | 04 04 04 04 “ oe 
Ophir = 4 < | a = . a oe 
poor “ 2.50 oi 07 | 0 “08 ‘07 | i TORONTO, ONT. 
Standard Cc Con.. Cal 10.00 | 3:20 | 3:20 | 3:10 | 8:00 | 3:05 | 8:10 bene] Deep). Dec.3. | Dec. 4. Dec.5. | Dec.6. | Dec 7. 
U Nev 2.50 +20 223 +22 . 21 NAME OF (3 ae nen | enereerwee ———<| — ——enrene | ——nnn—nnnn| SAleg 
TIGR EN a scnccsse «ws ; yi 1.00 05 205 +05 -06 -05 -04 Company. ("| B. | A. | B. ; A | B. | A | B | A) B. | A | OB 
Yellow Jacket... .....se-ec00e * 8.00 21 21 221 +23 21 Qh |} ——S——_ — ——  — -——  —_— — —- — | —_ | —_| —_—_ | —_ = 
sate celine aD Golden Sta 
i n r. 
CALIFORNIA OIL sTocks.* ante 
Olive..... = 
Sane ak | No. | ) Nov. 16. ; Nov. 17. | Nov. 19. | No Nov. 2. | Nov. 2. Nov. 22. British G re 
: of | Par} — — a —— | Sales. | Cariboo M’k 
Company. (sghares.|Val.| H. ; L. | H.; L. | H. | L. | “Hey L. | By) L. | BL. | Crow’s N. C. 























—— Dardanelles. 

Blue Goose...| 3 wa a 
Buckhorn.....) | sessleeese| 3.49) 0)... 00!) BLE 5| 3. ve Star.... 

Cal. Standard. | 50°00 100) “39! cesses) 035) 034) .85] .33) 35) 680) 80 -26|  .33) .30) 4,400 | Fairview. 
Caribou........| 100,000) 1.00) .4t) . 2 45) a 43, 40) .43] 441) 50) 142) 50) .47) 2,150] Iron Mas 

El Dorado.....| 100,000) 1.00)..... Soa qua loneaul Jecees | — = 2.25/ 2.25] 2.10) 2.25]..... 200 | Jim Blaine.. 

POUR, cssvestsss | 300,000) 1.00) .41) 41) el) 40 40 vil 39) .41) 41) 800 | Knob Hill... 
Hanford....... | 2,000) 10.00 i110, | |95. ‘00 105 = ee 195 10 wit 116 (125 |115 - 85 | Mont ag ola 

i PME Mclcscecscalssens| @Mlesess cesablccscceisceceloswsalevekslsvacnlacccslessca . OM es 60x90 Mont & Lon0.%... 
a 100,000) 1.00) 4.55, 4. 6 4. 35). 4 at s = 4.40, 4.45) 4.85 4.45 4.35) 4.45) 4.35 700 | Morrison....| 1 0234 
Homestake.. -| 10,000 10.00)... 22). -.e0)ee eee} e eee / L2.00...0. |12.00)..... 11.93)....0]...20)..+00|..ssee0 Mount. Lion | L 
Independence.| 600,000, 1.00) .22 ae) ecag eee oss 22 a +22) 20 625 | North Star.. 

GM. ..s<5 coo | 100,000, 1.00 9. 50) 9. -25| 8.50) 9.25, 8.50) 9.25| 8.50 9.00) 7.50) 9.00] 8.50) 2,450] Payne. ...... 

Kern River. . :| 20,000, 5.00)18.75 18.2 2 18.50 18. = 18. 50 18.00 18.50)17.00 18: 25/18.00 60 | Princes: 
McKittrick.. 60,009) 1.00). +75) 1.00} .65 .85) 75, .80) .70) 8,935 | Rambler....| 
Mo’arch of Ari 500,600) 1.00) | +42 “40 42} 141) 24a] 243) 142] 40) 1'900 Republic... 

Monte Cristo..| 500,000) 1.00) 1. 145 ) 35 $e "40 1.35) 1.40 1.35) 1.40|.....) 1.45] 1.40) 1.45) 1.40 800 | Van Anda...! 

Oil City Petrol! 5,000) 100.35. 00/84.50 35.00) 34.50 86.00 34.75 85.00/34.50 35.00/84.50) 35.00 84.50 85 | Virtue....... 

Petrol. Center.) 500,000/ 1.00) .15) .10; .12) .10) .12| .09| .12) .10) .16 — +16) .15) 44,680 | War Eagle.. J 
pana | 100,000] 5.00) 1.00] .95) 1.00) .95) 1.00) 90) 1.00] .95| 1.00].....) 1.00)..2..).002. .. | Waterloo, . -|0,10 4 
San Joaquin..| 100,000) 1.00) 8.50)..... 3.63) 8.13) 10.00) 8.75) 9.33) 9.25) 9.38 9.25) 9.50) 9.38) 1,085 | White Bear. | 2 
Sterling. ...... | 250,000! 1. = 2:50... 2.30) 2.25 ~— 2.35 — 2.50) 2.65 2.50) 2.70) 2.60 675 Dees :| 

Sunset (Ori 100,000) 5 J eaegehves aa 49... 50) 050)... 0/000 sleseeslesesslerens itduauen Develo 

Guneet (ele) 60,000) 10.00) 2.50) 2.48| 2.50) 2 45) 2.50, 2.45) 2.5) 2.45) 2.50) 2.45) 2.50/ 2.40) 2,000 B- 0.6. iat 1 
Vai cdcces | 100, ;000! 2.50! .60! .57) .55|..... | .60' .55) .68! 55) 65) .62| 1,475 $.10.1 0 


* Producers’ Oil Exchange. San Francisco. Total sales, 67,655 shares, 


Total shares sold, 306,880. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
COLORA2O SPRINGS, COLO.: DENVER, COLO.: 


| Dec.1. | Dec. 3. ~4. | .5. |} Dec.6. | » Be | Nov.24 , Nov. 2. Nov. 26. Nov. 27. 
NAME OF Par |——- ee eas err ee a . | — - 5 . NaME OF | Par|————_-——| —-——- | - 
ComPaNy. val. Se 5 ; t ; " . : ‘ btw. } COMPANY. val.| B. 


Acacia...... | B83 | .BSI4) B96) .40%4) .: 39 | .B7K) of 50,200 | Acacia...... | | e 3334) .3734) 37% 20,000 
Alamo.....; 1] .11 | .12 | .1l «12 ° | 12 ° | | . |» 63,000 } Anaconda. . ° : 5! cncselocsece of off 50 1,500 
Am. Con... 07% 07%) - id leoveost @ J 0746 | “boxe! 4 06s). 2,000 ; ‘ sao] eae) on ; 226 o2 1,000 
Anaconda. . | 4844) .4334) . 0 | 48 49 J 47%) .4 49 70,400 Dictator ... | J 014% 0334 . -0834) . | 162,000 
Anchor.... peonbal a 2 5 -0234) . d U8 aD 03% oan Kenesvse tn, 11. | 1,000 
Anchoria me | | SUD diseveal 75 | .% 5 Franklin... is 0236) .0234 : : -+| 025g) 6,000 
Antelope.. | 0234) . | 08 J J J ? | J Ironclad. .. | | 05%) . 16) -0€ | .06} | .05%)| . a | .063¢| 500 
Aola.. | .05 06 é OS é -055¢) .' Us 0574 ‘ Key West.. | | O34) . -0244| .05 <:| | 2,060 
Arcadian.. 0514 0536) « ie) - sae | . | Magnet R’k . | Oa) .0436 ‘ | « -0444| .043¢! 35,000 
Arg’ atum J| Ie ° | -2654) a) +2 4 2 2614) .23 National.... | | .098 
| 08 d | f o| .¢ -0336) . ‘ ° ae New Haven | 

Battle Mt.C -2W4) . | ° . ° . ° - | New Zeal’d., | 
Ben Hur....| 1 | OTe! . ir 06 | .0¢ | 06 |. | ¢ | 3, —— 
Black Bell. | . . | «li 1234) | oft +1344 12 |. ‘oa Pinnacle, 
Blue Bell...| 1 | .1354 . Z 1454 e 27,500 | Republic. . 
Bob Lee....| | « -04 - lee -0456) .0436) . a | 7 - 
ae. s-o| 06 | .05 | .06 | . 06 | W2se| 202%! | | 0576)  30),00 ¢ Official Quotations Denv er Stock Exchange. Total sales, 243, 000 shares. 

adillac.... i iz A De) i J | .02 A | 02k | anaes $$ $$<_$_—___— einen 
Central C’n 5 | A 0746 i 07 | 0734) 07 sa = a 
— nein “ool se Tarel “os*| “ook “Ons OF siz] “oe’*| “ere ai : SPOKANE, WASH. Week Dec. 6 

-K.&N.. | 0234) | - | U2 246) U2) es iIiaa |. lk 4 senor itis | « lea 
c. C.Col’bia| le beet | a | 22 : i 1156) . 1146) . -I13g| 113 33, COMPANY. val. fs ' | Sales. CoMPANY. val. " . | Sales, 

I v7 . . whe okt ole ole je . « | | 
C. C. & Man |e 1034) 1084) .1036| .10 | .1044) . 036) .i0 | .1034) .10 | 1044) 4 ||Mountain Lion.. 
Crasdee oc) a a. _ “aa 4 : , “nel sat) “01 coer Trail Con..........| $1 | .U2 | . se Princess Maud.. 
war e& C | sa" 4 5 ey "i ‘ . “a Evening Star.. ....| 1] 03 | .06%| 
“09 Gold Ledge............. ey : 02 Ram nler Centhoo.. 

Jim Blaine | one careeton.. 
Lone Pine Surp. Con.. | WElg! .0W Sullivan 
Morning G Glory 10.1 

















Des Moines) 
Eclipse. . 
Elkton Con| 








a | 
E! PasoG..| 1 | | = 42 143 | 142hq| 248 | 243 | 42 43 | :42t4| 5,6 ———— - 
Fittawiings| 1| 123 | s Seeds 57] 36 | 122/288 | ee detec eel eceseel 202 PARIS. Nov. 22. 








Findley... . ° | oli . . ° ) } | | | | Prices, 
Garf. Conn. of : | 0 . : ° ed NAME OF CoMPANY. | Country. | Product. | Capital) Par | Latest —— —-—— 
Golden Fi..| | +19 |. . 2444) .20 20 . : 22 ° 25 | | | | Stock. | value. | divs. Opening.; Closing. 
Gold Hill. ..| 0346) 0314) .0334) .031q) .0336| 0344) .0314) 0: 6} ‘ 2 ninth incisor hems cida — | $$ | —$ |__| 

Gold Sov'n. : d d | 0324) 0s ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ \ | | | Franes.| Fr. 
Hayden....| 1). O24) 02 |. : . +05 | U2 | - U8 of 9 Acieries de Creusot France.. ..../Steel mfrs.. ./27,000,000) 2 1000 
Humboldt... of 04} é id ld ¢ ( +0334) 2370) 5 Firminy “ “ * ..| 8,000,000 

Ida May.... “ 223 : “ 3 225 224 223 : 2: -209| 21 | Fives-Lille.... “ “ |e 000,000 | 

Ing. Con. .. ° . ° +2054) « “2 . : : +20}6| 2034) .21 | 82, “ Huta-Bank...|Russia.......|Iron & steel. 


Ironclad ... | 0535, .0654) .0596) .06 | .0536) 0534) .05 | . +05 534| -U54e| .055¢) “ la Marine France Steel mfrs.. . 20,000,000 | 60.00 | 
Isabella... .. “63\q, 8594] “67o4| 6734] “65 | césea| 163 | Lesse| 16ixg] 1654] <eese| 6756) 110150 | ansin rs Coal 960,06 


Jack Pot... “ “ | 59 | .53_ | of ! : 3g) -6036) 36,000 | Roleo...... ss... é ve . Co rs *71°°°500""| 76200 
soonene-- 01%) « U2 | 0134) .02 | 01%) .U: ° 02 | Ay 000 | Briansk.. ie : 5 = jron.|.. 3 | 
ey West.. 348, 0374) 003 | .08%q) 02%) 20814) .03 | “ | hy Champ d‘Or. ./S. - Gole sacl 75,000| 
Lexington . 3%) «1 ld | . -1454 : +1349) .1354) .1394) .1438) 43,000 Cournseres semaen , 
Magnet R.. 0498) . 0456) 0454) J j O04 | .0444) 26,000 | Dombrowa ‘ 5 
Margaret...| 1 | 02:4) .0256 Cera) 02 | Oe) 02 | -Uere| Se | Bera) oe | Ue 4,000 | Dynamite Centrale. . ‘ > Misyesesecs 22:50 
Margery. .. 02 |< 0246) .UB36)......) 0274) | 8,000 Escombrera- Bleyberg ....|Spain Lem ‘ad 70.00 
. els | -1isg)| . . | 120%] Fraser ‘|Brit. Col’mb. Gold. ......../ 250,000) 25 
12,00) | Huanchaca ‘ y Silver ~ 40,000,000 
474 | Laurium... : Zinc & lead: 16,300,000} § 30.00 | 
3 3 -03 | -03%6) - 03556 | 00 | Malfidano.. .|Italy. Zine 12,500,000) 50.00 | 
Moll. = 055% - 0554) 059%). US) .05y_) -U52¢) 0516) 0574) 0574) 0578) < Metaux, Cle. : : : ..| Metal d’lers. |25,000,000| 00} § 
Mollie Gib. : : : 20, | 22 | 6 22 | 26 | 22) +26 5 Mokta-el-Hadid... : fame 13,312,500) 500 | 25. 1,010.00 
Monarch. .. : : “ 0934) 0954) . 5 : 09% | +104) 43,000 | Nanthe Baku.... 3 ../Petroleum...|.. aa 53. 750.00 
Montreal... 45 | 04 | - | UO | | oo 1,000 Napthe Nobel a = | “ sles Fi - 559. 552.50 
Moon-A’c’r a ae ia % |. iJ | 80 | 8 30 |. - ° 1,500 “part Z| | “ | $7.50 | 11,060.09 
ay ef : ’ 044) .04 | 0436) . | d = a By d | 250 
Mtn.Beauty OTe 01%) 02 -0396) . -034¢! .03! : U3%%) . g) -O3%6) 151,000 arenes ae be a ain 4 c 5 
Mt. Rosa... . ov | . | -50 A ++) «4 | 49%) : 200 . y Spain U ‘is. goer eal 25 8. 275 
National... . | « 0956) 20996) -0934) .0956) - -0996) 0994) 62,000 | Salines de I’Est.. — +--+ /Sal | 500 5. 210.00} 210.09 
ee = “0314, .03%4) .0896) ol Soe ee | ae Us | 03. | 03) ~~ Salines du Midi... | ; : “ls giarmac| » 990.00 | 930.00 
ew Haven U3 . Us) .0% -033g/ .03%%| 03%) - -U346| .U8%) 039%) . | sl, Jielle 2 elgiu {'9,000,000| 80 86. 567.50 | €66 ¢ 
Olive B’nch J d J OF 0444) . 0434) 05 0496) .U4%¢| 0495) .04%8) wi VesEe: Montague . -/Belgi rm sla ne.. : a ——— ee | _ S 
! i | « | 250 ; 
be) --| 08 ‘ 4,000 LONDON Nov 30 
Or ‘s | ° le «12 ° 8,000 paas - . 
Peli 0254 .0296) 244| 024! “iaig| ‘ | 024%) 02} 12,000 Author- | Lastdividend.\; Quotations. 
Phesunaciat : ; = "1046 -094) . 0998) 0954) .0996) .098 57,500 NAME OF COMPANY. Country. ized Par j———_— ——_——__ —_. 
Pilgrim..... J id 207s -O5 | Us d J 075g) .0794| 24,000 capital. value.|Amt. Date. |Buyers Sellers. 
Pinnacle. .. elt 18334 ae is | lig . 6 |. . } 18 | 3,000 $$ $<$__—__— ——_- — —-- . 
Portland. .. 3. 3.3746|3.28 13.5 8.3 3. 3.25 | {3.20 [3.50 | 4,300 | £8. d.' 8.d. 
Prince Alb. -GO3G .0654) .05'4) 065g) .0646) .0654) .06 | 065) . | UE -06 85,000 | Alaska-Mexican, g......-..| Alaska , 0 0) 0 4.8] Nov. 
Princess. .. 05 | oUt -05'¢) . 5 05 |. 208 U5) 7,000 | Alaska-Treadwell, g... .| "= - +++) 1,000,000 0 0/16 “ 
Progress. .. 0644 0654) .06 | .06 5 | 2084 206 0646) .U644) .U: -06%4 8,000 | Anaconda, ¢.,8........ -| Montana........) 6,000,000 a0 0} 82 | Oct. “ 
Pythias.. .. -0434 0448) .045¢ 00 0454) .04%6) .045¢ “04s 4) - j | 0334! .049 13,007 | De Lamar, g., 8...... ‘ 400,900 0,06 | May, 1900 | 
Republic... ‘ 008) OT). 07g) 07 | 0746) 0746) 20754) 20744) .07>6) 91,000] & .| Mexico.... ....| 1.000,000 0/10 | Aug., 1900 | 1 
Rob’t Burns ‘ 0536) | 0594) .0455 045g) 0496) 0495) . | 34,000] Grand Central, g.,s8........| Mexico........ ee) 800,000 20 | Jan., 1900 | 
Rose Maud. 0336 .09 | 03 |. Us |. 07%) 03 | Ue) 0796) 078) - 31,000 | Hall Mg. & Sm., ¢., British Col 250,000 
Rose Nicol. 1244) 2 a ‘ 1046! .10%)...... 9.50] Le Roi, 5 . - 1,00°,000 Nov., 
Sliver Gold 14\ ‘ 0236) . 2%) . d ly} . O1< o* 3,000 | Le Roi N eS ” oasenc] fenneeet 
Theresa....) 1 0754) -O746)......| 07: 074) eeee Lillie, g.. coloraqo.. | 250,000 
Trachyte ...| -05>@ .0696) .05'4) .06 -054 ig) 0 +053 | « | 5,000) Montana, Montana... 660,000 | 
Uncle Sam.; . Oe) 04 |S 05 | : 5 - 5 | 5 Mountain Cop} California | 2-250,000 
Union...... E madi . o* . Newfoundland, c ; Newfoundland..| 250,000 | 
Va. M.. 03% .09.4 : o| i ae .-| 2,000 | Stratton’s Independence...| Colorado | 1, 100,000 
Vindicator. - 3F of a 35 J a | _5,000) Copiapo, c Chile.. eoeses| 200,000 
1| .28 e - . 14) 62 | “ 23% | Frontino & Bolivia, g | Colombia... ean 140,000 
Zenobia.... ep Lene Sh sccce Gee” 8 12 oli . iunseet we } 124! St. John del Rey, g zil | 600,000 
Utah Con.,g. (High nd Boy)| a. 300,000 | 
Colorado Springs Mining Stock Exchange. Total sales, 1,732,329 shares. Velvet, g 100,000 
—— - —- —— - Ee ae ee Ymir, g | 200,000 | 
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6 | Apr., 1899 
90 | Oct., 1900 | 5 


Oct., 1900 
Dec., 1900 
Oct., 1399 
July, 1900 
Mar., 1898 | 
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Nov., 1899 





Lm me ee 
Oh ee 


Rossland Great West, g....| be | Hae | 
ritish Am. Cor F | 1,500,000 | 
MONTREAL, CANADA.* British Am. Corp ' 00,000 
—- Mason & Barry, c., sul. 7 ocsseeses| SeneOD 
Week, Dec. 10. |; (Par|__™ Week, Dec. 10. Rio PO iadneswswhtensacs | Spai | 1,625,000 | 
NAME OF COMPANY. |). a NAME OF COMPANY. wal. vara s Pp F anaes | 
. | - | Sales. || . . | Sales. harsis, Cc | | 1,250, 
‘iia iss. camel deal an taaeimimeidinieiaiii — | Assoc. Gold Mines. ........ t «+ +} 500,000 
4 Se ig1 | . 003) 2,000) Montreal G. F $ -03%6| .03 | *Broken Hill Prop., 8 | N. 334,000 
ees ™ at | 2,000 nema Al . J 10,412 Grest Boulter Pn: | W. acal cers | 
San. Go fields i is 1/ Okanogan.............0 lS icat | annan’s Brownh A 
03 | r *Ivanhoe Gold Corp. | - .-+-| 1,000,000 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
a 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 Mar., 1900 | 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
2 
0 

5 0 
Deer Trail Con 1,000 | Kalgurlie, g | * |} 120, : 
0 
0 
0 
10 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Apr., 1900 
Jan., 1900 
Nov., 1900 


Oct., 1900 
| Nov., 1900 
| Oct., 1899 
| Aug., 1900 
| Oct., 1900 

Dec., 1900 
| Dec., 1900 
| Sept., 1900 
j Nov., 1900 


Dec., 1900 


' May, 1899 | 
Jan., 1901 


| Aug., 1899 

June, 1893 
Nov., 1899 
Sept., 1899 
Aug., 1399 2 


“ “ 


Apr., 1900 
Sept., 1300 | 
Aug., 1899 
Sept., 1899 
Aug., 1899 
July, 1899 
June, 1399 | 
Aug., 1899 
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| [| Zz 1| 1 
Evening Star ar 2 | Rambler-Cariboo . -|1 ° 1 oll ; Lake View Consols, g - 
Golden Star | 06 |. | || Republic Con -| 1 | .6 57 Mt. Lyell M. & R., 1, ¢ Tasmania y 
Gold Hills Dev. 0! onl Bocen-Sovercign | 1 4,500 | Mt. Morgan, g Queensland. ....| 1,000,000 
Knob Hill.... | 0 id y 1 20,000 New Zealand...| 320,000 
Monte Cariste.. ; 1 1,600 | Champion pest, gz ..| Colar Fields. 220,000 | 
—_—— . . —__—— | Mysore Gold, g | = 

* Montreal Stock Exchange. - Total sales, 49, 012 shares, *Nundyroog, g. 
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pref. | 
+ British S. Africa, Shattered So. Africa....... 5,000,000 
MEXICO. = 30, Cape Copper, ¢ Cc. ; rr. pacman 601),000 
re: 





f = 150,000 
| Prices. J z - Prices. City & Suburban (New), g.) Transvaal 1,360,000 
Ho.0t| let |_ Name or Company. NO. of | Last |__| Gon. Deep Level, &. - 200,000 
Op’ g. Crs. cre. Op’g.; Cl’g. | Crown Reef, ¢ os 120,000 
——- — —_—_ -—— ——| De Beers Con., d Cape Colony....) 3,950,000 
Durango: | | Hidalgo: | Ferreira, g | Transvaal 90,000 
Barradon y Cab.....| 2,400 Real del Monte...) 2,554 10.00) 600/ & Geldenhuis peep. zg | = 850,000 
Candelaria de aaa 1,200 2 | | San FranciscoHe. 6,000 | 1.00 115 2 Geldenhuis Est., 20 200, = 
Capuzaya Guan. . 2 | Soledad 960 J 270 | 2 Henry Nourse, 2° 125,0 
Restauradora Sorpre 960 fi 210 Jagersfontein, d Orange Fr. St...| 1, 000, OW) 
Guanajuato. Union Hacienda.. 2,000 ‘ 2385 | Johannesburg Con. Invet. 
Angustias..........| 2, . ‘ || Mexico : | | | Jubilee, g ‘| Transvaal 
CincoSenoresy An. 2,000 J 2 foe Ll Se. oo ccuseens 500 75 Lomananete Estate, g | “ 
Guadalupe Hacie’a. 10,000 | 2.00 2 | _ Esperanzay An...) 8,000 10. 950 May Con., g ‘ a 
Trinidad, aviadora..' 2,000 | | Michoacan : | Meyer & Chariton, g. om 
do. aviada. 400 | |  Luzde Borda ava.) 4,000 , Namagua, ¢ | Cape Colony.... 
Zona Minera de Poz 6 | S. Luis Potosi: Primrose (New), g Transvaal 
| Concep. y An x Rand Mines, g¢ 
| Zacatecas : Robinson, g Transvaal 
Asturiana y An... 10.00 Sheba, ” 
ee de Med. J 60 || Cabe | Sim. & 
Carm 1,100 | 7.7% | 150 | 180 || C'delar de Pinos..| 2 0 
Luz Ca Maravillas. . 00 | | 100 |, PalmadeSomb...) 2 P 
Pahbellon | $800 7 | | os * Ex-dividend. + Ex-rights. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 
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DIVIDENDS. rn 
D QUICKSILVER 7 — 
COLD, SILVER, COPPER, ZINC, LEAD AND Q corsets Seaman 
= B u ——————— NAN 
Author- |SharesIssu’d) ee 3 Name and Location of capital Par| Paid, Total |__Latest. 
c : ized 1 Latest. i Company. Stock No. Val} 1900. | to Date. Date. Amt. 
g Name and Location of Capital | Par| oy OGRE: SARA 3 ; val 
aT Company. Stock. NO. Peta! to Date. Date, _Amt.|| 4 jal ee 
B - i a ee Colo..| $1,250,000) 1,250,000 _,- 1899 10 
Z - 000|Dee ..|1900) .01 86) Jack Pot, ©. .cccccccsoces Cal 3°900.000| 390,000 April. bene “2 
= 1 500,000} 1,500,000} $1) $45,000) $45, 1900| .05 || 87|Jamison, g........+++ +. Soh See 52.750 Aug..|1 . 
Colo..| $1,500, ’ 7.500! — 701,000|Nov. . | Ltd. |Klond 750,000 i 1900! |05 
L ACACIA, Ziwseceeeeeeecers Colo..| 1,500,000! 150,000} 10 75 nol ril,|1900| .15 88|Klondike Bonanza, D 250,00C] 250,000] 4] $252,500 ase: < 
2 AdamniS, SL.C.s4ee sees eee JCal. 200.000, 180'000] 8] 72000] B01,08z)O8t...{1900] "10 |] 89]La Fortuna, g..-.2------ Colo..| 50,000] 50,000 3} * s.815|  'a'ersl aay": Hr900 O1 
3 Btna COM, Qs .eeeeeeees Alask| 1.000.000, 180,000} 5 0.000 4,520.000|Oct...1900| ‘3744|| 90|Lake City, 68. 1..22227:|B-Coi] _ 500°000} 500,000] j]......"... 45,000) Apr... 1899 05 
4 Alaska: Nem iiwell g.... |Alask| _5,000.000| 30.0001 100] 6.000000] 7:500:000) Oct. |1900)2.00 fae lee ene 1300, 00011,500,000| 3|"""" 80,065) 130,000 Nove |1900) 02 
5 Alaska- Tree . | Alask 75,000,000] 750, os “”"'10.000|June. 1900) .01 st De 9 Beveevseesere oO! 5'000;000] "2 i Wi toda casa =| 1,805, 05 
6 Amalgamated, C.....+++- Colo..| 1,000,000)1,000,000} 1 10,000 {May..|1900| .10 || 93/Le Roi, 2......++..+++++-/B. *425,000|} 105,000} 4 5,250 5,250) Oct... |1900 
Rian MEL cake est aa 2010. . 0 121,882{May..| A "ae : Pee | ee s ’ 9.1831 A pril.|1900| _05 
7) Amanda, g. «++ Golo 600,000; 600,000} 1 . a 2,682°553 'Oct.. ./1900/1.7 94\Lightner, g... Golo..| 1,250,000} 250.000] 5 45,117 349,18: p 900! “01 
BR AMAZON, Zeveeeereveeeee Is. 32. 500,000) 825,000} 100) 2,113.30: Or n. .}1900/1.00 95)Lillie, g...... P : “| “°590'000] 500.000 1 15, 47,500| Feb. . |1900) 
gamer, Sin & Ref. ne — -} 2,500,000) 60,000l 25) O0°000 16. 950. o00| i. .|1900|2.00 || 96/Little Tiger, g ae Colo. 1,250,000|1,050.000} 1) 35,000} —_35,000/ June. roe a 
ee Mont. 30,000.00 p aenaee 71’ *zo'000| -210-000| Jan. .|1900] 07 el Magnolia 00 |oote:"| _11250;000|1;100,000] 4 200°000 1,810°0001 Noe: [1800 05 
11 Anaconda, C....eee- eeee Alash 1,009 “000 1 a oa 490,000 May . "11900! 05 ¢ ag ib Be ccce coccoese Utah 10,000,000] '400;000] 95 E } < . 
p0eeevesse Alas eovee errs 899.01 
12 Apollo Con., g Cal 2,000,000} 200,000] 10 eon! 29] 1,464,848|Sept..|1900| .84 || 99|Mammoth, g.s. ¢... Colo..| 5,000,000} 500,000} 40).......... 300,000) May. .|1 ws 
BIAPZONAUL, Ber eeeeeeeeees riz..| 3,190,550)... eofecee| 576,429 b../19002.00 ||100/Marion Con., g.........+6 | 1000,000!1,000,000] “1; 150,000] 180,000/Oet...|1900| 
IS APIZONA, Cs «000000008 Wich, 1, 000.000) = 7 Papen ay ral Sept. .|1900| .06 7 asm Biccse oa 1090.0 00.90 1 15.000 95,000 May. = = 
ee ees Mont.} 250,000} 250, 1 45 66,160|May..|1900| .50  |/102/Midget, g......... veeeee-{Colo.. _“500,000| 500,000] 1 . , aa 
16 Bald Butte, &. 8. ++-2+++- Mo... 300.000! 32,000] | 25 37,120 000) Oct.. ./1900} .75 |/103)/Modoc, g.S.....ceeeeeeee “| 4,000,000/1,000;000} | 120,000 120,000} A pril.|1900 22 
Saeeton: & colo Selig Colo. 30.000 15,000] 50) 45,000 SOC. al (eee ae) Paces Or Slo iaa]_ 9 AS GUDLADEHL [1800] “33 
18|Boston ¢ 1,000,000) , .|1900] I ee eee te 2:500,000 : 1,600, eee peace 
19 Boston Duenweg, 2 eeeee — 250,000 22,500) 10 aoe = ee 1900] .0214/|/106)MontanaOre "Dri gs _ aoe 2'400 100 7,200} — 854,490/Sept..]1900/3.00 
9) Boston Get ea: Colo..| 1,000,000/1,000,000} 1 pres 87,500) Mar. .|1900] .1214||107|/Morning Star Drift, g. Colo..| 1,250°000 1,250,000) 1 Wa canianens 215,650 May. .|1899 a 
Seow Little Citele, z.-(Mo-K:| 1,000,000) 10000] 25]  €,450.000| 20,075.000) Nov. .| 1900] 15.00" rae, €.---- : 6.250,00C| '250,000] 25 LSE) Eee. mae Ocs...[s9eae 18 
2! Boston-L =e Qrr | 50.006 e 5 , 7 A ou ” 3 271). a ‘ 
Sipatonk Mont.Con.,.¢ 28.8 ont.) 3550.000| 20-000] 10” oom seed faa. ‘Higvo| cos. |lirolMe Diablo, s.. 5,000,000} 50,000 =o 7.8 Do. 1800] Lo4 
24/Bosto: Phila., Z.1.....+. ‘0...| 150,000) 15,000] 10 , 0'000 Jan. .|1900| .10 ||111|Mt. Rosa, g.... “| “?400,000] ’ 20,000] 5I.......... 6,000) May. .|1899) 
25 Boston Providence, z., pf = 1,000,000} 100.000} 10 wes 20.000). — 1900} .25 |/112/Mt. Shasta, g... ........ sa 2. 000-000 a wo souroolOee 1803 5 
nore Sbringficid alee 500,000) onan Z aoe 100,000 Dec. “11900 05 is ey aeewene eee onl j 700,000 100,000 a 00,000 1, —_ - — om os 
%7|/Boston & 5  ....{Colo..| 5,000,000, 200,000} 25 ? ./1900} .1 ee eae esse (Ss .| 15,000,000} 149. 1 S08 gd a 
BI Breece.....eeeees sari oe 3,000,000) 250,000) 10 ae 2, iy fool ee 1900} .10 |}115 National oa a: re MS ' 15.000, 000 149,040| 100] 1,043'280| 10;579'280 Dec... 1900 1.75 
29 aot - soe Shem. Utah.} 1,000,000) ae 10 231,000] 1.032.000|Nov. .{1900] .07 = con. » Pf.....-- Cal. 500,000 100,000 5 0,000 mesa Oct... aa 
31 Bunker Hill & Sullivan..|fdaho} 3,000:000) 300,000] : 000,000/Dec. .|1900'5.00° ||117)New Idria, q........+++++- -.-| 250,000} 2,500) 100 ’ 
a Butte + eee Gon. ofan. pore 00.000] 25] 72000-000 73\s00'00t|Dec.., re ta... 700,000] 28,000} © 25)... somal 40300 Oct..../1890) 25 
SCalunet & Hecla. ¢......JMieh:| 2,500,000) 100.000 ye ee mlOct. --|1900] 50" |/1801N-Y.& Hon Rosario, s.g.|C.A..| 1.500.0001 160.000) 10] 256,00 584.850 Now. 14899) “20 
i “kas £81.c.,|Utah.| 52000000) "100,000 25] 26 ,000] * 40.000| Dee. ./1900] .20 |/121)North Star ae 1,100,000} 69,909} 10, 68.276 68,276 Oct... |19 85 
35\Centen 1K aa " - Mo....| 1.900:000! 100.000} 10! aad 197,000|Nov..|1900} .50 |/122/Old Colony Zine . 1:500,0001,212°550| 4 18,188} 18,188 June. |1900 5s 
36|Center Cree thee Mo...} 1,000,00U} 10,000 100) — 80,000| July... 1900! .20 123 Omega, Buccs 15.000,000| 150.000! 100 90,000; 13.662,500 | April. roo of 
ae et Mo...) 100C0) Eee Sceml «ta iiton.lts00| 05 124|Ontario, s. 1....... 1,000,000|1,000,000} 1)..........|  197)899/Dec. . 1899] 09 
oh eaadrroag g cea pea oe a 500,000} 48,500) 10 ao 50,000 June.{1300| (05 | 125 Orphan Belle, g..... . ms 5,000,000 50.000) 100 teens eta : 530,000 Oct.. oa an 
omcnaaniihn walt ee ieeaed 9 tel Sieeenles., a ee en Smee Bee Se eO] iol Laren) emt Dee: - 11800 1.50 
WiCom € 27 a eee ewww ew eeeee ental . . ¢ 4 
> lo..|  1,000,0¢ , 1,591,000) Nov. ./1900) .11 27\Os . Mont.| 2,300,000} 229, 1379, 10 te 
Seentanins See ae 5,000,000 1,000,000) 5] 225,000 )Jan..|1900| 20 ||128|Parrot, c..... 0.0... *.27Teal...| 5:150,000] 51.500] 100] ” 25,750 161,325 May... 1900) 10 
42\Con. Mercer Gold Mines.|Utah. 400,000) 400,000} 1 8,000 8,009) oo 1900! 105 |/129 Pennsylvavia Con., <i Cal... 1000000] 200,000 5I.....- 2'000 Oct... /1849| 02 
$8 Consolidated, 2. Ly pf...-|Mo... 300,000) 60,000, 5] 27,000 30,000 Mare-{1900| 108 |l180lPetrocg..s-eeen ns. co) eee cones gaeeesooe 62°50 May ‘l1s99| 112 
44\Cordell, z. 1..... aeenesen Mo... 100012,000°000 1 160,000 160,000 Mar.. .06 ||181|Pioneer, £.......0ssccees Cal... 1, “950| 140,625] 10 84,375] 2,797,544 Apri. 11900 -60 
Greece ra eta 000.000 mavens 26] 430°000 520.0001Nov.. ih 25 132 Plumas i" — Beossos- Galo. 4 000'000 3,000,000 4] 750,000 re ae pec nae “3% 
B)CPOPSUS. Bevseeeee ears ee Ttah. ),000) 8 : ‘i 2 ||133)Portland, g........-+++5- si 500.000] 100,000! 5).......... ui : . 
Itah.| 3,000,000) 156 y -{1900) .12 000} 100,000) 5 ‘| 
et ee i or“ ee 2'000:000| 40:00] 5 a tee April.|1900) :02 _||134|Queen Bess Propr., 8. i. C 4,300,000] 43,000] 100|"""” 31°500 1),$86,911 July...1900| “50 
Dixie, Reat-roeessoss: Utan.| 125.000 "{o.00) 100] 50,000] 402.073/0et...| 1900) “50 lfiselehainey, Crs eens... £'250-00011.250°000] "| s875N|  tos:000 Ate: tocol 08 
IXIC, BH. wcccccccccccccccs ¥ Vee =e llqa uir eal aa Acai cite . ’ te WD . ¢ iy 
SRE: Bosc e ai cuceee Mo; ..1 1 500,000) | 95,744| Dec. .|1899 9.60 || 1 1,250,000/1.250,000; 1 354 
sod Hows, & kesh Got ems: — 300 "| an ieel Deo. 1899 162.00) 13. Hambler-Garibo, vine 8,500,00}8.500,000) 1] 105,000] 382.500 Mar. 1900] 01 
st eecceees AR 4S .03 |)1 (OM) Beevces 000} 100,000) 10].......... 5 | 1899). 
SIPIK(ON CON Bess. |Cole| 8:000:00012,500,000] 1 Sor o10|  Gr2087 Dee. -|1900, 30 ||139| Reward, Bannan: “| S0'000| 800.000| Y 9,000 9,000 Dec. . 1900} 01% 
deena C0 ines: ran leet it aso0o 48°00 April. {19001 04 [140 Russell Irwin 2 o--|Mo...| 250.000] 25,0001 10/......° auiee |e omen 
54/Empire State ‘.2../Colo..| 1,200.00) 1,200,000, 1 48, 252,000) A pril.|1900| .05  ||141|Russell-Irwin, z. ....... Utah.| 5,000,000|1,000,000)5|.......... 138,000 Oct om % 
S5/Favorite, B..+eeeeeeee <a @ 2,500,000! 440,000) 5 22,000 920,000|Nov. .|1899| 125 |/142 Sacramento, .......+++- Mo...| 3,000,000] '250,000} 10} 112.500] 3,972) 200 Sept. | 1900 ~ 
iene ba {idaho} 2,500,000 500,000|  5}...... 8") “34°006| May..|1899| 01 ladlGoute Blea Gocco c}eolec| $000%000 ao a 5000) Now, 19001 “Se 
‘ SC pete arte Tene i 0,000} 1,200, seeeee sees ioe 46 10.00 | Se NWA, Beveeeesceees + 150, 25, ea, 16 4 
SGartield C ee re oo 1 500.0001 5,000! 106 150,000 eae Aun: | 1900 09 |/145 Bliver ae Rocwes em ee 300,000 1 1,500 i on Dee. i 1900 = 
DVIIGEMINI. ..cccccccccccscece ° < - \)| wy Aye = ’ | 46 ver BE, Mecccccccss . 7 on, ee to toe 38,325. eb... 991 . 
’ 1,250,000 /1,250.000) 80,000| Nov. .|1900) .02  ||1 1 5,000 000] 250,000} 20)..... . 
Gii(iold Belt, &..-+«+++++++|Colo.. 900,000/1,000,000| 1] 220,000) + 580,000) Nov. 1) .02 ||147/Small Hopes, s...........|Colo..| 5, 1}1,000,000) 1] 336,000} 1,700,000, Nov..|1900| 103 
61\Gold Coin oe Toe, a % "500. 000} 500.000) 1 begs reontlOet 1900 “03 148|Smuggler, a serrate eek, oe "150.000 SP dyer 165,000 Oct...|1899 05 
aa... Colo..|_ 1,000,000) S80.880| 1) ee SatsolNor,|tou0] 08 ete Fm Boye Bee s..|Go10c] 1,250,000] 875,000, #|""" 47,800 10,000 - 13091 “00% 
Gidold King. g.-.++0++++e- 5 10,000} 200,000) , Ses ‘01 ||150/Southern 1 Beveeees ”000;,000/2,000,000 .}...... 20. OV. .|1899} . 
64\Golden Cycle, ease “og Lomas 500,000) 1 a de cultee: 1900 "10 ||151|Squaw Mountain, g..... ca. Ry rong 10 80,000] 3,979:226 Nov. |1900| "10 
Sisolden Bag een Utah.} — 250,000 250,000) 1 25,000 9.600| April.|1900, .01 || 152\Standard Con. PRS sans Idaho} 500,000} 500,000} 1 295,000) 2,100,000 Oct...|1900) .08 
66/Grand ¢ — pvexsacae Ariz..} 250,000) 240,000) 1 one 67.500|May..|1900, .25  ||153 Standard, . icpewd'ce., [Calon | 8.500:00011,000007| 5 1,789,337 2,765,352 Oct...|1900} .48 
Gi\Grand aa Cal...| _ 100.000] 30,000) 2 87,500 76-000| June. |1900| 102. | 154|Stratton’s ndepe + oan| ’so0;000] "100.0001 si” 68000 1 251.500) Nov. .|1900| 05 
6 Grass Val i ~~ cooceee Col »..|  5,000.990|3,800. 000) 1 76, 126°500|Nov..|1900 115. ||155|Swansea, s. 1...... atnheen he ag 1,500,000} 60,000) 25) 1,020,000} 7,290,000 Dec. .|1900/ 10.00 
SiGreater Go VEL }eat"| T000000] "100.000 10] 45,000 10,000) May..|1800| 94 TES TAMATOON, ©..-----00----[MbGR.| LEO soncntl sl Maceod “aenetdlDec.. 1900) 24 
it ae B.Col] 1,250,000) 250,000) _5]....... 000 80,000/Oct.../1900, 02 ||157 TOMbOY, B.cerccceeceeeee Colo..| 1/250,000]1,250,000| 87.500 87,500 April. 1900 07 
ate Tdaho| "250,000)1,000,000, 34) 80,000 80,000/0ct.../1900) 82 '|158\Touraine, go 00000. Colo..| 1;250,000/1;250,000| 1 312;500| 3951244 Sept..|1900| 25 
eae -|Mont.| 1,500,000) * 30, .000) so] get800| "45r°452 2|Sept..|1900, .10 |159\Union, g,-++++++0+.04-. Colo.) eee 15,000 15,000 Aug. .|1900 01 
lHeela sooo M ’ 360,000} 36.000} * Z 11900 .01. |/160/Uni teeeeeeeees 00; 14.938 25 27 5S 9 Jet... .}1900) 51 
14 Hidden Treasure, g.. ‘Is°D..| 300,000 500,000, 1 Poon! 100-0001 aly. 11900 “50 161 United, 2. i, pref....-..-|Mo. $000,000 300,000] 10| 1,875,000) 2,7377500 Nov..|1900! 75 
il Hone Terror, 8...ssee0.+ Colo | 50,000} 50,000) a eee 9,298,750 Nov.. {1900 .50 | 168) United Verde, e....... Utah'| 1'000'000! 100.000] 70 a) 181000 Oct... 1900 a 
PONG. Gi scare picesces ass “*! 91.000°006| 210-0001 55, 1298, 900} .05 ||163|Utah, g........ee0 »fU *500,000|1,509,000] 1 500 93,2 ct... |1900) 
Ti|Homestake, g..... sees ran| 70,000-000 400,000) 25 20,00 5, ro ns pans ‘ol ||164| Vindicator Con., g....... ecm Loe: 750.0001 1| 52°5001 545° 250 Feb. .|1900| 10146 
78) Horn-Silver, g.s. ce. "lTdaho| 1,000,000 1,000,000) 1 8, 292,000|Jan../1899 .05% ||165| War Eagle Con., g. s. c.. oa 225,000} 22,500) 10 9,000) 11.250) May.. 1900} | .20}4 
UO ldaho, &.=+ssseeverereees B.Col} 500,000) 500,000) 1)......-.. | 100,000/Aug..|1900, .04 ||166|What Cheer, z.........- Mich.| 1.500.000} 60,000] 25] 240,000! 510 :000| Oct. -1900|2..00 
80 Idaho, s. 1, ae — | 2.500,000/2,500,000, 1 100,000! 26497 July. 11900 ‘o1 | {167 Be east enon . : ‘| 4°000/000| 100,000} 10 140,000 449.416|Nov.. a -10 
. ert pe dence Con... we 1,000,000)1, ,000, 000) : = gi 136. 834\Tune.| 1900, .008 beam a ane ee ceeeees BGsi 1'000,000} 125,000] 5I.......... 30,000! Nov..|1899| 124 
nternatio Heese | ae 7 367 | amet 10° |\169|Ymir seeteeeeeeees a aR ee penta, pai Meal 
Slowa. g. 8 1....++- 1 Ber | 10,000,000) 500. ol 20} 50,000) 2,550,000\Dec. .|1900, -10 | 169} ¥mi ee ssnihasons 
Mlron silver....+... aa Cole, | | 2'250,000/2,250,000) 157.500) 697,500) Sept..119 : MER COMPANIEG 
WUNMACNR Sc cansoacenen we no rT" . 
meee COAL, IRON AND O : Author- |Sharesissu’d Dividends. 
ividends, 5 j eran 
a Author- |SharesIssu‘d Saree = Name and Location of A. No. |Par| Paid, | Totalto| Latest. 
N ion of ized Pat id, | Totalto | Latest 3 Company. Stock. °® |Val} 1900, Date. Date. Amt. 
= Name and Location Capital N Par Paid, | Dass. tas ke & ae 
E Company. Stock. NO. |Val| 1900. | _ vale. |_ Date. Amt. | a 
. _ ppeen: 5 land Coal. pf. ;-.;|Md...| $1,895,005) 18.850 $100] | $94.25¢/ $640,960{Dec..|100018.00 
anaes | 5,000) 175,000, $818,780) Nov. ./190011.75 || 20) Maryland Co B Goal. pt Pa.....| 10,002,000] 200,000'" 50] 850,000] "350,000| July... 1900)1 75 
1/Alal 1 & Iron,pf]|Ala...} $2,500,000} 25,000 $100) § eyed 1,530,000 Oct...|1900/3.00 |! 31|Monongahela ke .|Mont,| 5°000,000/ 200:000| 25| 120,000 120,000/Oct...|1900| 
rr —— arn v U. S..| 20,000,000} 170,000| 100} 1,020, "140,000 July..|1900] .40 || 32/Montana Coal & Coke.. U.8..| 7,000,000] 70,000} 100] 245,000} 245'000|Dec.... 1900|1.50 
jam. Agricul. C ont... {Pa...| 2-106,000| 200.000 See eee Sept..|1900/1.00 || 33) National Salt, COM. s+... U. $..| 5,000,000] 50.000) 100] 350:000| _£25°000] Nov... 1906)1.75 
aeons Coal 2222/]Ma.'7| 72500:000) “60.000 | i000] 14 000|Nov..|1900| .01 |) 34 National Salt, sPE, o-oo S| SASREE sveeeel oe 1,890,000] 3,307,500 Dec. .|1900)1.75 
Americ Dal...s.eee-|Md... | 100,000 A t...|1900}1.75 ational Steel. pf....... ‘d...| 1,000,000] 50.000! 20 \ i ov... : 
5)Am. Fuel Oil....... sé6cc Mice 100,000) 980,000} 1,225,000/Oc 5 |New Central eal Pacwens Md...}| 1,000, 1,000|Sept..|1900] .01 
90,000) 140,000} 100 -/1900]1.75 || 36/New 100.000) 1 1,000 ,000/Sept.. 
Tait. Steel Hoop, Peas |W, 8. 50:000-000| 500.C00] 100 Fe OO F600; 000l Oct... [19001175 Sa\ Pacific Const Borax.....|Gck::| 9,000:000] '20.00¢| 100] gov'oool an; 200 Nov. .|1900}1 .00 
Slam, Steel & Wire, plor:/U. S.,| 404000.000| 400000] 100 ae OO 1'000lSept..|1900| 101 || 38|Pacific eee Beene... ieee) SR ed | ee. “oe Sept..1900] 01 
Arizona Western Oll.-.-[Cab..| «100.000 3001000] 50] 600,000] 900.000] Dee. [1900 ‘03. || d0lPeunsylvania Goai....._|Pa-2-]  5,000°000 "20.000| $01  So0'000| Issen;b00 Set. |190018-00 
». 1 15.000 000} 300, 0. ee «Sool | sserses [PQs] 5,000. BO. . :00 - ; 
i te ene ~ 7 canal ia bai. ws 200,000} 16,000) 10 pape ae = 1900} .01 || 41|Pennsylvania poo ozee ap eae 15,000) 100] — 105,000} °131.250/Oct...|1900]1.75 
2 Buri nigton Oli. TliilGal...| 60,000 od ae 940.000} 1,600.000| Nov. .|1900| 50 45 Pittsburg Coal, pf’ : Pa... 32,000,000] 320,000] 100 oo aa Oct. [19001 130 
8\Caminn viseesee+{Pa...{ 16,000,006] 320.06 , "160.000! Dec. .|1900]8.00 ittsburg Coal., pf...... “9v0:000 10000] 100 3, ,000/ Oct... 3 
18Cambria § ett oa wk \Gnic. | ‘aponneel "900001 160 800,000 dies ooo Feb. -|1900}2.00 || 44| Producers’ & Con. sf Gs :| eee) ansceol x00 1,421,483) 1,776,854|Oct...|1900|1.75 
15 Concolidietion oak | Make::| 162500001 102'300) 100 Mee N00|  5:000|Nov..{1900| .02 || 45)Republic Tron p\Cal...| 500,000] 85.000] 5” 21"950 Svaeiea tense 
16 Diamond Star Ohne... Cal. ee ee gl eal «| tenaeeldels.. 1900]1 50 oa ee SS Ir.&St..pf|U. S..| 20,000,000 Fr 1 ag I ang Be 800 Sent cole as 
5.000. 00) mc Mar. .|1900]2. i r 5, , . »pt.. 
1 Empire Steel & Iron, pf. : S| 50°000:0001 461848) 100 Le Le bo bet. f9001 25 44,Standard Oil (of N. J). U.S a 100000,000 970,000 a ane ae tel 
ilFederal Steck Dhewcos ai }U- §-] 80.000 000) SB 68) 1) See ara] ail'ata|Dec.-| 19001100 | SolTend. Coal, | &R.R. com|Tenn. | 23:00:000| 225:536| 1001 desea 1,558,216] Nov. -1900\2.00 
a ie Te 500,000} 70,703) ania '959|Oct...{1900]1.50 | enD “9 248,000]  2.480| 100] 143/840 3,040| Nov.. ; 
General Chem., com....|U. S..| 12,500,000} 365,683} 519,959) Oct.. Coal, Ir.& RR. pf Tenn.| 248. 9001150 
T 00; 81,264) 100 , Nov. .|1900] .50 51/Tenn. Coa’ 000} 20,090} 100} 120,000} 1,800,000|Oct.. .}1 
31 [Gene ‘ral Chem., pf U. 8...) 12,500,000) : 50,000} 120,000} Nov. . & Pacific Coal....|Tex..| 2,000; , 00 ? on 1900] 50 
‘ 000} 100,000} 24 Oct...|1900] .10 |} 52/Texas - 500,000] 100,000} 25} 275,000)  575,000/Oct.. 
2\Gray Eagle Oil....... -|Cal... eel 10,000} 10 10,000 10.000)0¢8.- 1900} .10 || 53) United States Oil........ W.Va} 2,500, 90,000] 100| 360.000! 720°000|Dec 19001100 
Se Oh garters] iakee] Maaey 3) igy MasalNee Sel || sive SiGe: S| Sie a Ho SASS) Sime Fal 
ome Oil...... eveecece ee ae | 10,000! .é “O00! J 1900}2.00 |) 55) Va.-Carolin a 5000001 1 50,000] 50,000|Sept.. 
25 Homestake Oil..-....... Cal...| 100.00) 30,000 30,000) Aug.. ; y Ae | ES Cal..| — 500,000) 500, , 150 
500,000! 15.000) 100, 3 75 ..|1900]2.50 || 56 West Lake 150,000|.......... Oct...|1900 
bi Heft a ereone hee Clee os 1500-000] 15.000 ” eon —— od : 1900 -50 ee Coal..... Pa... teas ee 7 18.000| 21.000|Oct..11900! |02 
22 Jefferson e ws ° ¥ | . 500 : PITT, cc cnc eaeinaeis tee * ’ : 
00,000) 100,000) . ; -{1900|1.50 J! 58!Yukon Oil... 
2 Beh st Coal & Waw..../|Pac.:| 14,3462650| 286:9331 501 789,066! 18,516,990/Oct.. 
Ue 1 Coa 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.-CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Abrasives— 
Carborundum, f.o.b. 

Niagara Falls, Powd., 

a FF. FFF..... ooh 


Corundum, 
Chester, Mass........ 
Crushed Steel, f. 0. b. 
Pittsburg 
Emery, Turkish fiour, 
im BARS... cccece Se 
Grains, in kegs...... 
Naxos flour, in kegs.. 
Grains, in kegs...... 
Chester flour, in kegs. 
Grains, in kegs..... 
Peekskill flour.in kegs 
Grains, in kegs. .... 
Crude, ex-ship, N. Y.; 
Kuluk (Turkey)....lg. ton 
Abbott (Turkey)....  “* 
Naxos (Greek) h. gr. 
Pumice Stone,Am.powd, Ib. 
Italian, powdered.... “ 
Lump, per quality.... 
Rottenstone, ee a 
Lump, per quality.. 
Rouge, per quality.... 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burg 


“ 


“ec 


“ 


“ 


Acids- ookke 30% pure..100 Ibs. 


30% ch. pure 

80% pure - 
Benzoic, English oz. 

German Ib. 
Boracic, cryst * 

Powdered 
Carbolie, crude, 60%.... gal. 

Cryst, 37%. drums..... Ib. 

Liquid, 95% gal. 
Carbonic, liquid gas..... Ib. 
Chromic, crude . 

Chem. pure 
Hydrochloric, ch, pure. 
Hydrofluoric, 36%...... . 

48 


“ 


Nitric, chem. pure..... 
Sulphuric, chem. pure.. 
Sulphurous, liquid anhy. 
Tartaric, cryst..... 
Powder 
Alcohol—Grain 
Refined wood, 95@97% 
Purified 
Atum—Lump 
Ground 
Powdered 
Chrome, com’l 
Aluminum — Nitrate... . 
Oxide, com’l, common.. 


Hydrated 
Sulphate, pure 
Com’ l. 


Amn tim 
Bromide, pure........ 
Carbonate lump....... 
Powdered. «00 ccce oe 
Muriate, gran 
Lump 
Nitrate, white, pure (99%) 
Phosphate, com’l.. 
Chem. pure.. .. 
Antimony—Glass 
Needle, lump........ 
Powdered, ordinary.. 
Beat...<ccce 
Oxide, com’l white, 952. 
Com’! white, 99%...... 
Com‘l gray...... see 
Sulphuret, com’l....... 
Arsenic—White .... 


Asphalt 
Ventura, Cal........0. . Sh. t 


Egyptian, crude......... 
Trinidad, refined 
San Valentino (Italian). 
Seyssel (French) mastic.sh.ton 
Gilsonite.Utah,ordinary Ib. 
Select ss 
Barium—Carbonate, 
Lump, 80@90¢ ... 
92@9RE 
Powdered, 80@90¢... 
Chloride, com’! 
Chem. pure cryst.... 
Nitrate, powdered 
Oxide, com’l, hyd.cryst 
Hydrated, pure cryst. 
Pure, powd 
Sulphate 
Barytes— 
Am. Cr., No.1......... ins ton 
Crude, No. 2...... 


German, gray 
Snow white 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: Ist 


Second grade 
Ala.. f.o.b., 1st grade.... 
Second grade......... 
Bismuth —Subnitrate.... 
Subcarbonate........... 
Bitumen, ED sbessessne 


“A’ and “B’...... paseo 
Bene AGB ..oce. s....c000 


Cust. Meas. Price. | 


22.00@24.00 | 
26.50@30.00 


304%@. 3146 


o” 01K6@ 0B 


-Sh. ton 25.00@27 
26.00@ 29. 00 


| 


} Calcined...... se 
$0.12 | Bromine........... , oo 
‘15 | Cadmium _ Metallic... - 


.07@.10 | Caleium-—Acetate,gray. 


Cust. Meas. 


seve Ib. $.0714@.07146 | 


Price. 
= 
140 


Magnesium— 

} Sulphate 
| Manganese—Crude-pow'd 
7I@75¢% binoxide... I} 


75@85% binoxide... 


1.00} Sulphate......... cheane *,100 Ibs. 2.00@2:50 | Crude,pow ‘d 
= 1.55 | 
‘ 


-0444@.05 om brown 
| Carbide, ton lots, f. 2 a» 
051% | Niagara Falls, N 
Carbonate, ppt.... 

.03 Chloride, DOME E ccvsewss 
0414@..05 | 

03 | Sulphite.. ° 

5 | Cement — 

.03| Portland, Am., 400 ms bbl. 
044@.05 i co 
0134 | 
ORM } German 
| ** Rosendale,” 300 Ibs. . 

Sand cement, 400 Ibs.. 

Slag cement, imported. 

32.00 | Ceresine— 
.012@..02 | Orange and Yellow.. 
1% | 
.04@.40 | Chalk ~ imp, bulk... 

02144 @, .03 Ppt. —* quality........ Ib. 
08@. 14 chlor ne—Liquid....... “ 
10@.30 | “ 

Cc uae Ore— 

07 (50% ch.) ex ship, N. Y...lg. ton 

3.50 Sand. f.o.b. Baltimore... ‘ 

6.00 Bricks, f.0.b., Pittsburg. M 

= Clay, China— Am. com., 

45 Am. best, ex-~ “dock, N 
10%@.11 English, common 
-11@.11% Best grade 

ee Fire Clay, ordinary.. 

23 Best 

45) Sli Clay y eee 

12% | Coa Tar. Pitch.. 
20 | Cobalt—Carbonate 
DO Ni 
07 Oxide—Black.......... 
03 Gray 
05 Smalt, blue ordinary 
25 Best 

-09 A pepe ease eneeene saree. 

07 Copper—Carbonate. . lb. 
.08 6 ae 

-30@.31 Nitrate, crystals. 

Oxide, com’l......-. 

| Cream of Tartar-Cry 3. 

@. 80 | Powdered. 

1.50 | Cryolite 

1.75 | Explosives— 

1.85 Blasting powder, A. 

3.00} Blasting pewder, B 
2.75@3.00 **Rackarock,”’ A 

1.50 “Rackarock,”’ B. ...<.00¢ 

069 | Judson R.R. powder.... 

20 Dynamite (20% _ nitro- 

80 glycerine) 

2.60 (30% nitro-glycerine)... 
1.50@1.7 a 5 (40% nitro-glycerine).. 
1.15@1.25 (50% nitro-glycerine).. 

.03 (60% nitro-glycerine).. 

.0314 (75% nitro-glycerine). 

0334 Glycerine for i 
0546 (32 2-10°Be.) 
Feldspar—Ground...... 
.52@.5° | Fluorspar—In bulk. 

-08144@, 0816 Am. lump, ist grade... 

0914@. 0048 2d RrAAC........000000 - 

Gravel & crushed, mes 8 * 

0014 2d g > 

104% Ground, 1st grade. . 

12 Foreign, lump iwc 

6 Ground 

.30@..40 ) Fuller’s Earth— Lump. 100 Ibs. 

.0544@.06| Powdered 

0534 Refined lump 
Graphite — Am. f. 0. b. 

Providence,R.I. nee sh. ton 
Pulverized... 
German, lump. eeuneeses 
Pulverized 
.0444@. 0454 Ceylon, common 
0714@.0734 Pulverized.......0+0. 
Italian, pulv 


32.00) Gy psum—Ground.. jeonbet ‘sh. ton 
Fertilizer......... — 
-0546@..06 Rock 

35.00 English and ‘French.. 

15.00 | Infusorial Earth—Ground. 

20.00 | American, best 

03 French. ......00 peseses n= 

0334) German........e.06 
| Tlodine—Crude... 
| Iron—Muriate.... 

Nitrate, com’l.... 





.0134@02 
-02R@.0214 Oxide, pe copperas col “ 
-05 Purple-brown......... 
.06 Venetian red.......... “ 
18 Scale - 
.25 | Kaolin—(See Clay, China). 
27 Kryolith—(See Cr ryolite.) 
.01 | Lead—Acetate, white.... 
Com’l, broken........ 
Brown * 
Nitrate, com’l Pd 
“ gran. “ 
Lime—Com., ab. 250 Ibs" bbl. 
Finishing 
Magresite— Greece. 
Crude (oF). ae 


Lele 
ot 9 0D 
SSuss 


aie 


Bricks. ..2020 
Am. Bricks,f °. b..Pitts- 
a pesene 
Magnesium— 
=e , light, fine - Ib. 
B 


“e 
oe 


3 


“ 


wrSS 


we Si 


ao 


Chloride, com’l.... . xs 
Fu 


eee eeeeererseeees 


g 
9. 
g 
& 


1.05 | 


75.00 | 
05 | 
90 


1.00 


05 | 
1,.50@2.00 | 


1.95@2.20 
2.45@2.55 
2.30@2.7 


1.55@1.95 
1.65 


13 


14 | 


2.1 
05@.07 
.30 
15 


26.00 | 


33.00 


175.00 | 
= | 


.21344@ 22 

2G 2 
06he 
2.50 


1.25 


25 | 


18 
-10 


.14@.1414 
8.00@9.00 


12.40 


11.90 | 


11.40 
10.90 


85@.90% binoxide... 
90@95% binoxide.... 
Carbonate. o.cccscccoses 
GHIOTEGC. ....0cccccve snen 
Ore, 50¢, Foreign....... 
Domestic 
Marble—Flour 
Mercury—Bichloride.... Ib. 
Mica—N. Y. “. coarse * 
Fine - 


Sheets, N ou - 
“ 


“ 


3x4 Mi.6 
‘ oe 


6 i 
Scrap, ft 0.b., Dillsboro, 


Mincral Wooi— 
Slag, ordinary..... aueee 


Rock, ordinary........ 
Selected....... Aeanaee 
Monarite—92¢.. 
Nic ~ Oxide, No. 4. 
i iveias ween . 
Sulphate 
| Oils—Black, reduced 29 gr.: 
25@30 cold test. 
15, cold test 





Summer 
Cylinder,dark steam ref 

Dark filtered 

Light filtered 

Extra cold test.. 
Gasoline, 86°@90?.. 
Naphtha, crude 68@ 72° 
“ Stove ° 
Linseed, domestic raw.. 

Boiled 

Calcutta, raw... 
Graphite, lubricating, 

Am. dry 
In oil.... 

Axle grease.. 

Wood grease 
| Ozokerite—Foreign .... 
| Paints and Colors— 
Chrome green, common 


Silica Gcacdine, thick... 
Thinned 

Lampblack, com’l.. 
Refined 

Litharge. Am. powd.. 
English flake 
Glassmakers, Foreign “ 


“ 


One Poon Am... 

Foreign, as to make.. 
Paris green, pure, bulk. 
Red lead, American..... 





15.90 | 
8.00@12.00 | 


11.50@14.00 | 
75 | 
85 | 


1.25 


8.00 | 


= 


ong. ob 
M6 | 
04@.08 | 


0114 


8.00@8.50 | 


7.00 


4.00 | 
14.00@ 16.00 


20.00 


37.50 | 


40.00 


2.45 | 


6.50@7.00 | 
Ree cr ae sh, ton 14.00@15.00 


170.00 


0134 | 
-] 


Turpentine, spirits. 

Ultramarine. best 

Vermilion, Amer. lead.. 

Quicksilver, bulk. . 

English, imported.... 

White lead, Am., dry... 
English 

Ww hiting, common 


Zine white, Am..ex. <e 
American, red seal.. 
Green seal 
Foreign, red seal, dry 
\ Green seal, dry 
Potash—Caustic, ord.... 
Elect. (90%) 
| Potassium— 
Bicarbonate cryst...... 
Powdered or gran... 
Bichromate, Am 
Seotch “ 
Carbonate, hydrated.. 


Chromate 
Cyanide (98@992) 
Iodide, bulk 
Permanganate, pure cr. 
Prussiate, yellow 

Red 





SOEs 0050505005 
Sulphide, com’l 
Quartz—‘See Silica). 
Rosin— 
Com. strained (280 Ibs. vs -bbl. 
Best strained 
TROGIER £6 05s cocces pene 
Salt— 
N Y com, fine..... sian 
N. Y. agricultural 
Salt peter— 


ee 


| Silica—Best foreign... 


Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton 


Lump quartz 
Glass sand 
Silicon—Carbide. 


Cust. Meas. Price. 
Ib. 


"30 
sh.ton 5.50@ 6.00 
7 


Roaccneel Se 


Metallic, brown h. ton 
1 ‘ 


Oe 
4.12% | 
lg. ton 10 00@11.06 | 


$0.60 | 
90 | 


014 @.01% 


Silver — Cust. Meas. Price 
Chloride oe ; $0.65 
“ 1) 

“ 8a 1.10 

Slate—Ground, black.. “sh. ton § 7.500 8.75 


Ground, red andolive. 20.00 


.014%@.0216 | Sodium—Acetate,com'l. lb. 434 


-0244@.0314 
-0234@ .05% 
16@.W 

04 

-2634 


.0814@,.04 
.05@.0544 
30 

80 

1.50 

2.00 

3.00 


25.00 


19.00 
26.00 
32.00 
40.00 
140.00 
1.00 

.60 
.20@.21 


.0934@ .10144 
10340. 1114 
11@4@. 1234 
-094@ “0934 
0834 @..1034 
-1134@.16% | 
-1484@.173; | 
214 AG. 2634 
*6@ ai 

9.55 





18Y4@. 10 
.05@..06 
12 


05 

18 

10 

12 

1.15 

03 

07 

.054@ .06 
* 09% 
06146 
19.00 
16.00 
9.25@10.00 
21.25@25.00 


0434 
-0144@.026 
034 08 


0414@.0434 

0714@ 0734 
.0734@.08 | 

0734@ .0854 
0854@.09% | 

.0444@.95 
0614 | 





Bichromate sas 136 
Chlorate, com'] 09G 11914 
Hyposulphite, Am 100 Ibs. 1.80) 
e 2.10G 2.20 
Nitrite. 96@ 98% i 08 
Peroxide... aeaees = 15 
Phosphate.. 
Prussiate 
Silicate, cone 
com’! 
Sulphate, com’ 
Gran., puri’d 
Sulphide 
Sulphite crystals 
Tungstate, com’. 
Strontium —Nitrate.... 061444 
Sulphur—Roll... “A 


Flowers, sublimed... 

Talc—N.C, a 13.7% 
mix Fibrous......... 8.007 | 
French, svcsss seuawe “100, Ibs. 

Italian, best.. ee 

Tar— Reyular 
Oil barrels 

Tin — Bichloride 


Oxide, white, ch. pure.. 


| Uranium—Oxide 2.250 : 


Zine — Metallic, ch. pure.. 07144 
Carbonate 
Chloride 
07140 
O2R@ 


THE RARE ELEMENTS. 


Prices given are at makers’ works in (er. 
many, unless otherwise noted. 
Cust. Meas. Price. 
Barium—Amalgam ; $1.19 
nex 5.71 
Beryllium—Powder..... 5.95 
ta eecccese 9.04 
PRN Wi hicssosc<0ses 02. 1.50 
Boron— Amorphous, pure erm. 19 
Crystals, pure 1.43 
Nitrate (N. Y.) 5 1.50 
Codunienn -tilcien or Ke. 1.55 
SE tank senene canes: 2.83 
Granulated. 2.38 
° 1.90 
Calcium—Elect grm. 4.28 
Cerium—Fused 2.02 
Nitrate (N. Y.) 1.25 
Chromium—Fused, Elect. ‘ke. 5.95 
Pure powder 95% 1.79 
Chem. pure eryst a. 20 
Cobalt —(98@99Z) k 6. 660 8.33 


Didymium—Powd. 

Fused, Elect 

Nitrate (N. Y.) 
Erbium 

Nitrate (N. Y.) 
Germanium—Pow der.. 


Nitrate (N. Y. 


| Indium 


Iridium—Fused 
Powder 
Lanthanum—Pow der.. 
Electrol, in balls..... oeen 
PUTA (N. Y.)..ccovcees 
Lithium ° 
PIUTAUO IN, Vi disscccssee 
Magnesium —Ingot..... 
In wire or ribbon.... 
Powdered 


Molybdenum—Fused.. grm. 
Powder, 95% kg. 
Niobium 


PR pis s.5 505 50 neeee ee 


-114@. ‘ og 
-1454@.15 
aT 

-06 

10 


bt 1D bet 
ce, gr 
wou 


Sat 
22 
cS 


ou. 


5 | 


6. One 00 
12,00@13.00 
2.50@4.00 
2.75 


-05 


Yalladium—Wire 
Sponge 
Potassium—In balls..... 
Rhodium 
Rubidium —Pure 
Ruthenium—Powder.... 
Rutile—Crude 
Selenium — Com’! powder 
Sublimed powder 
St icks 


Amor ome eeecccccccccs 
Sodium (N. Y.). .... 
Strontium—E lectrol . 
Tantalium—Pure 
Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks. 

Chem. pure powder 
Thallium 
— —Nitrate 49@50¢ 

(N. Y. 
Punta 
Uranium 

PEIN. Sedans ctsenens 
Wolfram—Fused, elect.. 

Powder. 95@98% 

Chem. pure powder 
Yttrium 

ONT, Cis vcce esses 
Zirconium—Com’] 

rate CN, FY.) .sccsccee oz. 


Norse.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts, This table is revised up to Nov. ‘ 


Readers of the ENGINEERING AND Minune JouRNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. See also 


Market Reviews 





